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The fathers of many a little shaver owe 
quite a debt to Norda. Some of the most 
popular men’s toiletries are made with 
Norda scents and odors. 


The ladies, of course, have depended for 
years and years on cosmetic and beauty 
preparations made more alluring by Norda 
fragrances, shades, and colors. As you 
probably know, Norda research and 
achievements have made it possible for 
many leading makers of perfumes, co- 
lognes, lotions, lipsticks, powders—all cos- 


When a man’s a lady's man 



























































Norda helps 


metics—to create some of their outstanding 
successes. 


Norda makes good scents. Norda is 
known for that honest statement. Norda 
was the first ever to talk sales scents with 
you. So talk over your problems with 
Norda. Send for Norda samples and test 
them. Won’t you do it today? 


Norda 


ESSENTIAL OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


DALLAS * 


MONTREAL * TORONTO * HAVANA * LONDON * PARIS * 


GRASSE 
































PRIVATE LABEL SOAPS THAT ARE WORTHY OF YOUR NAME 


TOILET 
DEODORANT 
SHAVING 


MEDICATED 


DUVEEN SOAP CORPORATION 36-14 35TH STREET 


LONG ISLAND CITY 6, NEW YORK 
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Dependable... uniform quality, too, in... 


U.S.P. WHITE OILS PETROLATUMS 


Standard’s U.S. P. White Oils S TA NDARD’S Stanolene (the premium 


meet or exceed the require- white petrolatum ) 

ments of U.S. Pharmacopeia W be i T om @) | L Ss Stanolind Petrolatum 

XIV—Stanolind Liquid Par- Snow White 

afin Heavy, Superla White Stanolind Petrolatum 

Mineral Oil Nos. 18, 21, and P E T 4 ©) L AT U M S Lily White 

34 — Saybolt Universal Vis- Stanolind Petrolatum 

cosities ranging from 180 to Cream White 

345 seconds at 100°F. TECHNICAL WHITE OILS Stanolind Petrolatum 
N.F. WHITE OILS Superla White Rose Oil White Rose Oil Golden Topaz 


Standard’s N.F. White Oils Extra White Rose Oil Acme White Oil Stenciling Fowcteum Topes 


- Stanolind Petrolatum Amber 
meet or exceed the require- ; , : ‘ 
Pre White Oil Eureka White Oil ; . : 
ment of edition IX of the eeeeed ne ESeES sali Stanolind Petrolatum 


National Demsaliiap--Sager- Saybolt Universal Viscosities ranging Red Veterinary 

la White Mineral Oil Nos. 9. from 50 to 100 seconds at 100°F. Stanolind Petrolatum Dark 
10, 13, 15 —Saybolt Univer- 

sal Viscosities ranging from 

85 to 150 seconds at 100°F. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (STANDARD) (Indiana) 
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COULDN'T BE BETTER AT ANY PRICE! 



























PARA AMINO 
SALICYLIC ACID 
a 7.7 gr. E.C. 


* * * 


QUINIDINE SULFATE 
3 gr. 


* * * 


be AT NEW LOW 
PRICES 
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RICHLYN can increase your profits | 
in private label formulations! 


© @ RICHLYN’S reputation as a “private formu- prompt delivery. 
lation supplier” is growing surely and steadily. 
Repeat orders from satisfied customers prove 
our ability to meet exacting specifications. 


Seueeeuesi=ur 
tutta bn [ 





© © Modern equipment, stream-lined production 
methods, and highly skilled craftsmanship assure 
complete satisfaction with every order. 

e @ Leading drug wholesalers and distributors ’ 

like to do business with RICHLYN because we DO e ¢ Whether you need compressed or coated 


NOT COMPETE with our customers in any way. tablets, hard-shelled or soft gelatin capsules, or 
any one of over 300 standard stock items, depend 
e @ RICHLYN’S organization of manufacturing on RICHLYN for your every requirement. 


specialists give your order the closest possible per- 
sonal attention. You can order 5000 or 5,000,000 


units and still be assured of top quality and Complete catalog mailed promptly on request. 


RICHLYN LABORATORIES 


46 NORTH 5TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
“The Fastest Growing Pharmaceutical Supplier in the Country” 
ESTABLISHED 


* . 7 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
12 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


IN CHICAGO: A. C. DRURY & CO., INC. © 219 EAST NORTH WATER STREET 
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BY RONALD CLARKSON—TABLET CONSULTANT 


At Last—A practical, authoritative textbook on 
Tablet Coating! 

This is the answer to a world-wide request for a 
down-to-earth book on this highly specialized tech- 
nique. 


The author, Ronald Clarkson, an outstanding tablet 
consultant, is well known in this country and abroad 
for his contribution to technical literature on Tablet 
Manufacturing. Co-author of the text boo« Manu- 
facture of Compressed Tablets, he has also presen- 
ted papers on various phases of tablet manufacturing 
before the APMA production meetings. 


Since entering the consulting field he has been a 
contributor to Drug and Cosmetic Industry. 


In his capacity as a consultant the author has been 
supplying coating instructions to his clients in various 
parts of the world at a substantial fee. This con- 
fidential copyrighted treatise was entitled The Fun- 
damental Procedure for Coating Tablets and forms 
the basis for this text. 


The original treatise has been greatly expanded and 
here it is at a fraction of the original price! 


A Valuable Aid to Everyone interested in coating tablets 


Production Managers 

Sales Managers 

Coaters (experienced and inexperienced) 
Development and Research Men 
Beginners 

Students 


74 
Pages 


A Technical Book filled with Formulas for 


Subcoating Syrups 

Dusting Powders 

Colored Syrups 

Polishing Solutions 

Protective Coatings 

Coatings for Tropical Climates 

Enteric Coatings 
In addition to the valuable formulas, complete di- 
rections for their preparation are given—even to 
such minute details as the temperatures at which 
they should be used. 


Detailed instructions on how to reclaim spoiled 
tablets are outlined. 


An entire chapter is devoted to installing a coating 
department—recommendations being given regard- 
ing the proper size and type of equipment, operating 
capacities, dust control and hot air systems—also 
how to lay out a complete coating department, 
including blueprint floor plan. 


All extraneous matter has been omitted. This book 
deals 100% with the details of actual coating— 
how to do it and produce satisfactory results. 


Here is the first book of its kind ever published. 
Complete, simple, and easy to follow instructions 
on what to do and what not to do. It will prove 
invaluable to you as an instructive text, and as a 
ready reference. 


illustrated 15 


Chapters 


Price $4 Postpaid 


Book Department 


DRUG & COSMETIC 


101 WEST 31ST ST. 


INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Ready For Immediate Shipment 
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is the Vehicle 


Over 40,000,000 bottles of water-soluble vitamins 
A and D, with Glycerine as an important ingredient, 
have been sold by U. S. Vitamin Corporation 

since 1943. Vi-Syneral Vitamin Drops, their leading 


product among these oil-in-water solutions, is fed 




















to infants and young children, often from the 
first week of life. U.S.P. Glycerine, an ideal vehicle for 
the vitamins, meets Vi-Syneral’s rigid standards 












Wes 8 of purity and uniformity. 
vi-syneral 
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Pharmaceutical companies often select Glycerine 
as an ingredient in a product because it performs not 


just one function but two or three. 









U.S.P. Glycerine’s versatility cannot be matched. 
Though Glycerine is used primarily as a vehicle in 
Vi-Syneral Drops, it also acts in this formulation as a 







solvent, flavor, and preservative. 












Other pharmaceutical formulas use Glycerine as an emollient 
...demulcent . . . stabilizer. It is physiologically safe. Glycerine 
is reported to be an ingredient in over 50% of all liquid medications 






compounded by the druggist. 










Write for the handy, 16-page booklet, “Why Glycerine for Drugs and 
Cosmetics?” describing Glycerine’s properties and applications. Yours for the asking 
from Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Moding este plc of 
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The successful proprietary 
or pharmaceutical specialty must 
have it! When the taste-buds favor the 
flavor, the chance for continued use 
of the preparation by the consumer 
is materially stepped up. 





ev or tablets, you can depend on PENICK OPTIMO IMITATION FLAVORS. 
Their taste-appeal is close to Nature’s own. Of quality-selected raw materials. 
they are laboratory-controlled at every step of manufacture. Compatibility 
with other ingredients, penetration power, stability at varying tempera- 
tures and shelf-life are other assets of OPTIMO FLAVORS. 


May we send you our latest flavor catalogue? 


aeendeiaemene @; S.B. PENICK € COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. Telephone COrtlandt 7-1970 
735 West Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Telephone MOhawk 4-565! 
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ATLAS 
COSMETIC COLORS 


Certified in the United States...used throughout the world. 
Colors with superior solubility, incomparable brilliance, dependable uniformity . . . 


no wonder they have been the industry’s standard for 102 years. 


We produce every color in the spectrum... just the color to enhance your product with exciting eye and buy appeal. 


Our research facilities and staff of color experts are available for creative consultation. 


ESTABLISHED 1651 


OHAGT AMM £ COMPANWY Enc. 


FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


89 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK 7 © 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST.. CHICAGO 11 © 4735 DISTRICT BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 11 
BRANCHES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S.A. AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








The perfumer of yesteryear depended for his success solely 
upon striking a happily different combination of the age- 
old aromatic materials. Today many fragrance successes 
are designed and based on the unusual note of a newly 
discovered aromatic from the laboratory of the research 
chemist. Upon this start the perfumer, with his artistry and 
technical skill, will design a fragrance truly original in 
its beauty. For expert help in any perfuming problem, seek 
the advice of van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CREATORS OF THE FINEST Pe 


- 


aw® 


9 
” Ameringen - Haebler, Inc. 


Sivisajivw 


west $7th STREET NEW Yor kK ow a N. Y. 














Glamorous Hands 
Around 


D™ is the Foremost Name in BULK NAIL ENAMEL 


~ 


catering to the leading cldss packagers 





glamorous hands ' around the world... 





the World... 





Syntara 


Ever hear the phrase, 
“How about something different 
. something fresh . . . some- 


thing with a new note in 


wey Fs Far Oris 


perfume appeal ?” 
We've heard it often. There 
is no one answer .. . but one 


— IAL 
of the answers is Syntara... PERTUMERS AA 


SYNTOMATIC CORPORATION 


114 EAST 32nd STREET +» NEW YORK 16, N. Y. «© MURRAY HILL 3-7618 


- 
‘ 
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Kolmar Laboratories, with one of the largest 
research and technical staffs in the world devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufacture of 
private label cosmetics, has taken a unique step 
in further expanding its research and services. 


When Dr. Herbert Heinrich, Research Director 
of Kolmar Laboratories, contacted Dr. Otto Jacobi, 
chemist and physiologist, of Wiesbaden, Germany, 
he was very favorably impressed with his advanced 

. methods in the field of cosmetics, especially his 
Dr. Otto Jacobi and Miss Gertrude Lantzsch unique methods of studying the effects of cosmetics 
examining subject directly upon the skin. 


Shown here, studying the effects of a cosmetic en 7 
on the skin surface, blood capillaries and skin As a result, Dr. Heinrich arranged that Dr. Jacobi 


temperatures of a subject, are Dr. Otto Jacobi, and Miss Gertrude Lantzsch, who has been his 
right, and Miss Gertrude Lantzsch, left. assistant for 10 years, bring their entire laboratory 
to Milwaukee, including many special instruments 


developed by Dr. Jacobi. 
This modern laboratory has been set up at the 
eg medical school of Marquette University where ideal 


working conditions, plus many technical advan- 
tages for fundamental cosmetic research are 
available. 


Consult Kolmar about your private label 
cosmetics problems. We have the special- 
ized experience, the personnel and the 
facilities to give you the right answer. 
e 
Kolmar has plants Coast to Coast in 
the United States, and plants in Canada, 
France and Australia. 


Dr. Jacobi has specialized in skin - physiology 
for 15 years. He studied at the University of Frank- 
furt am Main—Freiburg, Switzerland—and the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, Germany. He is the author of 
20 technical papers on the behavior and reaction 
of normal skin and the influence of cosmetics on 
normal and sub-normal skin. 


o 


BORATORIES 


PRIVATE LABEL COSMETICS EXCLUSIVELY 

O REPRESENTATIVES: DOUGLAS HAGGERTY, THOMAS LA PRELLE, EASTERN SALES MANAGE 

EMPIRE STATE BLDG., ROOM 605, NEW YORK, N Y.; WARREN M. CURRY, 599 PLUM ST., N. W. 

MILWAUKEE 2, WISC NSIN ATLANTA, GA.; NORMAN L. KOLE, 505 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL.; J. C. WEILER 
8003 FORSYTHE BLVD., ST. LOUIS 5, MO.; R. F. G. BYINGTON, 1260 N. WESTERN AVENUE, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; RICHARD F. SPICKER, 419 W. FIFTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO; ELMER J. 
SCHWARTZ, 10016 EAST 35TH TERRACE, KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
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for the 
FIRST TIME! 


FOLIC ACID ASSAYED MICROBIOLOGICALLY 

A microbiological assay now backs up every batch of FOLIC ACID NYQ, 
already checked for USP chemical standards. A PLUS FEATURE, 
WITH NYQ! This provides customer assurance of positive biological 
activity as well as product purity. 





a@ 
SUPERIOR 


ALL-PURPOSE 
GRADE 


SPECIFY NYQ FOR THE ULTIMATE IN FOLIC ACID 

Low in ash, low in heavy metals, FOLIC ACID (NYQ) is ideally 
suitable for use in oral and parenteral dosage forms alike. 

The new microbiological assay feature should swing your choice now 
more than ever toward FOLIC ACID NYQ. Guaranteed 

maximum performance from all your products containing this vital 
chemical, when you use FOLIC ACID NYQ. 


{Ve i 
— a 
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NEW 

NYQ 
BROCHURE 


A new NYQ brochure containing complete 

and up to the minute information and valuable 
reference material covering this critically 
important vitamin is now available. 


CHECK THIS TABLE OF CONTENTS 

. Introduction 

. Specifications and Tests 

. Microbiological Assay 

. General applications for FOLIC ACID 

. Abstracts of important literature references 
. Daily dietary allowances 

Metabolic Activity 

. FOLIC ACID deficiency 

Use in Macrocytic Anemias 


CRI DWNRWN 


THE NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. Dept, DC 


Please send me the new NYQ brochure on FOLIC ACID. 


SI csiiesirsiteensinsseetcnctinsdeigllneaniioaiiiniaeiaaiiod 


a a 


CO a ee 


The Full Line Fine Chemical House he ie ee 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. . 729 West Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Notes from the makers of 
Myvax’ Vitamin A 


What will she do with vitamin A aldehyde? 


Actually, vitamin A aldehyde is a good source of vitamin A; it is readily 
absorbed and converted into vitamin A alcohol by normal human be- 
ings. But, so are Myvax Vitamin A Acetate and Palmitate, with which 
our customers are well satisfied. 

Recently, vitamin A aldehyde became of interest in a rather unusual 
way. It seems that even though children suffering from fibrocystic dis- 
ease of the pancreas can’t benefit much from vitamin A acetate, they 
can use the aldehyde, which they readily convert into the alcohol form. 
Children with celiac disease, on the other hand, show poor utilization 
of all forms of vitamin A. Thus, vitamin A blood-level measurements 
provide physicians with a new technique for a differential diagnosis 
of these two diseases. 

That we were called upon to supply the vitamin A aldehyde needed 
in these experiments is not unusual. We're constantly engaged in re- 
search in all phases of vitamin A activity and molecular structure. 

To help increase man’s knowledge of vitamin A is one of our obliga- 
tions. The other is to serve those who need vitamin A in bulk promptly 
and conveniently with Myvax Vitamin A Acetate or Palmitate. Distél- 
lation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago « W. M. Gillies and Company, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 





leaders in research and production of vitamin A 
Also...vitamin E...distilled monoglycerides...more than 3500 
Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 











Distillation Products Industries is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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LTROSOLS 


Sunscreens for 


suntan preparations 


For perfuming suntan 
preparations use our 


SUNTAN PERFUME 8 5067 
Light, bright, and refreshing 


BOUQUET PARIS 4055 


Smooth, fine modern floral bouquet 


CYCLAMEN SUPRA KS 3196 


Delicate, flowery, and just sweet enough 


We have a full line of suntan perfumes. 


Write us for further information and samples. 


schimmel & co., ine. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, New York. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., BRANTFORD, CANADA 


ATLAS 















In any emulsifier, one portion of the 
molecule is hydrophilic or water- 
loving, and another portion is lipo- 
philic or oil-loving. It is this dual 
nature that enables the emulsifier to 
accomplish its mission of linking 
water with oils, fats or waxes, so 
that these materials can be mixed. 


Most Atlas emulsifiers are non-ionic 
and therefore more insensitive to the 
presence of electrolytes and hard 
water than are the ionic types. The 
Atlas non-ionics are complex esters 
and ester-ethers derived from hexa- 
hydric alcohols (notably sorbitol), 
alkylene oxide, fatty acids and fatty 
alcohols. Free hydroxyl and oxy- 
ethylene groups supply the hydro- 
phile character of these emulsifiers; 
the lipophile portion is the long 
hydrocarbon chain of the fatty acids 
or fatty alcohols. By combining these 
raw materials in various ways, Atlas 





is able to make numerous types and 
variations of emulsifiers to suit dif- 
ferent oil-water conditions. 


HLB Determines Emulsifier Behavior 


HLB (Hydrophile-Lipophile Balance) 
is a measure of the strength of the 
water-loving and oil-loving groups 
that form the emulsifier molecule. 
The diagrams below illustrate how 
this property helps determine the 
behavior of various Atlas surfactants. 


Notice first the action of Span® 80, 
sorbitan monooleate. The sorbitan 
portion is not sufficiently water-lov- 
ing to draw the lipophilic oleic acid 
chain into the water. Thus, Span 80 
is predominantly lipophilic and oil- 
soluble. It has been assigned a low 
HLB value (4.3 on the Atlas numer- 
ical HLB scale). Span 80 tends to 
emulsify water in oil. 


How Atlas emulsifiers work 


Tween® 80 demonstrates the oppo. 
site action. This type of material 


produced by adding polyoxyethyler 
chains to the Span structure. Th 
accumulation of these chains on the 
sorbitan portion renders this part ¢ 
the molecule sufficiently hydrophilic 
to drag the oleic acid chain em. 
pletely into the water. Tween 8s 








thus hydrophilic and water-soluble, 


and has been assigned a high HIB 
number (15.0). Tween 80 tends t: 
give good dispersibility of oil in wate 


The third example, Tween 81, isa 


intermediate type. Here the oil-lov- 


ing oleic acid chain and the wate 


loving polyoxyethylene chains a 


fairly well balanced. The HLB vale 


is intermediat 


Atlas Technical Service works wil 
emulsion manufacturers on selection 
of emulsifiers to meet specific requit 


ments. 


e (10.0). 
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TWEEN 6F 
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Clear “solutions” of insoluble oils 
prepared with Atlas emulsifiers 


es the oppo. 
f material js 


h By means of hydrophilic Atlas emulsifiers, it is possible For recommendations on your specific solubilizing appli- 
roxyethylen B ; 


to prepare sparkling clear emulsions of insoluble oils, cation, write or call Atlas. 
ucture. The such as flavors, scents, medicinals, vitamins and other 
hains on the es ae» . . . . 

Son the F essential oils. These dispersions have particle size of 
; this part ° idal di . : . that to tl — aad enn thew Both the true solution at the left and the clear emulsion 

| colloic al dimension—so fine that to the unaided eye the; at right * att ilies cuahieieiiie “ 

" hydrophil § appear just as transparent as true solutions. The differ- transparent. ' 
chain con-§ ence can be detected by transmitted light tests, as shown 
Tween 8 is § in the picture. 


Se ae. - 


ater-solube, B The use of alcohol or other costly solvents can be elimi- 


high HIB F hated or advantageously reduced, and the attendant loss 
80 tends to & of product through evaporation in process or in storage 
oil in wate. B can be prevented. The emulsifiers can be used alone, or in 
combination with alcohol when astringency or other 
effects are desired. 





en 81, is a 
the oil-lov- 

| the wate Emulsifiers such as the Tween® products, having a 
chains anf} 2umerical HLB value of 15 to 18, are required for solu- 
HLB vale bilizing. From two to ten parts of emulsifier are used 
per part of oil. The process is simple. The oil is first dis- 





solved in the emulsifier, and the concentrated solution is 





works wih &% then dispersed in water. 
on seleetio 
vific require 





The true solution gives no reflection of a strong beam Characteristic Tyndall Cone effect identifies the presence 
of light directed through it. of colloidal particles in the solubilized oil dispersion. 
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ANTIBIOTICS 
Neomycin 

Penicillin 
Streptomycin 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


VITAMINS 
By—Thiamine HCI U.S.P. 
Bi2 Crystalline U.S.P. 
(Cyanocobalamin) 
0.1% Trituration with Calcium 
Phosphate Dibasic 
0.1% Trituration with Mannitol 
\ ‘ Bi2 Solids 
. 4 for Oral Preparations 
(Dextro) 
Choline Bitartrate 
Choline Chloride 
Choline Dihydrogen Citrate 
Tricholine Citrate 
TFolic Acid U.S. P. 
Nicotinamide U.S.P. 
Nicotinamide HCl 
Nicotinic Acid U.S.P. 
Pyridoxine HCI 
Riboflavin U.S.P. 


: First synthesized by Cyanamid . . . 
TRIPLE thighest quality available. 


SULFAS i 
—_ a. Triple Sulfas SULFONAMIDES 
sn eS ——- + 4: : Sulfadiazine U.S.P.* 

ey arer-\ USEFUL : 
L USEFULNESS are distinguished ae ae 
Sulfamerazine U.S.P.* 
Sulfanilamide U.S.P. 
Sulfathiazole U.S.P.* 
Sulfapyridine N.F.* 
Sulfabenzamide* 
Sulfaguanidine U.S.P. 
Sulfamethazine 

(for human use) 

ot Sulfacetamide* 
cl nica | Phthalylsulfacetamide 
usefulness: OTHER PRODUCTS 
Aminoacetic Acid N.F. 


Bishydroxycoumarin U.S.P. 
Cinchophen N.F.* 


* HIGHEST ANTIBACTERIAL POTENCY Neocinchophen U.S.P. 


Methylene Bive U.S.P. 


*« HIGH EST BLOOD LEVELS N-acetyl-p-aminophenol 


Para-Aminosalicylic Acid**® 


*- LOWEST TOXIC ITY Propylthiouracil U.S.P. 


Certified Colors for 


*« HIGH SOLUBILITY Pharmaceutical Use 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


We are supporting our customers’ 2-Amine-5-Nitrothiazole 


Phenothiazine N.F. 


distribution of these products by a Gepiter and death putes 
for veterinary use) 


program of advertising in ethical journals _ ste sas above 
and by scientific exhibits. 





for all four 
properties which 
are the foundation 
stones of 


**with sodium or calcium salt 


In keeping with long-established policy, the 
above products are offered to ethical Pharmo- 
ceutical and Veterinary Manufacturers only. 





+ 


? . 
LWERICAA Cyanamid vy WPAN) 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION . PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT 
PRINCETON. N. J. 
CHICAGO 3505 NORTH KIMBALL AVE. (18 DETROIT 931 FISHER BUILDING (2 
PHILADELPHIA 401 NORTH BROAD ST. (8) LOS ANGELES 2300 S. EASTERN AVE. (22 
ST: LOUIS 5025 PATTISON AVE. (10) 
REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID, LIMITED - MONTREAL: P. O. BOX 6120, MONTREAL, P. Q 
5550 ROYALMOUNT AVENUE, TOWN OF MOUNT ROYAL) - TORONTO: ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
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THE LEADING ORANGE OIL wT CALIFORNIA FLAVOR 


There’s a reason for the growing popularity 
of Exchange Oil of Orange. Only Exchange 
Brand combines the flavor and aroma of 
California oranges with Exchange quality. 
Carefully selected oranges from the famous 


Sunkist Growers 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT * ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


Produced by 
The Exchange Orange Products Co. 
Ontario, California 
Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 

76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


California groves of Sunkist Growers are 
processed to scientific specifications in 
modern California plants. You receive dis- 
tinctive flavor and fragrance...in addi- 
tion to unmatched uniformity of strength. 


OIL OF ORANGE U.5S.P. 





SHULTON 


Rhodinol Shulton, for example, 
is a pure rhodinol synthetically made. 
It offers these advantages: 


This aromatic chemical possesses the unique odor and the chemical 
characteristics of natural rhodinol fractions isolated from Geranium 
Bourbon. It has the extra advantage of being half as costly. 


The odor and the chemical properties of Rhodinol Shulton ore 
constant and reproducible. 


It is stable in price because it is not dependent on natural geranium 
oil—a known variant in this respect. 


You can use Rhodinol Shulton wherever the deep rich note of 
rhodinol is desired. Its reasonable price is revolutionizing the per- 
fumer’s former concept of its use. 


Rhodinol Shulton is one of several successful prod- 
ucts resulting from our extensive chemical research 
program. Others we are now offering: 


Eugenol ¢ Iso Eugenol ¢ Heliotropine © Vanitrope 
Benzyl! Alcohol ¢ Benzyl Benzoate @ Anisic Aldehyde 


SHULTON, Inc. 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION ° 630 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





chemical 
eranium 
ly. 


ton ore 


eranium 


note of 
the per- 


THE 

new 

aromatic chemical 
musk-tonkin type 
lasting, economical 


Useful addition to present standard fixatives 


Does not discolor perfumes, creams, soaps, and 
other cosmetic preparations 


Like a string around a package, it... 


HOLDS THE PERFUME TOGETHER 


U 
> 
° 
>. 
- 
o 
a 


DD Polak’s Frutal Works, Inc., Middletown, New York 
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o eulsificrs 


For ease of use — For dependable results — For solving difficult problems 








Glyceryl Monostearate — Acid Emulsifying. For 
anti-perspirant—deodorant creams, lotions and 
« . . 
Tegacid — ointments—all greaseless, medicated formula- 

tions. If you don’t yet know about TEGACID, 
write for Complete technical data and formulae. 










T * Glyceryl Monostearate—Self Emulsifying. For 
egin @eeeee neutral greaseless creams, lotions, ointments, 
suntan creams. 










Propylene Glycol Monostearate—Self Emulsi- 


e fying. For greaseless creams—brushless shave, 
Tegin P.... Pu 


foundation, suntan: lotions—foundation, sun- 





tan, cosmetic stockings: ointments. 


Tegin Diep ee Vlyceryl Monostearate—Non  Self-Emulsifying. 


Used in conjunction with auxiliary emulsifiers. 











Lanolin Absorption Bases 
Protegin X eee0eee Iso-lan 


For Creams, Lotions, and Ointments 
' 













PRESERVATIVES ANTIOXIDANTS 
Esters of Parahydroxybenzoic Acid PROPYL GALLATE ETHYL GALLATE 

TEGOSEPT M TEGOSEPT E TEGOSEPT P Inhibit Rancidity, Preserve Flavor in Edible Fats 

BUTYL TEGOSEPT BENZYL TEGOSEPT 










Complete Technical Data © Formulae °° Available on Request 














~~ 
GOLDS CH MIODT < 
OL 

CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
- 

153 Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 

SERVING INDUSTRY FOR A QUARTER CENTURY 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES ra 















BOSTON © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © ST.LOUIS © MONTREAL © TORONTO 
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FRAGRANCE —— 
IN COLOR (|(c>- 
~~ 





One of today’s most popular cosmetic fashions 
is matching color for lips and nails. Red, pink, 
fuschia and all intermediate shades—each takes 
on added interest when mouth and fingertips 
are color counterparts of one another. To give 
that special “chic” that makes a product out- 
standing, many fashion-wise cosmetic manufac- 
turers ore requesting a matching fragrance to 
complete the sales appeal of this attractive duo. 
Both lipsticks and nail polish present special 
problems in masking odors, as well as the usual 
fragrance requirements, and the D&O Product 
Development Labs have conducted specific re- 
search in this field. Let us test your lipstick and 
nail polish combinations with special D&O per- 
fumes and return finished samples for your 


evaluation. 








. eet soe As 


OUR 155TH YEAR-OF SERVICE a0) OL OM Ws bee Buf OF 


, 
Lumet k ° ew ork 4, N. ¥ 
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Would you rather have your product 











© “Home is where your profit is.” To shorten the distance between you and 
the consumer, call on MM&R’s experienced Technical Research Department. 
We will diagnose your product and prescribe a tried-and-true sales-stimulat- 
ing taste or odor. We've been using this prescription since 1895 to make 
BEST SELLERS OUT OF SHELF WARMERS. 

Contact your MM&R representative—the MAGNA man—or write today 
for full particulars on the famous MM&R Essential Oils, Perfume Oils, 
Flavors, Odor Neutralizers, Balsams, Oleoresins and Certified Colors—all 
premium-quality, all modest in cost. : 


Ven WTA 


vv 


J Dince JEOSD OWE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 
16 Desbrosses Street, New York 13,N.¥. - 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Bettman Archive 


AMBROISE PARE (1517-1590), noted French army 
surgeon. He reintroduced the ligature in amputation, 
abandoned the boiling-oil treatment of wounds, pro- 
moted use of artificial limbs, and introduced podalic 
version in childbirth. Illustration shows Paré executing 
ligature during the siege of Metz, 1553. 








COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Made to highest standards, Columbia-Southern Sodium 
Bicarbonate meets your most precise needs for compounding 
or repackaging. It is noted for its purity, whiteness and 
uniform screen size. Produced in powdered or granular form. 
Specify Columbia-Southern Bicarbonate U.S.P. . . . known 
by reputation. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: © ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON © CHARLOTTE ® CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © HOUSTON © MINNEAPOUS « NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRADE 
NAMES 


OS na COSMETICS AND SOAPS 











SPECIAL OFFER 
Both Books ‘5 postpaid 


THE MOST COMPLETE, OFFICIAL 
LISTING OF ALL THE INDUSTRY 
TRADE NAMES 


PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE TOILET GOODS ASSOCIATION, INC 


WHO OWNS THE MARK, WHAT PRODUCTS IT COVERS 
WHERE YOU CAN FIND THE TRADE MARK OWNER 


Comprehensive, cloth bound book 168 pages covering 34,000 names 
Plus First Supplement 215 pages with 6,000 additional names. 


DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 10: West 31st St., New York 1, New York 
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FELTON 


\ 


Perfect Sun-Screening & Perfuming agents 


Just mix Sunaromes with the base you prefer . . . water-gum, 
water-alcohol, or even water alone. You can also use a 
cream base, mineral oil, fatty oil, etc. It’s the Sunaromes 
that make them effective sun screens . . . and scent them so 
attractively. The protection is positive . . . and there is no 


problem of skin irritation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE DATA, 
FORMULAS & SAMPLES WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


@ SUNAROMES completely screen out harmful rays of the sun between 
2900-3100 angstrom units. 


@ SUNAROMES permit sufficient of the actinic rays to reach the skin 
for a beautiful and healthful tan. 


@ SUNAROMES combine a perfect and tested sun-screen and a wide 
choice of perfumes, soluble in all media, for easy and simple 
manufacture. 


@ SUNAROMES are economical to use. 


@ SUNAROMES ore non-irritating to the skin and stable in the finished 
preparation. 
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It pays to go by the book! 


Naturally, this book is a “closed” one. 
Names of the brands of fine cosmetics and 
toiletries made by the Private Brand Divi- 
sion of Avon Products are held in strict 
confidence. 

But, we can say they’re names of great 
renown . . . and their example is worth 
remembering. 

You, too, can gain the greater volume 
you are seeking on your established toilet- 
ries or cosmetics . . . or introduce new ones 
without added plant expense on your part 
.. . by entrusting your production to Avon. 


Avon’s position of leadership has been 
gained by the most faithful observance of 
the highest quality standards. Your products 
are assured the expert attention which dis- 
tinguishes Avon’s production of its own 
and other well-established private brands. 
Formula and product assistance of Avon 
specialists is available if you desire. Their 
knowledge and experience include every 
phase of cosmetics and toiletries production. 

Call or write Avon for complete informa- 
tion concerning the production of your own 
brands of toiletries and cosmetics. 


on fpodacy INC. 


PRIVATE BRAND DIVISION 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Strategically located laboratories in Suffern, New York + Pasadena, California + Montreal, Canada 
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ALBERT VERLEY AND (CO, 


472 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill 
114-116 E. 25th St., New York 10, X! 


MEFFORD CHEMICAL CO. 
1026 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, Gi 


ALBERT VERLEY AND 00, 
222 Front St., East, Toronto, Canad 


Representatives in all principal om 
throughout the world 


poy 


by Albert Verley & Co. Inc., wo 


} - a —S 







adds a refreshing Springlike note 


EveER-POPULAR relative of the lilac and the privet, Forsythia, 
“the shrub of the golden bell,” is a gift originally from the Far East. 


Forsythia-Verley captures the delightful Springtime fragrance 

of the flowering shrub in bloom. This new creation can be used as 

a base for a new blend — or as is, for cologne, creams, lipstick, and 
other cosmetics. Its price is but $16.00 a pound. 









Try Forsythia-Verley in your most significant formulas — and observe 
ow easily you achieve new, interesting effects. Write for working sample. 


Synthetic Aromatic Products and Organic Isolates « Synthetic Flower Oils and Aromatic Bases Bouquets and Finished Compe 

















Febr 


ND CO, IX 


ago 10, Ill 


York 10, X! 


AL CO 
ingeles 21, G 


ND CO, IN 


to, Canads 


principal 


world 


or the pharmaceutical industry 


New... the most complete, up-to-date, and authoritative 


pharmaceutical information available on 


24 pages, illustrated. 
Size: 814 x 11 inches 





CONTENTS 


CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN B,, U.S.P. MERCK 
Chemical Properties 
Physical Properties 
Product Forms 
Package Sizes of Crystalline Vitamin B 
Triturations of Crystalline Vitamin B,, 


Vitamin B,, SOLIDS MERCK 
Physical Properties 
Package Sizes 


PHARMACEUTICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
CRYSTALLINE ViTAMIN B,, U.S.P. Merck 
Preparation of Injectable Solutions of Crystalline Vitamin B,,.... 
Single- Dose All-Glass Ampuls 
Multiple-Dose Vials. . . 
Preparation of Injectable Solutions of the B Vitamins 
Including Crystalline Vitamin B,, ‘ 
Notes on Important Factors 
Preparation of Oral Tablets of C yyeailinn Vieemin B, 
Preparation of Oral Tablets of the B Vitamins 
Including Crystalline Vitamin B,, : 


COMPATIBILITIES AND INCOMPATIBILITIES OF 
CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN B,, U.S.P. Merck 
PHARMACEUTICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
Vitamin B,, Soups Merck ‘ S 
Assay METHODS This New Merck Service Bulletin 
Application of Individual Methods..... .......... . ‘ 2 
Microbiologic Assay is onan puts key facts at Your Fingertips 
Spectrophotometric Assay 
Countercurrent Distribution Assay 


Colorimetric Aawaye This practical guide tothe formu- Included also is essential infor- 
in jermination . ° ° . ° 4 ° 
a. lation of all types of Vitamin B,, mation on physicochemical 


Determination of Total Cobalamins ; ; ; . ¢ , 
Seemetenienaltieeatnta cams waehtaunahasnentn'ehen dosage forms is based on the ex- properties and assay methods. 


Extracts Containing Large Quantities of Interfering Materials tensive experience of the Mer book is arr 
Dicyanide Determination of Total Cobalamins . oe . - enc The xi arranged for ready 
Dafisastiee Tesaee Matty ......0...02+0++«. service and research staffs. reference and fits a letter file. 


Extractive Methods 


Detailed Procedure for Formulations Possessing Vitamin B,, 
Activity ecee 
| MERCK & CO., .. Dept. DC-2, Rauway, N. J. 


Please send, mondo prt or obligation, copy of the new ViTaMIN 
Bi2 Merck Service Bulletin, Part |— Pharmaceutical Information. 

















Name —<&«-_,S—ite 
PLEASE PRIN} r 


Please send your request for a copy Company Name 
on your business letterhead or fill in coupon Street 


City Zone ~ State 








Research and Production f ' MERCK & CO., Inc. 


for the Nation’s Health \" Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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For Production and Research Men who use 
High Purity Process Chemicals... 


The following fine chemicals represent 4 
small cross section of the many high purity 
chemicals bearing the “B&A” shield of 
quality. Please put check in box before 
name of each product on which you want 
further information. 


YOURS? ttt Cy Ae eid, Tecnica “pears 
EXCLUSIVE NEW DATA 


[] Acid Hydrofivoric, 48% (C.P.) A.C.S. DA-49791 


(-] Acid Oxalic, Anhydrous, Technical DA-31341 
BsA Fs e Chemica Is 





(_] Aluminum Chioride, 32° Baume Solution DA-8385) 
() Aluminum Fivoride, Powder, Technical DA-32521 
() Aluminum Nitrate, Crystal, Technical DA-32341 
(J Aluminum Sulfate, Hexahydrate, Technical DA-4887) 
[_] Ammonium Acetate, Crystal, Purified DA-32711 
(_] Ammonium Fivoborate, Crystal, Technical DA-32731 
(_] Ammonium Fluoride, Crystal, Technical DA-32671 
(] Ammonium Oxalate DA-33251 
{_] Ammonium Sulfate, Purified DA-33151 
[_] Ammonium Thiosulfate, Solution, Technical DA-85271 
(_] Barium Fivoride, Technical DA-3418) 
() Calcium Acetate, Powder, Purified DA-34991 
C) Calcium Chloride, Anhydrous, Purified DA-49211 
C) Calcium Chloride, USP DA-35011 
CL) Calcium Fluoride, Powder, Reagent DA-35201 
() Calcium Phosphide, Technical DA-35341 
() Chromium Fluoride, Technical DA-35771 
(] Chromium Potassium Fluoride, Purified DA-35791 
[_] Chromium Potassium Sulfate, Granular, Photo DA-35841 
(_] Cupric Fluoride, Technical DA-36481 
[_] Cuprous Chloride, Technical DA-36571 
() Ferric Nitrate, Crystal, Technical DA-37441 
[_] Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate, Crystal, Technical DA-37571 
(_] Lead Nitrate, Crystal, Technical DA-38371 
(_] Magnesium Fluoride, Purified DA-39121 
[_] Oxamide, Purified DA-48651 
() Potassium Acetate, N. F.,& Crystal, Technical DA-40821 
() Potassium Bifluoride, Technical DA-41461 
(_] Potassium Borate, Tetra, Purified DA-40771 
) Potassium Cyanate, Powder, Purified DA-41591 
() Potassium Cyanate, Powder, Technical DA-48821 
[_] Potassium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technical DA-41361 
(_) Potassium Fivoride, Anhydrous, Purified DA-40911 
[_] Potassium Fluoride, Crystal, Purifie. DA-41041 
[_] Potassium Nitrite, Fused, Lump DA-85521 
[_] Potassium Titanium Fluoride QA-40721 
([) Sodium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technical DA-4240! 
[} Stannous Chloride, Crystal, Technical DA-43421 
(_] Zine Formate, Crystal, Purified DA-44441 





if Your Operations Involve high purity process chemicals, you 
will undoubtedly want to know more about one or several of 
the Baker & Adamson Fine Chemicals listed here. Each now has 
important industrial applications . . . each is worthy of investiga- 
tion for many other uses suggested by its particular properties. 


cut out THIS COUPON AND MAILL.ewseeeeweae== 


To Help You make preliminary evaluation of these important 
new process chemicals, General Chemical has prepared a spe- 
cial data sheet for each. These sheets cover pertinent physical 
and chemical properties, suggested uses, containers, etc. Since 
many of these fine chemicals are rela- 

tively new to the industrial scene, REAGENTS 
data on them are frequently not avail- 

able in standard references, thus you 

will find these particular B&A data 

sheets of more than ordinary value. 


To Obtain Data sheets on the B&A  etasenne 
Fine Chemicals that interest you, just pemte 
fill out and mail coupon. 


BAKER & ADAMSON FINE CHEMICALS goes 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 1] 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, WN. Y. 


FINE CHEMICALS : 
Name 





Company. 





BAKER & ADAMSON Zc Cecmicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1 8 


Street 





8 





City Zone_—_State 


*) 


s 
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667, Washington Street 
NEW YORK 14, (N.Y,) 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 





look and 
see 


If you look at the facts, you will 

see the advantages of specifying 
A. Gross & Company as your 
Stearic Acid supplier. 

First, the color, the odor and the 
stability of A. Gross & Company’s 
Stearic Acid is superior. Made by 
the “pressing” method, there are no 
solvents of any kind employed and, 
therefore, no undesirable esters 
are present. 

Second, the Triple Pressed grade 
easily meets with U.S.P. 
requirements. 

THIRD, THE DOUBLE PRESSED 
GRADE AS WELL AS THE 
TRIPLE PRESSED GRADE HAS 
AN UNSAPONIFIABLE 
CONTENT OF 0.0%. 

Fourth, the Single Pressed and RM 
grades offer GROCO quality for 
applications where darker color and 
softer texture can be used. 

Packed in flake, bead and slab form; 
flake and bead in 50 lb. multi-wall 


bags for easy handling. 


Send for our catalog 
“Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 


ORS Company 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. Distributors in Principal Cities 
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ADVERTISEMENT—This entire page is a paid advertisement 


U.5.1. CHEMICAL NEWS 


Prepared by U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 





February * 


A Series for Chemists and Executives of the Solvents and Chemical Consuming Industries * 


1954 





Pests Do Not Develop 
High Resistance To 
Pyrethrins, Allethrin 


A recent report noted that the high resist- 
ance pests develop to some insecticides dis- 
appears when the insecticide is no longer 
used. However, about 12 generations of non- 
exposure to the insecticide must pass for 
pests to lose their resistance. Even then, it 
was indicated, the number of generations of 
effectiveness is likely to be less than before. 

Pyrethrins and allethrin were named as in- 
secticides against which pests have not been 
able to develop much resistance. In October 
1952, U.S.I. completed the nation’s first full- 
scale plant for the commercial synthesis of 
allethrin. U.S.I. combinations of pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide are well known under 
the trade name Pyrenone. Thoroughly tested 
formulations containing allethrin and Pyre- 
none, as well as the chemicals themselves, 
are available from U.S.I. to industry. 


New Electronic Camera 
Takes High-Speed Pictures 


A new camera reportedly can take a picture 
in only one tenth of one millionth of one 
second. Its speed is said to be so great that 
it can photographically chop a beam of light 
into separate segments. The shutter is de- 
scribed as a Kerr cell consisting of two screens 
of polarized material separated by a solution 
of nitrobenzene. An electronic device applies 
a high electrical potential across the cell. The 
shutter holds out light until the electrical 
charge realigns the molecules of nitroben- 
zene, thus permitting light to pass through 
the cell onto the film. 

According to the manufacturer there are no 
moving parts and the electrical power needed 
to take the picture is no greater than that 
required to light a Christmas tree bulb. The 
new camera promises to have a number of 
uses in the study of industrial processes, such 
as the observation of jet engine combustion. 


Continuous Separation In 
New-Type Dry Classifier 


A new type of dry classifier which con- 
tinuously separates coarse and fine air-borne 
particles has been announced. According to 
the manufacturer it can be used in a closed 
circuit with a pulverizing mill, or as a self- 
contained sizing unit for any moving stream 
of air-solids mixture. 

The classifier is described as basically an 
inverted, truncated-cone shell with a motor- 
driven, bladed rotor revolving on a vertical 
center axis inside the outer shell. The raw 
mixture of coarse and fine air-borne material 
is fed in from the bottom of the cone, passes 
upward in the annular space occupied by the 
whirling blades, describes a circular motion 
above the rotor, and discharges through a 
central opening in the top. Oversize particles 
are removed by the impact of the blades or 
drop out in the eddy-current above the rotor. 





Cotton Growers Cut Cost 
Of Weeding as Much as 50% 
With CIPC Formulations 


Show Excellent Promise for Soybeans, 
Legumes, Vegetables and Other Crops 


Striking accounts of the savings in labor costs through the use of CIPC 
herbicides have been published recently. For example, one cotton grower’s 
RL ATT 


Leading Ag Colleges Find 
Riboflavin Levels Too Low 


Reports from leading agricultural col- 
leges indicate that previously recommended 
riboflavin levels in animal feeds are too low 
for optimum growth and feed efficiency. Many 
experiment station authorities are increasing 
their recommendations for riboflavin additions 
to several times more than those of the Na- 
tional Research Council. Levels of supple- 
mental riboflavin as high as 6 to 9 grams per 
ton of finished feed are often recommended. 

U.S.L. offers a wide choice of riboflavin 
products derived from natural fermentation 
sources to meet the needs of the feed industry. 


Antifoam Spray Is 
Aerosol-Packaged 


Designed for foam control in the laboratory, 
pilot plant or other small scale processing, 
a new antifoam spray is said to combine rapid 
speed with maximum effectiveness. The spray 
is an aerosol-packaged dispersion of silicone 
compound in freon. It blankets foam with a 
cloud of finely divided particles of silicone. 
In most cases, the manufacturer states, no 
trace of silicone can be detected in the fin- 
ished batch after defoaming. Effective con- 
centrations of silicone are reported usually to 
range from 0.01 to 1.0 part per million, which 
is less than the 10 p.p.m. the Food and Drug 
Administration allows. The freon propellent 
vaporizes upon discharge. 


Masking Tape Withstands 
Temperatures up to 375° F. 


Masking tape designed for use in oven tem- 
peratures up to 325°F. is now available in 4 
to 36-inch widths, according to a recent report. 
Laboratory and field tests indicate that the 
tape can be used in temperatures as high as 
375°F. The new tape is said to remove cleanly 
from treated metal surfaces, leaving no ad- 
hesive deposit and to be capable of withstand- 
ing much longer bake cycles. 

It is thought that aircraft assembly, engine 
and parts manufacturers will be able to use 
the new tape for high-heat masking on treated 
metals such as anodized aluminum, pickeled 
steel and dichromated magnesium. Elec- 
tronics manufacturers, among others in the 
metal finishing trade, should have need for the 
pressure-sensitive masking tape. 





hoeing costs were reduced from approximately 
$12.00 to $0.50 an acre in an area treated 
with 3 pounds of CIPC per acre. Chemical 
weed control costs under these conditions are 
reasonably constant at $5.00 to $6.00 an acre, 
indicating a saving of about $6.00 an acre. 


- ~ 


Hoeing costs to control weeds are about $12.00 
an acre in cotton fields like this. 


According to the National Cotton Council, a 
substantial part of the cost of producing cot- 
ton is that of weed control — which previously 
has been done largely by hand hoeing. Today, 
however, the average cotton grower is faced 
with a steadily shrinking labor force and the 
necessity of paying higher wages. His labor 
costs are unpredictable, and any means of 
reducing them and saving money is an eco- 
nomic necessity. If for no other reason than 
this, more and more cotton growers are using 
CIPC weed control formulations. 

CIPC formulations have been reported equal 
or superior to the best known commercial 
herbicides for cotton weed control. Two 
things assure their increasing use in this 
field: the fact that CIPC gives highly satis- 
factory weed control, and repeated dem- 
onstrations showing that it is the safest 
compound available. 

Many Promising Uses 
CIPC formulations are usually applied to 


the soil after planting but be- 
fore the emergence of the crop 
plant. Although CIPC first 
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Te neitann CIPC Cuts 
Weeding Costs 


gained recognition for the control of weeds 
in cotton growing, it has excellent poten- 
tialities for the control of weeds in soybeans, 
sugar beets, certain legumes, vegetable crops, 


CIPC® 
2 Ibs /A = ~ 


y Mos eS PEE 
Weed cuntietl wantin apron application of CIPC 
at the rate of two pounds per acre. No manual 
weeding has been required. Plants are, bottom 
to top, green beans, com, peanuts, soybeans 
and cotton. 


strawberries, ornamentals and nursery stock. 
CIPC also has been used to control weedy 
grasses in fence rows, along roadways, in 
fire lanes, in perennial grass seed crops and 
in other miscellaneous crops. 





ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Alcohol (Isoamy! Alcohol) 
Butanol (Normal-Buty! Alcohol) 
Fuse! Oi! — Refined 
Propanol (Normal-Propy! Alcohol) 


Ethanol (Ethyl! Alcohol) 

Specially Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Completely Denatured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 

Pure—190 proof U.S.P., 
Absolute—200 Proof 

Solox*—proprietary solvent— 
regular and anhydrous 


ANTI-FREEZE 
Super Pyro* Anti-Freeze 
U.S.1. Permanent Anti-Freeze 


ETHERS 


Ethy! Ether, U.S.P. 
Ethyl Ether, Absolute—A.C.S. 


ACETONE—A.C.S. 
L = by * 


ANSOLS 
Ansol* M 
Ansol* PR 


Diatol* 
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ACETIC ESTERS 

Amy! Acetate—Commercial 

and High Test 

Buty! Acetate 

Ethy! Acetate—al! grades 

Normal-Propyl Acetate 
OXALIC ESTERS 

Dibuty! Oxalate 

Diethy! Oxalate 
PHTHALIC ESTERS 

Diamy! Phthalate 

Dibuty! Phthalate 

Diethy! Phthalote 


OTHER ESTERS 


Diethy! Carbonate Inda 
Ethyl Chioroformate 


Ten to Twenty Year Life 
For New Storage Battery 


A new type of storage battery with a life 
expectancy of ten to twenty years has been 
announced as available to manufacturers for 
testing and appraisal. It is claimed that while 
the initial cost of the battery is two to five 
times as much as the conventional type, it 
lasts so much longer that the actual cost is 
perhaps half as much. 

The new battery uses nickel cadmium cells 
of a special sintered plate type in place of 
lead. Reported to be unaffected by shock and 
vibration, and to eliminate the worry of over- 
charging, reverse charging or short circuiting, 
it contains an alkaline solution instead of 
acid and will operate at temperatures as low 
as 65 degrees below zero or as high as 165 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
LT ENTS A TSS 


It is “extremely effective” in keeping stored 
potatoes from sprouting, and recently pub- 
lished results indicate CIPC shows unusual 
promise for fruit thinning of peaches. There 
is every indication that the already large 
number of uses for CIPC formulations will 
expand in the future. 

U.S.I. produces CIPC as a 70 per cent 
solution concentrate in xylene, from which 
formulators usually prepare ready-to-use herbi- 
cides containing 4 pounds of CIPC per gallon 
by adding emulsifiers and additional solvent. 


The amount of CIPC used per acre will 
vary from 1 to 8 pounds. This depends on the 
crop and type of weed involved and on the 
type of soil. In general, as the soil changes 
from a light sandy loam to a heavy loam the 
amount of CIPC required for weed control will 
increase. CIPC is used under a wide variety of 
climatic and agronomic conditions, and there 
are, of course, variations in performance. 
Therefore, local authorities should be con- 
sulted for recommendations on its use. 

Technical data on CIPC and IPC, another 
U.S.L weed controller, are available upon 
request. The latest CIPC bulletin lists more 
than 70 helpful references. 





PRODUCTS OF 


RESINS (Synthetic and a 
Arochem* —modified 
Arofene*—pure ae 
Arofiat*—for special flat finishes 
Arofilint*—room temperature 

curing phenolic 

Aroplaz*—alkyds and allied materials 
Aropol*—copolymer modified alkyds 
Ester Gums—all types 
Natural Resins—all standard grades 


INSECTICIDE MATERIALS 
Allethrin 
CPR Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 
Piperony! Butoxide 
Piperony! Cyclonene 
Pyrenone* Concentrates: Liquid & Dust 
Pyrethrum Products: Liquid and Dust 
Rotenone Products: Liquid and Dust 
INSECTIFUGE MATERIALS 
lone* 
Triple-Mix Repellents 


NDUSTRIAL CHemicaLs Co. 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 














Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.1, 


wt —~yY for high vacuum use is avail- 
a in three grades. The grease reportedly 
provides proper viscosity for temperatures from 
60° to 110° F., shows very low hydrocarbon 
absorption, and permits pumpdown in vacuum 
systems. ~— (No. 1010) 
Fire-resistant translucent fiberglass panels de- 
signed for critical fire areas are claimed to 
offer adequate color stability. Uses include struc- 
tural and decorative applications. (No. 1011) 


A new flash-point tester is electrically-heated. 
A 150-watt heater and variable-power trans 
former with reproducible setting are reported to 
supply the close heat control needed by the 
ASTM D-S6 test. ————————_ (No. 1012) 
A new paper making process uses 40% of cheap 
poplar wood, according to a recent report. Pre- 
viously only 10 per cent of poplar has been 
successfully used, it was stated. In addition to 
special pulp grinding methods, a new chemical 
process was used. (No. 1013) 


A new coal additive, described as simple to use, 
is said to reduce heating costs, do away with 
hard clinkers, eliminate odors and soot, and en- 
able a banked fire to start up instantly. (No. 1014) 


A copper plating process reportedly produces 
mirror brightness, avoids pitting of the cathode 
and holds  betebtenee breakdown to a — 
According to the developers of the p 
increases plating production up to 60%. (No. 1615) 


i _ 





For g fast at tempera- 
tures as high as 5000° F., a new pressure pick-up 
is little larger than a cigarette. The instrument 
component is said to dispose of heat at a rate 
of 11 BTU’s a second over each square inch of 
its surface. ed (No. 1016) 
A new detergent for dry cleaning systems is 
said to increase the removal of Conoean 
stains and to eliminate shrinkage, breaking and 
water stain. The detergent permits the use of 
larger amounts of moisture. (No. 1017) 


Org di P ds and their derivatives 
can now be made economically, using finely 
dispersed sodium. A new booklet describes easy 
preparation methods using simple mixing proce- 
dures. Yields are said to be high, and reaction 
rates easy to control. (No. 1018) 


A new microfilmer has been announced as offer- 
ing five different reduction ratios and a choice 
of either 16 mm. or 35 mm. film. According to 
the manufacturer it provides a choice of three 
accepted methods of microfilming: standard, duo 
and duplex. (No. 1019) 








INTERMEDIATES 
Acetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet- ortho-chloroani lide 
ortho 





pore te erin a 

Ethyl! Acetoacetate 

Ethy! Benzoylacetate 

Ethy! Sodium Oxalacetate 
FEED PRODUCTS 

Calcium Pantothenate (Feed Grade) 

Choline Chloride 

Curbay B-G* 80 

poi-Methionine (Feed Grade) 

Niacin, U.S.P. 

Riboflavin Concentrates 

Special Liquid Curbay* 

U.S.1. Vitamin By, and 

Antibiotic Feed Supplements 
Vacatone* 40 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
Metallic Sodium 
Methionine (Pharm.) 
N-Acety! pi-Methionine 
Nitrocellulose Soins. 
Propionaldehyde 
Propionic Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 
Urethan, U.S.P. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Acetaldehyde 

Caustic Soda 

Ethylene 

IPC (lsopropy!-N- 
Pheny! Carbomate) 


cipc 
Liquid Chlorine 








Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TIME and PATIENCE are 
combined with uncompromising 
Florasynth skill to bring you 


this modern interpretation 





of fragrance perfection 
... with its highly desired 
influence in popular 


product appeal... 





—— 
» Lon LABORATORIES, INC. 
CHICAGO 6 « NEW YORK 61 © LOS ANGELES 21 
NEW ORLEANS nt, 


CINCINNATS OETROIT + DALLAS + MEMPHIS - 
ST. tours s SAN FRANCISCO 7 + SAN BERNARDINO 
DrLorasyntn LABS. (Conede itd.) - MONTREAL - TORONTO + VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG 
" PRODUCTOS Y LABORATORIOS FLORASYNTH, S.A. MEXICO 11, OF. 
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...Ready to Roll from Coast to Coast 


Usage for industrial alcohols has 
reached an unparalleled level dur- 
ing the past decade . . . creating a 
demand that Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, a pioneer in alcohol re- 
search and production, has answered 
by producing more ethyl alcohols 
and derivatives for the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Over the supply lines of America 
move the CSC fleet of tank cars and 
tank trucks, bringing these essential 
chemicals to industry from its nation- 
wide network of strategically located 
plants and distribution points...ready 
to offer you unsurpassed service. 


CSC ethyl alcohols are available 
in all formulas and grades to meet 
the most exacting requirements of 
the pharmaceutical and _ industrial 
trades. 
ALCOHOLS 
Rossville Hexagon ® Cologne Spirits 
Rossville Algrain® Alcohol U.S.P. 
Rossville Gold Shield® U.S.P. 
Shellacol * 
Quakersol © 
DERIVATIVES 
Ethyl Acetate*Diethyl Maleate’ Acetaldehyde 


Quixol ® 


Write or phone Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. for full information. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


OTHER cSc CHEMICALS 

=> 
Butanol Aminohydroxy Compounds 
Butyl Lactate Riboflavin Crystals 
Buty! Acetate Hydroxylammonium Salts 
Butyl Stearate Nitroparaffins 
Dibutyl Phthalaté Formaldehyde NF. 
Tributyl Phosphate Pentaerythritol 


Methanol Acetone 
Ammonia Methylamines 


COMMERCIAL SojyeytS CORPORATION 


ESTERS - 
SOLVENTS - 


AMINOALCOHOLS 
INTERMEDIATES 


AMINES ° 
PLASTICIZERS - 


ALDEHYDES ° ALCOHOLS ° 
AMMONIA + NITROPARAFFINS > 


. + = “49 
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FLOWER OIL White, fidac d 


The perfect Lilac for toilet waters, perfumes, lipsticks or 

other cosmetic preparations. As produced by Verona — 
White Lilac captures and holds for your product all the delicate, 
springtime fragrance of the fresh-picked flower itself. 

This is one of the many outstanding Verona fragrances that 

is helping market leaders on their road to success. 

Here are a few others—try them in your present oils, 

and note the marked improvement: 


@ ALDINE VERONA... With only % to %% you'll hit an exciting new aldehydic 
topnote. 


RESEDALIA To make your Lily and Lilac scents come thrillingly alive 
.. add % to %%. 


CYCLAMAL...../ Add up to 5% ... for a cleaner, crisper impact. 


CUMIN KETONE . . See how only % to 42% added to your present floral fragrance 
heightens and freshens the effect. 





Sole Representatives in the U. S. for J. and E. SOZIO, Grasse, France 
Natural Absolutes + Resinoides + Essential Oils 


- VERONA raopucrs ro mune saLes row (bu pRoDuers 


Aromatics Division 


26 Verona Avenue, Newark, N. J. VERONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 208 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 
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Beauty Fashion 


Provides a straight line to the 
most profitable points of sale. 


1 Reaches the retailers who know how to sell 
perfumes and cosmetics and who do sell 
well over 80% of these products, except low 


priced, mass distributed toiletries. 


2 These retailers are nearly all (86%) 
located in the 168 metropolitan markets which 
do 75.27% of all apparel sales and over 
85% of the perfume and cosmetic sales of 
selected cosmetic distribution. 


3 The key to selling in these stores is 
the girl behind the counter. Beauty Fashion’s 
club subscription, editorial policy, school 
training program and personal contacts have, 
over 35 years, made these girls an 
intimate part of Beauty Fashion’s readers. 


DRAUT) 


Yushion 


101 West 3ist Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
Phone: LOngacre 3-3177 
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@ From Pfizer’s recently constructed plant incor- 
porating the latest techniques of production 
comes a brand new Riboflavin. Produced by 
fermentation, this product incorporates all the 
best qualities you look for in Riboflavin. Its 
color is always uniform from batch-to-batch. 
Exacting measures of control keep it virtually 
free from odor. Write for samples and prices. 
Shipped in 25, 50, 100 and 500 gm. bottles; 


icelan 


1, 5, 10 and 25 kilo drums. 

Other Pfizer Vitamins of the B-Complex: 
Thiamine Hydrochloride U. S. P., Thiamine 
Mononitrate U.S. P., Niacin U.S. P., Niacina- 
mide U.S. P., Calcium Pantothenate, Pyridoxine 
Hydrochloride, Vitamin B,,. Concentrate Oral 
Grade, Vitamin B,, Crystalline U. S. P., Vita- 
min B,, Crystalline 0.1% Trituration with Man- 
nitol or Dicalcium Phosphate. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, III.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Vitamins Pfizer 













How Givaudan’s 
continuing research helps solve 


your fragrance problems 
















A program of continuing research, integrated The complete variety of aromatic chemi- Many successful perfumes owe their JJ) Givaudan’ 
throughout all Givaudan laboratories, is con- cals manufactured by Givaudan represents outstanding originality and beauty to offer odor 
stantly making available new and better materials long pioneering in the development of these specialties developed through Givae which hay 
to perfume, soap and cosmetic manufacturers. “keystones of progress” in perfumery. dan’s research and creative ability. bility, cor 
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we their Givaudan’s Aerosol Laboratory enables us to Shelf testing has long been an important As the largest manufacturer of aromatics, 
eauty to ofer odors in pressure-propelled products part of Givaudan’s service. Our staff will Givaudan can meet all needs, large or 
1 Givaw which have been fully tested for compati- cooperate with you in paralleling our tests small, for quality and variety, and also 
vility. | bility, corrosion, solubility and fixation. with yours, thus providing a double check. give close attention to special problems. 











Peg 


Continuing research, together with 





modern production facilities, enables 
Givaudan to give its customers valuable 


cooperation in product development. 


¢ 
GIVAUDAN 


\ 


Better perfume materials through constant research and creative ability 


GIVAUDAN - DELAWANNA, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street . New York 36, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia - Boston - Cincinnati - Detroit 
Chicago - Seattle - Los Angeles - Toronto 





when using fine chemicals 


.. lo be sure | V check the source 
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BACKGROUND FOR 


TAILOR-MADE 


CHEMICALS 


As a major supplier of fine, dependable chemicals to the 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, Mallinckrodt has long had a 
enviable reputation. This was earned not only with 
standard chemicals, but with chemicals and intermediates 
made ¢o specification for the greatest names in the 
pharmaceutical field. Mallinckrodt’s chemists often work 
in cooperation with pharmaceutical houses to create 
exactly the right chemical, with thé right properties—and 
get the job done at the right time. This is good to 
remember the next time you set out to develop a new product 


Write us if you have questions or a problem. 


SERVING THE PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURER 
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MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS maLLincKroor streer, st. Louis)" 
72 GOLD ST., NEW YORK 8, N.Y. CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . CLEVELAM 


LOS ANGELES . PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO . MONTREAL . TORONT 
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“The boss told me that we are more important to the 
company than Howdy Doody.” 


3 


Keeping Posted 


F.D.A. Personnel Problems 


Personnel of the Food & Drug Administration continues 
to be cut by reduced Congressional appropriations 
despite the steadily increasing work of enforcement 
facing the FDA, according to Food and Drugs Commis- 
sioner Charles W. Crawford. In Commissioner Craw- 
ford’s paper read before the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Law Section, New York State Bar Association by 
Charles A. Herrmann, Chief of the New York Station, 
FDA enforcement personnel, which reached a peak of 
944 in 1951, dropped to 919 in 1952, then dropped 
further to 862 for 1953, and today stands at 797. 
“Through these years,” said Mr. Crawford, the work- 
load was further increasing by the growth in population, 
by expanding technological processes of production, and 
by the continuing increase in the proportion of the 
total production of these commodities introduced into 
interstate commerce. 

“Consumers spend about one-fourth of their total 
income for foods, drugs, cosmetics, and therapeutic 
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devices. The retail value of these commodities which 
move annually in interstate commerce is about $50 
billion, an average of nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars for each of the 207 field inspectors and 15 import 
examiners now on our rolls. 

“About 96,000 manufacturing, processing, and ware- 
housing establishments do a substantial interstate busi- 
ness. At our current rate of operations each of these 
can be inspected once in about twelve years. The 
amount of these commodities to which attention can 
be given annually through inspection of factories and 
warehouses and by examination of representative official 
samples from interstate shipments is less than 1/10 of 
one per cent of the total interstate traffic. 

“Official samples are collected only when information, 
usually obtained by inspection, indicates possible viola- 
tions. Over the past several years an average of about 
20 per cent of the official samples have been found so 
seriously in violation as to warrant court action. Un- 
questionably the work could be multiplied several-fold 
without approaching the point of diminishing returns.” 
As to the areas of enforcement which are being followed 
by this restricted personnel, Commissioner Crawford 
said: 

“To meet this situation with the least possible risk to 
consumer welfare, we cannot slacken our activities in 
protection of health. This precludes any significant 
cutback on our drug work, even in misbranding cases, 
for drugs misrepresented for serious disease conditions 
can cause serious harm. Our cosmetic work has been 
mainly confined to potentially injurious items. This 
leaves a reduction in work on foods as our only alter- 
native. 

“In the food field, we can make no cutback on products 
contaminated with poisonous substances.” 

“So little work on economic violations was done in 
fiscal 1953 that even drastic curtailment will not meet 
the deficit. The whole food standards program will lose 
ground, both in the formulation of new standards, 
which requires a substantial amount of field study, and 
in the enforcement of standards already on the books. 
Sufficient savings to cover the deficit can be made only 
by reducing work on sanitation and on filthy and 
decomposed foods.” 

As a result of these statements in Commissioner Craw- 
ford’s paper, the Section adopted a resolution urging 
Congress “in effecting budget economies to avoid im- 
pairment of the Federal Food & Drug Administration's 
food standards program or any relaxation of law en- 
forcement for the protection of consumers.” 


Excellently Managed Companies 

Eighteen companies in this industry have been certified 
as “excellently managed” by the American Institute 
of Management, New York. Eleven of them received 
the award for the fourth consecutive year: Abbott 
Laboratories, Bristol-Myers Company, Cheesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, Interchemical Corporation, 
Johnson & Johnson, Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Merck & Co., National Distillers Products Corporation, 
Parke, Davis & Co., Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, and Sterling Drug, Inc. 

Three firms received the award for three consecutive 
years: International Cellucotton Products Co., Victor 
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Chemical Works, and Walgreen Co. Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
received the designation for the second year. Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, Gillette Company, and Procter 
& Gamble Company also were certified. 


A.D.A. Knocks Anti-Enzymes 


The American Dental Association reported last month 
that new evidence on the anti-enzyme tooth pastes does 
not support original claims made for their effectiveness 
in preventing tooth decay. The Association’s Council 
on Dental Therapeutics said that the new research 
serves only to emphasize the Association’s skepticism 
concerning the entire anti-enzyme field of dentifrices. 
In a resolution approved unanimously by the Council 
on January 23, this group said that it had reviewed the 
evidence on anti-enzyme dentifrices and had “found no 
satisfactory evidence of their effectiveness against tooth 
decay.” The resolution also said that on the basis of 
the new evidence, there is doubt that one of the anti- 
enzyme tooth pastes now on the market would have the 
“superiorability” it claims to prevent decay-producing 
acid formation. 

The resolution reads: 

Whereas, the Council on Dental Therapeutics has re- 
viewed the evidence concerning “anti-enzyme” denti- 
frices and has found no satisfactory clinical evidence of 
their effectiveness against tooth decay, and 

Whereas, certain new evidence conflicts with the orig- 
inal claims as regards a superior ability of one of these 
dentifrices (containing sodium N-lauroyl sarcosinate) 
to prevent the occurrence of a dangerous acidity in the 
dental plaque, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
emphasizes that 

(1) there is doubt that a dentifrice containing sodium 
N-lauroyl sarcosinate will prevent the occurrence of a 
significantly low pH level on the tooth surface, and 
(2) claims for the effectiveness of any anti-enzyme 
dentifrices are not yet substantiated. 


New Hydrocortisone Synthesis 


Scientists of the natural products research department 
of the Schering Corporation announced late last month 
a new synthesis of hydrocortisone or compound F which 
“affords a potentially cheap and plentiful supply” of 
this important drug. The report, given at the Sixth 
Annual Scientific Conference of the American Chemical 
Society’s North Jersey Section by Dr. Eugene P. 
Oliveto, Miss Corrine Gerold, and Dr. E. B. Hershberg, 
describes a unique method in the transformation of ox 
bile into hydrocortisone. 

Formic Acid is used to yield a formate of the delicate 
steroid compound obtained from ox bile or from fer- 
mentation processes. This formate goes through the 
later steps in the synthesis without destruction of the 
complicated molecular structure which makes the com- 
pound active against disease. A result of two years of 
research, the formate step was described as a “pro- 
tective device for the sensitive hydroxyl group at posi- 
tion 11” in the molecular configuration. The advantage 
is that the protective formate can be removed by a 
chemical reaction which releases the hydrocortisone. 
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Mallinckrodt Uranium Work 

More than twelve years after receiving the secret 
assignment to produce pure uranium oxide for the 
atomic energy program, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
and three other companies participating in Malling. 
krodt Project 42-17 have received permission from the 
A.E.C. to tell their story for the first time in a joint 
advertising program which started in the January issye 
of Fortune. The other companies are Singmaster & 
Breyer, Blaw-Knox, and Wigton-Abbott Corporation, 


Atoms to Art 


Last month the Chemists’ Club, New York, closed its 
Second Mid-Winter Exhibit of Arts and Crafts by 
members and employees. Occupying the entire right 
and left wings of the mezzanine in Rumford Hall the 
exhibit contained excellent examples of paintings by 
Dr. Lauren B. Hitchcock, Blyth Reynolds, Michael 
Lemmermeyer and Attico Vasquez. Interesting camera 
studies by Don Keyes were featured along with John 
Loughlin’s amazing Brownie portraits of notables. An 
interesting collection of marine life specimens from 
Sanibel Island in the Gulf of Mexico by V. W. Zons, 
a mobile by Zola Deutsch and the art work for a 
modernistic Christmas Card by Haldane Gee completed 
a very successful showing. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit was an oil painting 
of Fred Rauch, of S. B. Penick & Co., executed by 
Michael Lemmermeyer, of Aromatic Products. 


Pfizer Markets Tetracycline 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. has entered the market with tetra- 
cycline, but it is to be marketed through J. B. Roerig 
& Co., a division of Pfizer. Introduced under the trade 
name Tetracyn, the first dosage forms being made 
available are sugar-coated tablets and a preparation 
for intravenous administration. Other Pfizer antibiotics 
in finished form, including Terramycin, are marketed 
through the Pfizer Laboratories division of the com- 
pany. Pfizer is the second company to announce 
tetracycline. The first was Lederle Laboratories. 


Must Stop Hair Claims 


The Hair & Scalp Clinic, Washington, D. C., has been 
ordered by an initial decision of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing examiner to stop claiming that their 
preparations for the hair and scalp have any effect in 
preventing or overcoming baldness. The order also runs 
against claims that the products cause hair to take on 
new life; induce the growth of new hair or stunted hair; 
cause the permanent elimination of dandruff or itching, 
dryness, or oiliness of the scalp; or prevent or cure other 
scalp disorders. 

Regarding use of the word, “clinic,” in the corporate 
name, the examiner quoted Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary as defining clinic as ‘‘an institution . .- 
in which concrete cases or problems of a special type 
are studied, and expert advice or treatment given. 
He also referred to “the rather common use of the w 

to refer to organizations and activities having no col- 
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nection with medical science.” He therefore concluded 
that use of the word, “clinic”, in the corporate name “is 
incapable of misleading any substantial portion of the 
public, and that this charge in the complaint has not 
heen sustained.” 


Fair Trade Suit Seeks $25,000 


Sterling Drug has filed a $25,000 fair trade damage 
suit in Newark, N. J., against Weissbard Brothers for 
“serious injury to its business, trade-marks and good 
will” sustained through fair trade price violations on 
Bayer Aspirin, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia and Double 
Danderine. In the complaint filed in Superior Court of 
New Jersey, Chancery Division, Essex County, Sterling 
is seeking under the New Jersey Fair Trade Act, tem- 
porary and permanent injunctions to restrain Weiss- 
bard from continuing “their unfair competition and 
interference” with Sterling’s lawful fair trade contracts. 
The drug manufacturer has fair trade contracts “now 
in full force and effect” with retailers in New Jersey and 
in the city of Newark, the complaint notes. Despite 
Sterling’s repeated demands that the defendant “cease 
and desist from their unlawful price cutting and unfair 
competition,” Weissbard has refused to do so, according 
to the complaint. Sterling’s “system of distribution 
within the State of New Jersey has been and will be 
demoralized and disrupted” and the company “has 
been and will be deprived of the benefit’ of its con- 
tracts and the New Jersey Fair Trade Act, the com- 
plaint continues, unless the violations are enjoined. 
Weissbard’s violations of the minimum fair trade prices 
on Bayer, Phillips’ and Danderine have not been “for 
the benefit of their customers or of the public generally,” 
the complaint charges. The defendant is “using such 
products as loss leaders to attract customers into their 
places of business to sell other articles having higher 
markups and a greater margin of profit,’ according to 
the complaint. 


Fair Trade Damage Suits 


Damage suits “totaling more than one million dollars 
have been started during the past month by manufac- 
turers against discount houses and other violators of 
minimum fair trade prices, and more actions of this 
type are on the way,”” Maurice Mermey said late last 
month. According to Mr. Mermey, “the growing drive 
to counteract ‘bootleg’ selling in the marketplace indi- 
cates a trend to curb violators'by seeking stiff damages 
for past injuries as well as getting injunctions to prevent 
future injuries to manufacturers’ trade-marks and dis- 
tribution systems.” 

Manufacturers are also beginning to move in on mail 
order operators located in non-fair-trade areas who are 
openly defying the fair trade laws of adjacent states 
by violating fair trade prices in selling across state lines, 
said Mr. Mermey. 


Fair trade actions seeking heavy damages listed by 
Mr. Mermey include: a $250,000 action against E. J. 
Korvette Co., New York discount house, brought by 
Helena Rubinstein, and a $25,000 suit against Korvette 
by Johnson & Johnson; a $200,000 suit against Charles 
Hawkins in California, entered by Westinghouse Corpo- 
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ration; three $50,000 damage suits against Hall of 
Distributors brought respectively by Benrus Watch 
Co., Bulova Watch Co. and Speidel Corp.; two have 
been brought by Sunbeam Corp. against 20th Century 
Co. and International Solgo, Inc.; Sterling Drug has 
filed a $25,000 suit against Weissbard Brothers, 
Newark, N. J. 


The Drug Business Today 

Sales of pharmaceuticals have increased from $265 to 
$860 million at manufacturers’ prices in ten short years 
from 1942 to 1952, according to Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president of Winthrop-Stearns. Druggists 
have shown a similar increase from $292,460,000 to 
$1,072,700,000 in the same period. 

Per capita expenditures for drugs and sundries in 1952 
was $10, according to Dr. Klumpp. Comparisons show 
that per capita expenditure for alcoholic beverages was 
$55; for tobacco products $32; for interest on personal 
debt $12.50; for auto repair, greasing, washing, parking, 
storage and rental $11; for admissions to specified 
spectator amusements $10. 

Compared with $1,623,000,000 expended in 1952 for 
drug preparations and sundries, Dr. Klumpp finds that 
in that same year expenses for funeral and burial service, 
cemeteries and crematories, monuments and tombstones 
totaled $1,218,000,000. 

Stating that “today a few pills costing perhaps several 
dollars are often the equivalent of what used to be a 
perilous illness with long disability, loss of earning, 
hospital and nursing expense and a convalescence that 
sometimes lasted a month,”” Dr. Klumpp continued: 
“For instance, Dr. Ivor Griffith made a study of the 
cost of a case of pneumonia in a Philadelphia hospital 
in 1927. He found that the average hospital, doctor 
and {nurse bills amounted to $358.00 and the duration 
of hospitalization averaged five weeks. During this 
time and a subsequent convalescent period, the loss of 
earnings brought the total cost of the illness up to ap- 
proximately $1,000 and that was when a thousand dollars 
really was a thousand dollars. I can add that in 1953 
the average‘duration of lobar pneumonia was less than 
two weeks with no period of convalescence required. 
Most cases were treated at home with antibiotics costing 
the patient approximately $15.12 if penicillin was used 
and $29.68 if one of the broad spectrum antibiotics 
was employed. We have no comparable figures for 
loss of earnings but it is nevertheless evident that our 
industry has brought about a great economic saving 
in the total cost of this and many other illnesses. How 
great these savings actually are in dollars and cents a 
good accountant such as Jim Hill can perhaps calculate. 
He would have to take into consideration the fact that 
many potential cases never get to be full blown pneu- 
monia because of the prompt use of antibiotics. He 
would also have to remember that the undertaker used 
to get one good funeral out of every five cases of lobar 
pneumonia whereas today our industry has deprived 
him of almost all of this business. 

“The trouble with the pharmaceutical business in the 
first place is that the purchaser can’t tell the value and 
professional content of a pill by looking at it. In the 
second place the customer doesn’t want it and doesn’t 
get any pleasure from it. And, finally, it just isn’t 
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human nature to feel deeply grateful for,having been 
spared a perilous illness that he knew wasn’t going to 
happen. In the old days when patients were snatched 
from death’s door after a period of mortal peril and 
suffering, there was less complaint about the cost of 
medical care. Let’s not forget that the drug treatment 
of an illness seems cheapest when there are no drugs 
known to treat it. 

“All this points up the crying need for the industry to 
tell its story—which has never been adequately told, 
and to show the public that the cost of medication is 
not high. Our medical profession has a_ similar 
problem.” 


Kiumpp on Substitution 


Addressing the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade, Dr. Theodore 
G. Klumpp, president of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., and 
president of the recently organized National Pharma- 
ceutical Council said that the Council aims to tackle 
the two internal problems facing the drug industry, 
namely substitution and duplication. 

“There are basically two motives for substitution,” 
said Dr. Klumpp. “The first is the plausible desire to 
avoid carrying a burdensome inventory of pharmaceu- 
ticals. To meet this problem our manufacturers have 
undertaken what no other industry known to me has 
done, namely to guarantee the sales of our products 
by taking back for full credit any unsold items. Some 
of us have even gone further than that to ease the 
retailers’ inventory burden. In addition we have under- 
taken the major effort and expense of moving our 
brands through our detailing, advertising, sampling, 
direct mail and exhibits. If there is any more we can 
reasonably do, I’m sure we would like to know what 
it is. 

The second motive is to get an article a little cheaper 
than the price asked by the brand manufacturer. How 
shortsighted this is should be self evident. The cheap 
substitutor or imitator cuts costs because he has spent 
nothing for research nor one red cent to create business 
for the retailer. With no reputation to sustain he is 
tempted to compromise on quality and control and thus 
offer a product of less reliability. He is the bootlegger 
of the drug industry. Of course he can offer his shoddy 
merchandise at a cheaper price but at the same time 
the retailers who deal with him are undermining the 
very foundations of their future business. . . . 

“The economic effect of substitution, so far as the man- 
ufacturer is concerned, is severe. It is depriving us of 
10, 20 and even as much as 40 per cent of the sales of 
certain of our products. 

“The effect on competitors is likewise drastic. The 
retail druggists of America have properly cried out 
against chiselers in the marketplace who would assas- 
sinate their reputation for fair dealing. Yet he who sub- 
stitutes is himself a chiseler. His first victim is the 
doctor’s patient who, at best, got a product of uncertain 
quality. His other victims are the reputable retail 
pharmacists in the community who may be accused by 
the public of overcharging for prescriptions honestly 
compounded. 

“Finally, continuation of such practices as substitution 
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can result in weakening the structure of fair competi- 
tion. You and I know that the laws of fair competition 
which the pharmaceutical industry prizes so highly are 
built around brand names. It is the brand name, for 
example, which gives fair trade its legal basis. To Wipe 
out the brand name structure by substituting generic 
names is to wipe out the great protection against yp. 
fair competition which the retail druggists of America 
have worked so hard for so long to develop. I cap 
think of no greater dis-service to the entire industry.” 
With regard to duplication by the manufacturer 
Dr. Klumpp said: 

“I pledge you my individual efforts to seek an equitable 
solution; and I am sure all of the reputable manufae- 
turers will individually do their best, so far as they are 
able within the bounds of the anti-trust laws.” 

With regard to the National Pharmaceutical Couneil, 
Dr. Klumpp said: 

“The National Pharmaceutical Council was organized 
to help solve some of the internal and perhaps some of 
the external problems of our industry. We are now in 
the process of organization and charting our course for 
the future. It is still too early for anyone to say exactly 
how we are going to proceed. However, there are cer- 
tain basic ideas in the minds of its founders. The first 
is the firm conviction that an industry divided against 
itself cannot stand. We are not organized to drive a 
wedge between pharmacy and the manufacturers. On 
the contrary we believe that the interests of all of us 
will be best served by strengthening the bonds of com- 
mon interest that hold us together. Our objective isa 
strong industry from one end to the other.” 


Medical Journal Advertising 

The Association of Medical Advertising Agencies has 
issued a report on the first major attempt ever made 
jointly by agencies and publishers in this specialized 
field to improve the relationship and to evaluate the 
medium of periodical advertising. 

At the first invitation luncheon seminar of the group, 
representatives of 35 publishers of 150 medical, drug, 
dental, nursing, and other professional journals met 
with representatives of medical and pharmaceutical 
agencies. The A.M.A.A. said its primary interest was 
to advance the role of periodical advertising. Seminar 
title was The Need for Factual Evidence on the Sales 
Producing Effectiveness of Publication Advertising. 
Two basic issues were crystallized during the three 
and a half hour discussion of mutual problems. They 
were: How could both parties cooperate to evaluate 
journal advertising as compared with other promotional 
media, such as direct mail, detailing, sampling; and 
how could they establish a set of criteria to measure 
that value and the preference features of individual 
books in the field. 

Although no definite resolutions were passed in this 
first meeting, the publishers seemed inclined to leave 
the responsibility for draft of the criteria to the 
A.M.A.A. Many suggestions were made to use cou 
and experience of such organizations as A.B.C., C.C.A- 
N.1LA.A. and the new Business Papers Association. 
L. W. Frohlich, vice-president of A.M.A.A., asked the 
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publishers whether they would agree to provide agencies 
with uniform criteria for evaluation of the medium, or 
to help to develop the criteria. Mr. Frohlich listed 
twelve tangible criteria and three intangible criteria. 
Tangibles included cost per thousand, life of advertise- 
ment, selective coverage, new values in the publication, 
and presentation of the appearance and feature of the 
product. Intangibles included prestige building and 
friendliness. 

William Douglas McAdams reported statistics showing 
the very small percentage of professional journals which 
belong to A.B.C. and C.C.A. Of 81 dental publications, 
for example, three were in C.C.A. 

“The cost of professional publications is going up and 
the advertisers are taking a deeper look at the practices 
in the entire field,” Mr. McAdams said. He suggested 
the A.M.A.A. form two committees, one on a functional 
level, the other on an ethical level. 

Thomas Gardner of the American Medical Association 
reported that a new survey has substantiated the case 
for medical journal advertising. Depth interviews of 
45 minutes and more were used with doctors to learn 
where they learned of a new product and why they 
prescribed it. 

“More than $130,000,000 is spent by advertisers in all 
categories,” Mr. Gardner said. Of this figure, $90,000,- 
000 goes for detail men, $22,000,000 for direct mail, and 
less than $10,000,000 for medical journals. This survey 
shows that these specialty publications are not getting 
a share of the advertising dollar based on their relative 
effectiveness.” 


Court Changes F.D.C. Act Attitude 


Illustrating with decisions by the U. S. Supreme Court 
that since its enactment in 1938 up to rather recently, 
the courts had interpreted the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act in a manner which went further than the 
actual wording of parts of the law itself in giving pro- 
tection to the public, Vincent A. Kleinfeld cited recent 
court decisions which, he said indicated a “swing to 
the right.” 
Decisions cited as illustrations of the first phase were: 
Dotterweich case in which a corporate officer was held 
liable as well as the corporation. The Kordel case in 
which literature shipped apart from the product was 
tuled to be labeling. The Instanty Alberty case which 
covered the relationship between advertising and label- 
ing with particular regard to “‘adequate directions for 
use.” And finally Mr. Kleinfeld cited the Sullivan case 
in which sales of dangerous drugs at retail were brought 
under Federal jurisdiction. 
The more recent decisions which Mr. Kleinfeld said 
indicated a “swing to the right,” are the Bireley, 
Cream Wipt, Imitation Jam, and Cardiff cases which 
Mr. Kleinfeld said indicated “‘a reluctance on the part 
of the courts to supply what could readily have been 
Inserted in the statute by Congress, as well as a hesi- 
taney to expand the concept of economic adulteration.” 
‘In the past,” said Mr. Kleinfeld, “a potent argument 
advanced by the Government in many cases was the 
language of the Dotterweich case: 

‘The purposes of this legislation thus touch phases 
of the lives and health of people which, in the circum- 
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stances of modern industrialism are largely beyond self- 
protection. Regard for these purposes should infuse 
construction of the legislation if it is to be treated as a 
working instrument of government and not merely as a 
collection of English words.’ 

“This potent weapon handed to the Government by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter was blunted by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter in the Imitation Jam case, when he quoted 
from the language he had employed in the Dotterweich 
case and followed by saying: 

“This is the attitude with which we should approach 
the problem of statutory construction now presented. 
But our problem is to construe what Congress has 
written. While we must be faithful to the purpose of 
the statute, we must remember that Congress expresses 
its purpose by words. It is for us to ascertain—neither 
to add nor to subtract, neither to delete nor distort.’ ” 


Cold Wave Patent Invalid 


The McDonough cold permanent hair wave patent 
which was pending for ten years in the patent office 
and was issued only after a court order, has been de- 
clared invalid in a Master’s decision. The patent, 
which has been in litigation since it was issued in De- 
cember, 1951, was before Federal District Judge Irving 
Kaufmann in New York. Judge Kaufmann referred 
the case to a Master who handed down a 130-page 
opinion in which infringement was found, but the 
patent was declared invalid. The subjeet is thoroughly 
covered by Thomas Cifelli, Jr., patent attorney, in 
Patent Thoughts and Trends on page 263 of this issue. 


Cosmetic Colors 


The Toilet Goods Association was represented at the 
hearing held last month by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration with reference to the deletion from the list 
of certified colors of certain colors which have been 
used since the 1938 Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was 
enacted. Evidence was presented by the FDA that 
these colors were harmful when taken in foods in the 
amounts in which they are normally used. However, 
under cross examination by counsel for the T.G.A., 
the FDA expert was unable to produce any evidence 
that the colors were harmful when applied to the skin. 
The T.G.A. representative therefore requested that 
these colors be kept on the list of certified colors for 
use in cosmetics even though they are discontinued as 
far as use in foods is concerned. 

Hugo Mock, counsel for the Toilet Goods Association, 
spoke on this subject before the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Law Section of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation. While he said that the cosmetic industry was 
very happy over being included in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and being regulated by the Food and 
Drug Administration, he believed that the law gave the 
authority for certification of colors which might be 
used only in cosmetics. Therefore, he saw no reason 
why colors which might prove harmful only when used 
in foods should be denied use in cosmetics in which 
they were harmless. He said he would let the drug 
manufacturers speak for themselves. 
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-_ for 75 years a flavor ingredient in numerous beverages and foods 
ranging from soft drinks and cocoa products to ice cream and baked goods, 
was dropped as a flavoring agent last year by virtually every U. S. food manu- 
facturer; moreover, two states, Kansas and Wisconsin, recently amended 
their regulations and now forbid the manufacture or sale of foods containing 
this flavor. Although there has been much publicity on the suspected toxicity of 
coumarin, the Food and Drug Administration has not yet issued an official ruling 
concerning its use in foods. 

It is not without just cause, therefore, that the flavoring industry questioned 
the wisdom of the four coumarin producers—Dow, du Pont, Monsanto and 
Trubek—when they declared in concert last May that they would not sell the 
chemical for food purposes, owing to the risk involved. Nor is it without good 
reason that the industry questioned the wisdom of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s issuance in November, 1953, of a proposed ruling which suggested that 
coumarin be removed from the standards of cocoa products, thereby implying 
that it would be omitted from all other foods as well. 

That coumarin has received so much publicity before a final F.D.A. ruling is 
regrettable, for much unnecessary damage has been done to the chemical’s 
former prestige. Even more important, considerable harm has also been inflicted 
on the prestige of all chemicals in food. 

Indeed, the coumarin incident, which appears to be the full story, is but a small 
part of the over-all subject—chemicals in food—which is now under intense 
examination. In order to understand those changes taking place in regard 

to chemical food additives, it is first necessary to review the underlying causes 
of the coumarin episode. 

The first public mention of coumarin’s alleged toxicity occurred on May 22, 
1953, when the F.D.A. issued a press release which read, in part: 

“The Food and Drug Administration of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, announced today it has been informed by producers of coumarin that 
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they are voluntarily withdrawing this flavoring agent from sale for all uses 


in foods. 
“Recent pharmacological research has raised a question of the safety of 
coumarin, particularly in view of the increasing use of this material.” 

This pharmacological research, it should be emphasized, had been undertaken 
and completed by private industry without the prior knowledge of the F.D.A. 

It all began when General Foods Corporation—whose policy, like that of food 
companies in general, is to test new foods in its own laboratories before releasing 
them to the public—made a test of a new flavor formulation and found the 
toxicity to be higher than desired. In evaluating each of the ingredients of this 
particular formulation, they discovered that coumarin was chiefly responsible. 

The company then requested Dr. Lloyd W. Hazleton, Pharmacologist, of Hazleton 
Laboratories, Falls Church, Va., to further evaluate the toxicity of each ingredient. 
As Dr. Hazleton later explained in a private communication, ‘““The current 
studies, plus information in the literature, indicate that coumarin is relatively 
toxic to a wide variety of animal species. There is no reason to believe that the 
human species would be exempt from its toxic action. Since its most important 
deleterious action is an insidious damage to the liver, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine whether humans have been injured by coumarin or not. When a deleterious 
action such as this is involved, and there is no really sensitive method of evaluating 
mild liver damage, it is almost impossible to determine whether it either has, 

or has not, injured human beings.” 

In the subsequent public hearing, before the Food and Drug Administration, on 
September 15, Dr. Hazleton presented all the data his laboratory had collected 

in experiments with dogs and rats and testified that coumarin is “poisonous and 
deleterious.” 

The F.D.A. after studying the information, published the following notice of a 
proposed rule making in the Federal register, November 3, 1953: “Recent in- 
vestigations have shown that coumarin has toxic properties, should now be 
classed as a poisonous and deleterious substance, and is not suitable for use in 
foods, and so is not a suitable optional ingredient of the various chocolate 
products named in Finding 1.” 

“Finding 1” refers to the standards of identity for cacao products (including 
chocolate liquor, breakfast cocoa, sweet chocolate, milk chocolate and other 
cocoa products) which were set up as a result of a public hearing in 1940. In other 
words, from 1940 until 1953, the above standards of identity specifically stated 
that coumarin could be used as an optional ingredient in the flavoring of those 

cacao products. From this, manufacturers inferred that coumarin could also 

be used in any other food. 

The F.D.A. went on to say that, in the interest of consumers, these definitions 
and standards of cacao products should be amended and that coumarin 
should be taken out. This was not an order. It was a proposed order. 

Any one who wished to file exceptions to the findings of the hearing was 
allowed 30 days in which to do so—or until December 3, 1953. Presumably the 
next step will be taken by the F.D.A. when it issues a final ruling, stating 
either that coumarin may, or may not, be used in chocolate products. This will 
also mean that it may, or may not, be used in other foods, depending on the 
decision. It was still pondering the question by the time this magazine went 
to press early this month. 

It is not surprising that the F.D.A. is taking such a long time in arriving at this 

decision, for the decree will establish an important precedent in food flavoring. 

The delay in announcing the final ruling, however, has caused much confusion. 

Because all manufacturers believe coumarin is now considered a risk by the 

F.D.A., they hesitate to use the chemical, and most of them have omitted it 

from hundreds of flavoring formulas. Some essential oil houses informed 

their customers many months ago they could still buy food flavors containing 

coumarin, if they wished. However, they were careful to point out that the 

F.D.A. had not issued a ruling at that time but might do so momentarily, and 
(Continued on page 285) 
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Vaccine 


ive pharmaceutical manufacturers are engaged in 
producing vaccine for the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, which vaccine is to be used in the 
Foundation’s nation-wide validity tests. This is an 
experimental vaccine which is to be tried in the mass 
immunization trials to be conducted by the Foundation. 

The processing of this vaccine is being conducted on 
a non-profit basis. It represents the cooperation of these 
companies with the Foundation, and the distribution 


of the vaccine will be completely under the control of 


the Foundation. 

The five companies producing the vaccine for the 
Foundation are: Cutter Laboratories, Eli Lilly and 
Company, Parke, Davis & Company, Pitman-Moore 
Co., and Wyeth Laboratories. All vaccine will bear 
the label of the Foundation. 


The experimental product is the result of months of 


testing of a preparation developed by Dr. Jonas E. 
Salk, University of Pittsburgh scientist. The Salk 
method involves growing the polio virus on animal 
kidney tissue and then killing it by chemical means. 
Killed polio virus, when injected into the human body, 
touches off some of the Body’s defense mechanisms 
against the disease. It is thought that this gives im- 
munity, but additional proof will be sought “in the 
mass clinical trials. 
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A scientist prepares safety tests on samples of each batch of vaccine at 
Parke, Davis & Company. Observations are made at the end of 3, 6, 10 
and 14 days to be sure no live virus is present. 


In the incubating room of the Lilly tissve-culture laboratory, roller drums 
containing hundreds of assay tubes revolve slowly. This gentle agitation of 
the fluid in the tubes assists the growth of the kidney tissues upon which the 
polio virus subsists. 
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Prior to the processing at Parke, Davis & Company, a virologist tests the The live polio virus in the culture fluid is made harmless by the addition of 
raw fluid to make sure the concentration of polio virus is up to standard. If formaldehyde at Parke, Davis & Company in Detroit. This is one of several 
so, scientists then proceed with clarification, sterilization and other steps. steps designed to insure the safety of the fina! product. 


Row tissue culture fluid containing a high concentration of polio virus is Robert N. Hull, Ph.D., head of Eli Lilly & Compony tissuve-culture lab., 


clarified through glass wool and purified in a filter press at Parke, Davis & examines animal kidney cells in an assay tube to determine amount of polio 
Company virus which has grown in sample taken from a virus production “pool.” 


Bacteriologist in Eli Lilly's biological development department “Pooling” Monkeys play an important role in the processing at Parke, Davis & 
polio virus from animal kidney tissue in 10-gallon bottle. Larger “pool” is Company. The final product is tested in live monkeys for 28 days before 
put through process that inactivates, or kills, the virus. it's pronounced safe and effective. 
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e should like to consider with you the properties 
and applications of silicones, especially where they 




















































may be of interest to the Toilet Goods Industry, age 
The silicones that are most likely to be useful are the ; 
fluids. They are essentially dimethylpolysiloxanes and abl 
are clear, colorless liquids which range from water-thin sid 
to ultra-high viscosity. These latter-gum substances be 
are so thick they take a week to flow out of a test tube, - 
Silicone fluids are generally chemically inert, and ” 
highly water repellent; although they, themselves, can- a 
not be wet by water, they will wet almost any other = 
surface. Silicone fluids have extremely low surface ten- | 
sion and will therefore spread very readily. The surface — 
tension value ranges between 20.5 dynes per cm. for a 
the lower viscosities and 22 dynes for the higher viscos- the 
ity fluids. This compares with 72 dynes for water and et 
approximately 30-35 dynes per cm. for various oils. = 
Silicones exhibit a smaller change in viscosity with | 
temperature than any other known fluid. Between ral 
210° F and — 10° F the viscosity increase of petroleum v0 
oil is more than 80 times greater than the viscosity in- 7 
crease of the silicones in the same temperature range. : 
In addition to the standard viscosities in which sili- -_ 
at cone fluids are available, any desired intermediate phi 
viscosity can be obtained by blending viscosities higher ws 
and lower than the desired one. = 
The change in specific gravity with temperature is be 
essentially linear over the range of —58° F to 302° F. pee 
a e * Stabilized silicone fluids have excellent stability when i 
exposed to air at high temperatures for long periods of - 
| f} 0S me ICS time. For example, a silicone fluid of 500 centistoke a 
viscosity showed an increase of only 2.4 per cent in | 
viscosity when heated in air at 302° F for 1000 hours. poe 
They are relatively difficult to ignite, as indicated by " 
by Ke. G. Tajkowsky and T. H. Reilly flash points of the order of 600° F and autogenous igni- 
‘ tion points of 800° F. ie 
The silicone fluids have limited solubilities with most . 
of the commonly used ingredients for cosmetic applica- -e 
tions. However, products that are soluble in ethanol of. 
or isopropanol are available, and there are some interest- el 
ing cosmetic uses under development, such as hand re 
lotions. : = 
Silicones are essentially transparent to visible light lat 
and ultra violet. Silicone fluids per se do not give pro- by 
tection against the burning rays of ultra violet but they of. 
do offer many advantages in suntan lotions when used a 
in conjunction with sun screening additives. gal 
Uses of Silicone Fluids val 
Let’s consider how these fluids might be used in cos- cer 
metic and pharmaceutical products. Silicone fluids that per 
have been thickened with inorganic materials such 48 bee 
silica aerogels will make unctuous greases that might Ge 
be used as ointment bases. ar 
They have been reported as being capable of use with- vel 
out dilution or thickeners, for certain special applic@- . ; 
PN ne a may fom sTeses presented before Scientific Section, Toilet Goods Co 
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tions such as medication carriers that release the dos- 
ages at slow, steady rates. This has been outlined in a 
US. patent for the efficient use of a keratin exfoliating 


agent. 

The method of using silicone fluids that would prob- 
ably be of most general use is in emulsified form. Con- 
siderable work on emulsification of silicone fluids has 
been done by our laboratories and by those of several 
manufacturers of emulsifying agents. In the past, our 
particular experience has been primarily with the 


emulsification of the silicone fluids themselves, or in 
conjunction with ingredients used in waxes and polishes. 

In general, the emulsification procedures and equip- 
ment for silicones are the same as for the preparation 
of other emulsions. Depending upon emulsifiers used, 
these may range from open tanks with simple propeller 
or paddle agitators, to colloiding machinery that is 
widely used in many plants. 

The emulsifiers used may be either anionic, cationic, 
or non-ionic, depending upon the particular type of 
product that you wish to make and the type of equip- 
ment available in your plant. 

Our previous work is being extended in scope with 
emphasis on certain research aspects of cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical preparations. To this end, we have just 
concluded a study in conjunction with the Central Re- 
search Laboratories of Atlas Powder Company. This 
was on the use of silicone fluids in conjunction with 
materials used in a variety of cosmetics and pharma- 
ceuticals. We would like to express our sincere thanks 
to Miss Phyllis Carter of Atlas Powder Co. for her 
assistance in preparing the formulations that are given 
below. These represent a wide cross-section of types of 
cosmetic products and illustrate a few of the possibil- 
ities for using silicone fluids. 

The silicone fluids can be incorporated at one to 10 
per cent concentration in most pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic formulas with no apparent difficulty. In most 
of the formulas which follow, General Electric silicone 
fluid, SF-96 (1000 centistokes) has been used, but fluids 
of different viscosities in the same series can undoubt- 
edly be used in some of the formulas. The formulas 
include both soap-type and soap-free emulsions. They 
have all produced satisfactory preparations in the 
laboratory. However, results can be materially affected 
by differences in raw materials, rate of agitation, rate 
of cooling, and other conditions. Therefore, these for- 
mulas should be regarded as guides for further investi- 
gation by the formulator. 

Formula No. 1, an O/W hand cream, is a typical 
vanishing cream containing a humectant at high con- 
centration to contribute to its emollient effect. Ten 
per cent silicone fluid SF-96 (1000 centistokes) has 
been included to promote water repellency of the 
cream, making it a protective type cream for aqueous 
iritants. Formula No. | is a stable cream which de- 
Velops pearl during storage. 

Preparation: Heat (A) to 80° C. Heat (B) to 82° C. 
Add (B) to (A) slowly under continuous agitation. 
Continue agitation to 45°-50° C. Perfume and pack. 
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FORMULA No. 1 
O/W Hand Cream 
Hystrene T-70 @ fatty acid 
sopropy! palmitate 
General Electric Silicone Fluid 
SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 


Potassium hydroxide 1.0 per cent 
Sorbo ® 18.3 per cent 
Water 53.7 per cent 


Preservative q.s. 


Perfume qs. 


15.0 per cent 
2.0 per cent 


10.0 per cent 


Formula No. 2, a stearic acid type cream, emulsified 
with non-ionic emulsifiers, provides a good ointment 
base in which silicones are incorporated. This formula 
produces a stable cream which has a matte surface. The 
silicone fluid promotes rapid disappearance of the oint- 
ment during application to the skin; in other words, it 
prevents “soaping up.” 


FORMULA No. 2 
OW Ointment Base 

Hystrene @ T-70 fatty acid 
Span 60 @ 
Tween 60 @ 
General Electric Silicone Fluid 

SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 
Water 61.5 per cent 
Preservative q-s. 


12.5 per cent 
10.0 per cent 
6.0 per cent 


10.0 per cent 


Preparation: Heat (A) to 80° C., (B) to 85° C. Add 
(B) to (A) with agitation. Agitate to 35° C. Pack. 

A small percentage of silicone oil incorporated in 
brushless shaving cream improves its feel on applica- 
tion. Formula No. 3 contains one per cent SF-96 (1000) 
silicone fluid. This cream is a stable pearly product. 
The use of Tween 60, a hydrophilic non-ionic sur- 
factant, aids in washing the cream from the face and 
razor. 


FORMULA No. 3 
O/W Brushless Shaving Cream 
Hystrene @ T-70 fatty acid 
| Mineral oil 
A {Tween @ 60 
‘General Electric Silicone Fluid 
SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 


{Sorbo ® 5.0 per cent 
Borax 2.0 per cent 


Triethanolamine 1.0 per cent 
| Water 63.0 per cent 


| Preservative qs. 


C Perfume qs. 


Preparation: Heat (A) to 90° C. Heat (B) to 95° C. 
Add (B) to (A) with stirring. After the cream reaches 
the set point, stop mechanical action and stir occa- 
sionally by hand until the preparation reaches room 
temperature. 

Formula 4 is an example of the use of silicone fluid 
in a typical O/W cold cream emulsified by a combina- 
tion of hydrophilic beeswax derivatives and soap. 

(Continued on page 282) 


18.0 per cent 
5.0 per cent 
5.0 per cent 


1.0 per cent 
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Ultrasonics 


by Milton A_ Lesser 


ltrasonics, the science of sound above the range of 
human hearing, is developing into one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable physical phenomena. Concen- 
trated inaudible sound waves have already been called 
upon to accomplish difficult and seemingly impossible 
tasks. This effect has become an instrument of great 
promise in science, industry and medicine. The poten- 
tialities of this new tool are receiving considerable 
attention in the drug and cosmetic industries and in the 
field of therapeutics. 

Ultrasonics is being studied from many angles. As 
remarked by Nelson and his colleagues,’ interest in 
ultrasonic radiation has increased markedly during 
the last few years among physicists and chemists, who 
have studied and attempted to explain the propagation 
of ultrasonic waves and the phenomena involved; 
among acoustical engineers who claim the right of 
eminent domain on the subject; among aeronautical 
engineers, who, in the attainment of supersonic speeds 
with jet planes, have observed that ultrasonic vibrations 
are produced; among geologists, who use ultrasonics in 
detecting oil and mineral deposits and in the study of 
seismic effects; and among bialogists and bacteriolo- 
gists, who are interested in the effect of ultrasonics 
upon living organisms. 

The efforts of these and other groups have resulted 
in the development of many laboratory and industrial 
applications of ultrasonic energy. Using ultrasonic vi- 
brations, materials have been welded, new alloys 
created, whisky aging shortened, and disease germs dis- 
integrated. In addition, ultrasonic waves have been 
used to drill holes, clear smog, speed plant growth, 
hasten the dyeing of fabrics and plastics, sterilize foods, 
and to penetrate hard or brittle substances like car- 
bide, glass and ceramics. 

These and other equally impressive results indicate 
that ultrasonics is about to come of age. As noted in 
one review? on this new technology, there are clear 
indications that valuable industrial applications of this 
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scientific tool will be forthcoming and that the medical 
and agricultural fields will also benefit greatly. 

Although many ultrasonic applications are just 
emerging from the investigative stage, knowledge of 
this effect goes back to the last century. During the 
latter part of this period, a number of workers did basic 
research on ultrasonics. However, as remarked by 
Dickinson,’ no noteworthy uses for this phenomenon 
are known to have been developed prior to World 
War I. At that time, Chilowsky and Langevin‘ tried 
to develop ultrasonic equipment for detecting sub- 
merged German U-boats. Actually, this idea did not 
obtain practical application until the development of 
Sonar (sound navigation and ranging) equipment dur- 
ing World War II. 

It is interesting that the same principle is used by 
the bat. This animal guides itself during flight by 
emitting and receiving high frequency pulses, as high 
as 70,000 cycles per second, which are reflected by ob- 
stacles in its path.® 

In the early 1920's relatively little work was done 
on ultrasonics. However, this picture changed in 1927 
when Wood and Loomis* reported their studies on the 
physical, chemical and biological properties of ultra- 
sonic waves. Working with sound at 200,000 to 500,000 
vibrations per second, they demonstrated that ultra- 
sonic energy could generate heat, produce emulsions, 
coagulate particles, form fogs, disrupt blood corpuscles 
and kill bacteria. Since then, great progress has been 
made and numerous reports have appeared on various 
aspects of ultrasonics. 

It is commonly recognized that the human ear is 
capable of picking up sound waves of from 16 to about 
20,000 cycles per second. As generally used the term 
“ultrasonics” refers to frequencies above 20,000 cycles 
per second and extending to millions of cycles per 
second. Since the rate of vibrations is in the range of 
thousands per second, the kilocycle is the unit of meas- 
urement. Thus, 800,000 vibrations per second is re- 
ferred to as an 800 kilocycle frequency. According to 
Templeton,’ the frequencies most frequently used in 
various biological, medical, commercial, and military 
applications have ranged from 100 to 1,500 kilocycles. 

Ultrasonic radiations cannot pass through a vacuum 
as do electromagnetic vibrations but require a mate- 
rial medium for their propagation. Ultrasonic waves 
travel about four times as fast in liquids and up to 20 
times as fast in solids as they do in air. They travel 
in a longitudinal rather than a horizontal plane. Be- 
cause of this, the waves produces a push-pull effect 
upon objects in their path. Thus, a particle in an ultra- 
sonic field may be forced to vibrate at a rate of 800,000 
cycles per second. However, the particle will not be 
displaced from its position of rest by more than 
1/100,000 of a centimeter.?** 

Intense ultrasonic waves are capable of producing 
unusual chemical, physical and biological phenomena. 
Although there is much to be learned, it is known that 
these vibrations of high frequency and short wave 
length produce their effects through several mechan- 
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isms. Some uses of ultrasonics, especially in the field 
of instrumentation, are based on such well-understood 
principles as echoing and resonance.° 

However, many of the important applications of 
ultrasonics result from the effect known as “Cavita- 
tion.” As defined by Weissler,’° cavitation is the 
formation and violent collapse of small bubbles or 
cavities in a liquid as a result of pressure changes in- 
duced by ultrasonic vibrations. Thus, when liquids 
are irradiated with high-intensity ultrasonic waves 
they can be torn apart with the production of small 
voids containing gas or vapor at very low pressure. At 
the subsequent collapse of these voids, pressures of 
thousands of atmospheres occur locally... The tre- 
mendous energy developed from the collapse of these 
cavities is responsible for many of the important effects 
of ultrasonic radiation.’ 

Cavitation is necessary in certain operations such as 
emulsification, ultrasonic cleaning, disruption of patho- 
genic bacteria, and sterilization. For certain other 
ultrasonic processes, like accelerating bacterial growth, 
internal heating, flocculation and precipitation, the 
cavitation effect is undesired. 

As explained by Williams," there are several practical 
procedures for producing ultrasonic vibrations and 
the selection of the most suitable method is determined 
mainly by the type of material to be treated. Specially 
designed sirens and whistles are used for the produc- 
tion of intense waves in air. However, two other 
methods are commonly used commercially for the 
treatment of liquids and solids. One of these involves 
the use of magnetostrictive metals which change their 
length in a magnetic field. The other method employs 
piezoelectric crystals, such as quartz; the dimensions 
of the crystal changing when an electrical charge is 
applied to its faces. In a general way, notes Williams, it 
may be said that the two methods serve respectively 
for the generation of low frequency and of high fre- 
quency ultrasonics. 

In citing the advantages of magnetostrictive gen- 
erators or “transducers,” he points out that it is pos- 
sible to carry out many ultrasonic applications at lower 
frequencies than those supplied by a quartz crystal 
device. He feels that the employment of a magneto- 
strictive transducer provides greater robustness and 
reliability in the equipment. 

However, as observed by Dickinson,’ crystal-type 
generators have been most prominent in investigative 
work with ultrasonics. Such transducers are also the 
type commonly used in ultrasonic therapy. It has also 
been noted*® that piezoelectric devices are almost un- 
limited in frequency range. Moreover, through the 
use of ceramic type piezoelectric materials, such as 
barium titanate which can be formed into a variety of 
shapes and sizes, it is possible to heighten the utility 
of ultrasonic generators. 

Although much has been done in the way of providing 
suitable equipment, it has been stressed* that there is 
still a great need for a cheap, simple, high-power ultra- 

(Continued on page 272) 
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mulsion technology has advanced at a somewhat bet 


. rapid rate during the past ten years, because of the ' nev 
introduction to the market of a large number of synthetic see 
chemicals with surface active properties. Prior to their I 
introduction almost all emulsions were dependent on mu 
soaps as emulsifying agents and indeed soaps are still typ 


the primary emulsifiers used in the majority of cosmetic em 
emulsions. New types of emulsions began to appear of | 


however, which were not dependent on soap emulsifiers. An 
Among the first were the so-called absorption bases— lar 
derived from lanolin—and later sulfated alcohols. In gen 


conjunction with these substances, appeared non-ionic as | 
by Harry Hilfer hydrophylic agencies such as glyceryl monosterate and of 
. cetyl alcohol. To these have since been added sorbitol of 
esters and non-ionic emulsifiers where the relative size cre 
of the hydrophile and lipophile could be controlled by dre 

introductions of ethoxy groups. Most recently, qua- 

ternary ammonium compounds have also been added 

to a growing list of emulsifying agents. 

It is possible to formulate creams with an acid pH 

from any of the emulsifiers referred to except soaps. In 

tracing the further development of the acid creams— 

that is creams with a pH less than the neutral range— 
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due credit should be given to the anti-perspirant creams, 
since these were the first examples of creams with low 
pH. With minor modifications they are still generally 
formulated in the same manner. They contain from 
ten to twenty per cent of glyceryl monostearate, usually, 
as the principal ingredient, in conjunction with fifteen 
to twenty per cent of aluminum salts in water. The 
glyceryl esters need an additional emulsifier to start the 
emulsification process but after the cream has “‘set”’ it is 
the glyceryl monostearate which keeps it stable. The 
added emulsifiers may be any one of a large number of 
available materials ranging from cationic substances to 
sulfated alcohols and including in some cases the alkyl 
aryl sulfonates. More recently there has been work 
done to indicate that non-ionic substitution for the ionic 
emulsifiers is possible, but the value of such a substitu- 
tion is doubtful, unless it replaces an emulsifier which 
is hydrolyzed readily at the pH of the final preparation. 

After the advent of the first of these anti-perspirant 
creams, interest in acid creams in general increased, 
since the pH of the skin mantle itself is in the range of 
5.2-5.5 and it was thought that a cream with the same 
pH would be indicated. During the past five years 
preparations have appeared on the market, where the 
pH has been brought close to the pH of the skin. 
The value of the acid pH is still relatively controversial 
but there is a good deal of support given the theory 
that the acid pH renders otherwise pathogenic bacteria 
inactive and that the acid pH is a contributing factor 
to better skin respiration. These theories are difficult 
to prove. However, emulsions used as baby lotions 
should certainly be considered more efficient if they are 
capable of allaying to some extent the alkaline irrita- 
tional effects of ammonia generated from the baby’s 
urine and, by the same token, to neutralize the irrita- 
tional effects of alkaline media to which housewives’ 
hands are subjected. Creams with acid pH’s should be 
better able to protect against such media than either 
neutral or alkaline creams. In my own opinion this 
seems to be a good enough argument for their existence. 

In general, acid pH creams may be formulated in 
much the same manner as are the more conventional 
types which employ soap emulsifiers. The choice of the 
emulsifier however is somewhat more difficult: because 
of the large number of different groups to choose from. 
Among the sulfated alcohols for example, there are the 
laryl and stearyl-cetyl mixture to choose from and in 
general the stearyl-cetyl alcohol sulfate behaves much 
as stearic acid soaps do. It seems to me that the line 
of demarcation seems to run along other than the size 
of the lipophilic radical. Formulation of the acid 
creams is more greatly eased by the addition of hy- 
drophilic fatty acid esters than is the soap formulation. 
Por example, the standardized vanishing cream con- 
sisting of a stearic acid soap in conjunction with a large 
excess of free stearic acid formed into a cream with 
water and glycerol is not as simply duplicated by a 
substitution of sodium stearyl or sodium cetyl sulfates 
for the soap. In most cases these emulsifiers must be 
used in conjunction with either hydrophilic esters or 
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alcohols such as cetyl alcohol. The anti-perspirant 
creams already mentioned are good examples of that, 
and the same method of formulation applies even 
when there are no electrolytes used, though the concen- 
tration of the hydrophilic waxes could be lowered. 

Desired effects are therefore more easily achieved by 
the nature and concentration of these hydrophylic 
waxes than by changes in the ionic emulsifiers. Large 
amounts of oils may be incorporated into such systems 
by changing these agencies rather than by altering the 
ionic emulsifier. Certainly, it would help if a change in 
the emulsifier were made to enhance the sought-after 
effect, but greater care in the changes in the waxes 
would yield even more gratifying results. In other 
words, I do not believe that there is any base formula 
which would be capable of withstanding additions 
or deletions of oils and still ensure the desired stability. 

Alcohol sulfates have their drawbacks, though they 
are excellent emulsifiers. They are easily hydrolyzed by 
acids and of course the lower the pH, the more rapid is 
the hydrolysis. This may be retarded to a great extent 
by the introduction of buffers into the system and fixing 
the pH at a level where hydrolysis would proceed at a 
minimum rate. Actually the one foolproof method of 
prevention of hydrolysis is by the use of non-ionic 
emulsifiers which do not contain any hydrolysable 
groups. There are now available a large number of 
ethoxy esters of higher alcohols, which fit into this 
category and which are extremely stable against acid 
hydrolysis and which are also good emulsifiers. These 
are coming into greater use for this reason. 

The cationic agencies in use consist of fatty acid ester 
amine hydrochlorides among others and also the quater- 
nary ammonium compounds. These latter are being 
examined much more intensively at the present time 
and are being used in some cases because of the com- 
bination of effects they offer. The quaternary am- 
monium compounds are capable of being stable emulsi- 
fiers, imparting an acidic pH to their vehicles and at 
the same time being more highly substantive to the 
skin tissues. They are incompatible with soaps or other 
anionic substances and therefore provide a convenient 
means of precipitating them on contact. This, coupled 
with their high substantivity to the tissues, provides a 
better protective means than do the more conventional 
types of emulsions manufactured as hand creams or 
lotions. 

Quaternary ammonium compounds are generally 
more irritating than are soaps or non-ionic emulsifiers, 
but if chosen properly and used in proper concentra- 
tions, they may be used without any undue irritational 
effects. When speaking of a large classification of com- 
pounds in broad general terms, it should be remembered 
in making comparisons as against other classifications 
that there is a good deal of overlapping. All quater- 
naries are not equally irritating any more than are all 
soaps, and it is certainly possible for the less irritating 
members of the group to be less harmful than the worst 


(Continued on page 294) 
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Riboflavin 
Phosphate \ 


by Paul E. Sleezer, Michael S. Weiss 
and Gustav F. Siemers 


INC., 





HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE 
NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


uhn and Karrer and their groups established the 
constitution of riboflavin by total synthesis in 1935. 
When commercial production soon followed, riboflavin 
became available in large quantities. From these early 
days on, pharmaceutical manufacturers have sought to 
increase the riboflavin content of liquid products. 
Many parenteral formulae contain at least several 
times as much thiamine as riboflavin. This is not 
rational in the light of Minimum Daily Requirements 
which are somewhat greater for vitamin B, than B,. 
The limited solubility of riboflavin especially hampered 
the parenteral producer. Requirements for clarity, low 
viscosity and freedom from precipitate in a parenteral 
solution prevented resort to suspending agents or highly 
viscous products that sometimes made possible higher 
B, levels in oral solutions. 

Substances with riboflavin solubilizing properties 
have been used extensively. Such substances have not 
been entirely satisfactory and have at best accomplished 
concentrations of only 2 to 3 mg. per cc. The inclusion 
of solubilizers has been considered objectionable for 
reasons beyond the limited (and sometimes temporary) 
B, concentrations that can be achieved. Large amounts 
of niacinamide, frequently as much as 50 mg. per cc., 
are used presumably to solubilize riboflavin. Such 
large doses of niacinamide do not have a biological 
basis. The answer to the problem appeared to lie in 
development of a more soluble form of riboflavin. 
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The large-scale synthesis of riboflavin-5'-phosphate 
was announced by Flexser and Farkas two years ago. 
In a subsequent paper De Ritter et al. reported the 
biological activity of the phosphate ester and its 
monosodium and monodiethanolamine salts. They 
showed that pure preparations were fully as active as 
riboflavin on a molar basis for growth of L. casei, for 
the growth of weanling rats as determined by rat 
curative bioassay, and by fluorometric assay. They 


Figure 1 


Structural Formula of Riboflavin-5'-Phosphate Sodium 
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*Presented before the Research and Development Section of American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, November 5, 1953. 
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also reported the ester and the two salts were com- 
pletely available to humans. 

Linkage only at the 5’ or end position in the ribose 
chain is essential for full biological activity. Phos- 


phorylation is shown at this position in the slide. The 


theoretical riboflavin content of this molecule is 73 per 
cent. Tentative specification of the Roche commercial 
product is 70 per cent minimum as determined by 
fluorometric assay or microbiological assay. 


Figure 2 
Potentiometric Titration Curve of 
Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium 
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The stoichiometric point of the monosodium salt 
of riboflavin-5'-phosphate as determined by the po- 
tentiometric titration curve is 4.5. The curve presented 
clearly shows that one millimol of sodium hydroxide 
unites with the equivalent of the free ester resulting 
in the first break of the curve at pH 4.5 and a similar 
elevation occurs when twice as much alkali has com- 
bined with one millimol of the free ester. Commercial 
production may have a pH of 5.0-6.0 because of a small 
amount of the disodium salt. 


Figure 3 
Ester Hydrolysis of Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium 
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Remembering that this highly soluble form of 
vitamin B, is an ester it may be anticipated that it 
will undergo hydrolysis, a typical characteristic of 
esters. Actually such hydrolysis even under rigorous 
ests is minimum. Inspection of the data in the curve 
shows that in a solution with pH 6.0 maintained at a 
boiling temperature for an hour the degree of hydrolysis 
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is less than 2.5 per cent. After four hours of continuous 
boiling the amount hydrolyzed is a little less than 12 
per cent. These data are perhaps more of academic 
interest than of practical meaning since parenteral 
solutions including B» are rarely heat sterilized. Fur- 
thermore, the ease with which riboflavin-5’-phosphate 
sodium is dissolved removes any need for long and 
tedious heating procedures usually employed in solubil- 
izing riboflavin. With aseptic methods and room tem- 
perature storage the riboflavin-5’-phosphate molecule 
can be expected to remain in solution without any 
hydrolytic cleavage. 


4 


Figure 
Solubility of Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium 


AT DIFFERENT pH LEVELS — ROOM TEMPERATURE 





These data show that the solubility of B, phosphate 
sodium depends on hydrogen ion concentration. Points 
plotted on the graph show the highly purified sodium 
salt has a solubility at room temperature of about 43 
mg. per cc. at pH 3.8, about 68 mg. at pH 5.6, and 112 
mg. at pH 6.9. The presence of small amounts of di- 
phosphate ester compounds and unesterified riboflavin 
exert their influence on complete solubility. This in- 
fluence is, however, not a factor in solutions containing 
realistic and practical levels of B, phosphate sodium. 
To illustrate: at pH 5.0-6.0 the solubility of the Roche 
product, which contains one to two per cent unesterified 
riboflavin is above 30 mg. per cc. This represents 21 
mg. riboflavin based on the molecular equivalent. 

It may be useful to note that the solubility of ribo- 
flavin U.S.P. (approx. 0.12 mg. per ml.) inserted on this 
graph would fall just above the baseline. 


Table 1 


Solubility of Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium and the 
Riboflavin Equivalents 
RIBOFLAVIN-5’-PHOSPHATE SODIUM RIBOFLAVIN EQUIVALENT 
pH Mgs. Per cc. Megs. Per cc. 
3.8 13 30 
5.6 68 17 
6.9 112 78 


These data in Table I show not only the solubilities 
plotted on the previous graph but also give the approxi- 
(Continued on page 283) 
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Psychometric 
valuation 
Lipsticks 


by Noel Schwartz and Dean Foster 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO. 


f.. many years, the United States Testing Company 
has been concerned with cosmetic evaluations. In the 
past, such activity was confined to the chemical labo- 
ratories, while the measurement of consumer attitudes 
was left to others. Two years ago, a new laboratory 
was formed at the Testing Company—the Psycho- 
metric Laboratory. Psychometrics, as the name im- 
plies, is a method of testing which employs panels of 
human subjects in place of the typical laboratory ap- 
paratus long associated with the testing business. [n 
recent years, a great many research organizations have 
devoted their attention to the measurement of con- 
sumer products with the aid of consumers, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to discuss our methods in general, 
as applied to lipsticks in particular. 

As you are well aware, lipstick marketing has in the 
past been cyclical in nature; moving from concentra- 
tions of interest in “indelibility,” ‘“non-smear,” and 
‘*kiss-proof” properties to interest in “high fashion,” 
the hedonic or pleasantness qualities. This shift has 
taken place some two or threé times in the past twenty 
years, and at present we are in a transitional period 
between these peaks of emphasis. Since indelibility is 
currently of dominant interest as compared with high 
fashion, we shall begin our report with the former as 4 
means of describing psychometric techniques. 

First, I should point out that our experience in the 
field of lipstick compounding and manufacture is lim- 
ited. We understand to some extent the contribution 
of the bromine dyes to indelibility, but precise informe 
tion as to formulae and their effect on indelibility i 
apart from our immediate field of activity. Other areas 
of the company are well equipped for these chemical 
analyses, and the psychometric laboratory therefore 
has confined its testing to indelibility as measured 
during actual use. 


*Presented before Scientific Section, Toilet Goods Association, Dec. 9, 195% 
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You may at this point be wondering how our services 
differ from the usual market research operation, or 
from the evaluations made in your own plant's quality 
control or development laboratory. Typically, if a 
manufacturer is interested in assessing the relative 
indelibility of his own lipstick as compared with three 
or four competitors, he has two alternatives open to 
him. He may first elect to test the products in his own 
plant or ad agency. Here, a test panel of five to 100 
women may be selected. In most cases they are not 
naive, in an experimental sense. Usually they can 
recognize the boss’s product by its color, odor, taste, or 
rumor emanating from the typist who prepared the list. 
If by some fortunate set of circumstances they happen 
to be experimentally naive, and will remain so, they 
are then furnished with the test sticks and instructed 
in their use—generally limited to blottings, etc. The 
determinations of wear are then made in any one of a 
variety of chaotic ways. The laboratory director and 
his assistant may request that each subject present 
herself at 1:00 p.m. for examination. Upon her appear- 
ance, a set of complex rating blanks are then pressed 
into use. How is the lipstick outline—is it bad, poor, 
etc. What about “bleeding,” the “‘corners,”” how much 
of the “mass” remains, the “fringes?” Did it last 
through lunch? Did it cake? Is it a 93 score or an 87? 
Out of this mass of data there slowly arises a picture 
of relative wear or indelibility far removed from the 
immediate or eventual criteria of the consumer. While 
all of these isolated parts may go into the final descrip- 
tion of a lipstick, it is our feeling, based on a review of 
work being done in a number of laboratories other than 
our own, that a more meaningful, sensitive, and re- 
liable sets of data may be obtained with far less show- 
manship and manipulation. 

But back to our harried manufacturer. If he chooses 
to take his problem out of his own organization, he 
then has the possibility of turning it over to a market 
survey or research group. Here an indelibility determin- 
ation will usually be made as follows. Ten thousand 
women across the country will receive one morning by 
mail, two coded lipsticks. They are instructed to wear 
each one and then report which of the two wears better. 
This approach often leaves little room for criticism, 
since it is merely an enlargement of a sound laboratory 
type of study. But why 10,000 women—why not 20 
or 50? Generally the client insists on a large group and, 
to paraphrase a venerable man who never set brushless 
lather to his face, “Damn the cost and inaccuracy, full 
speed ahead!” Aside from the cost involved in sampling 
10,000 women, the likelihood of errors becomes enor- 
mous. Most frequently, the questionnaires are re- 
turned before or long after the products are used. Then, 
of course, there are the women who, wishing to remain 
part of a mailing population but not willing to wear an 
unsuitable lipstick color, choose a sample at random 
as the “best” and chuck them both into the trash with- 
out a second glance. Thus it can readily be seen that 
the mortality rate in the broadcast approach is high, 
and the cost of burial even higher. 
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But at this point you may say, ““What has psycho- 
metrics to offer besides criticism and confusion?” So 
that we may best present our methods and the points 
at which they mesh and differ with current procedures, 
we have elected to present, by way of illustration, two 
studies conducted in our laboratories. The first prob- 
lem concerns indelibility, and I will only discuss it 
briefly. The second problem is one of consumer moti- 
vation, and here the presentation will be more detailed. 


Indelibility Determination 

For the indelibility determinations, we first selected 
a panel of 40 women. Why 40, you may ask. First, [ 
should point out that we had four lipsticks to evaluate, 
and 40 is readily divisible by four. This then gave us 
us four groups of ten women each, who were to wear 
each of the test lipsticks during four test weeks. Twenty 
is divisible by four, and so are 16 and 8, but experience 
has shown us that, where gross differences exist in 
products of this type, a panel of 40 subjects is adequate 
for demonstrating this difference. If the differences are 
subtle, it may be necessary for us to enlarge our panel 
to 60 or 80 women, but from the data obtained with the 
initial panel it is possible to measure the strength of 
any developing trends, and thus decide whether or not 
an enlargement is warranted on a sound statistical basis. 

We then select a single rating scale, in this case a five- 
point wear scale, which has been found to yield valid 
and reliable results. Lipstick use is then randomly 
assigned to our test subjects and the program is ready 
to begin. We select a rating or judging panel of 20 to 
30 women, again depending on the magnitude of the 
differences between the sticks, and they are familiarized 
with the use of the scale. At a given time on each test 
day, the group meets. The lips of each subject are 
examined by each of the judges individually, no con- 
sultation or discussion permitted, and within a short 
period of time we have obtained 200 ratings for each 
of the lipsticks or 800 ratings for the test period. 
Twenty test days results in a grand total of 16,000 
ratings, or 4,000 ratings per lipstick. 

From this volume of data it is possible to measure, 
in addition to the relative indelibility or resistance to 
wear, the inter- and intra-differences between the sub- 
jects and lipsticks. 

Just one more point before we go on to discuss the 
motivation problem. At the same time we obtained 
the panel wear ratings, we also made a series of Koda- 
chrome transparencies which provided us with a per- 
manent record of the test results. As a reliability check 
on both the judges and the scale, we projected the 
slides and had them rated by another panel of observers. 
We found that the results obtained with the projected 
images did not differ significantly from those obtained 
during the direct ratings. 

In brief then, with a relatively small panel of subjects, 
we were able to demonstrate significant differences 
between lipsticks with regard to indelibility. Further, 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Lholesterol 


by Edgar S. Lower 


TECHNICAL ADVISER, CRODA INCORPORATED 


part three . . 


(a) 


Pharmacology of Cholesterol 


(6) 


Cholesterol Derivatives 


ai is an integral part of animal cells and is 
considered to be a “mother substance”’ to certain vita- 
mins and hormones. In living organisms it is recog- 
nized as an important material in the sub-epidermal 
layers and other parts of the body. It represents an 
indispensable protective substance, and an insulating 
Medium for the central nervous system.** 

It is synthesized and destroyed in the body, where 
most tissues are capable of its synthesis, and work with 
deuterium oxide in the study of the metabolism of 
cholesterol suggests that this is built up in the body 
from small molecules and not from the sterols.°*? 
Healthy individuals excrete 2.5/4.0 mgms. per 
day .*4°92-145 

The following table shows the concentration of 
cholesterol in various species, in mgms. per 100 ml. or 
100 grams of tissue. 


SPECIES PrasMA RepCetits WHOLE Bopy 
Mouse : 300 
Rat 52 200 
Guinea Pig 32 

Rabbit 120 
Cat 93 150 
Chicken 

Dog 

Sheep 

Hog 

Cow 

Horse 

Human 
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It is generally not nourishing to the organism and 
thus does not take part in general cell metabolism. 
Any excess, therefore, is excreted unchanged prinei- 
pally through the bile. Early reference to the pharma- 
cology of cholesterol suggests that it increases the tonus 
of the heart and muscles.? 

Employment of cholesterol in medicine includes its 
internal application for treatment for pernicious 
anaemia, haemolytic jaundice, haemoglobinurea, black 
water fever and enteritis. It is also employed in the 
treament of pulmonary tuberculosis. For the latter 
purpose a composition of 0.05 grams cholesterol, 0.20 
grams camphor, 0.05 grams guaicol, 0.05 grams quinine 
and olive oil to 2 milliliters is marketed for intramusct- 
lar injection." : 

Its action is both antiseptic and antitoxic and it is 
known to act, at least in vivo, as a neutralizing sub 
stance to a number of different poisons, such as saponill, 
tentanolysin and snake venoms. Detoxication o 
diptheria toxin is also claimed to be produced by 
cholesterol .43°149°158 

Cholesterol also neutralizes the haemolytic activily 
of streptolysin O, has a haemolytic action on the 
pneumococcus and a strong inhibitory action on the 
lipolytic enzymes, and may thus help to regulate lipoid 
digestion within the cells. 

Riboflavin-cholesterol pellets have been utilized for 
treatment of riboflavin deficiency in man.'** 

The length and depth of anaesthesia produced by 
various anaesthetic agents such as ether, chloroform, 
urethane, etc. has been found to be greatly increased 
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by previous intraperitonel injection of cholesterol. It 
also intensifies the action in dogs of pentathol 
sodium.'***! 

Cholesterol is used in the manufacture of artificial 
bile, employed for the making of remedies for treating 


yarious diseases. It enters into the preparation of 


pharmaceutical preparations for injections into muscu- 
lar systems, or subcutaneously. 

These latter consist of the incorporation of active 
substances with aqueous emulsion of lipoids, antiseptics, 


regulators and stabilizers, giving a system capable of 


holding any desired doses of medicaments, but able to 
release these over any desired space of time gradually, 
so that large doses of medicament may be administered 
without detriment to the organisms. In such a system, 
cholesterol acts as a regulator, retarding the release of 
the medicaments. 

A similar patented preparation consists of olive oil 
25 parts, water 20 parts, sodium oleate 1.5 parts, 
myricin 1.5 parts, cholesterol 1.5 parts. 

Products useful in the treatment of leprosy have 
been prepared by the esterification of cholesterol with 
acids of the chaulmoogric type. 

Given examples are: (1) The preparing of the chaul- 
moogric acid cholesterol ester by heating the com- 
ponents together in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
or by efluxing the chloride of the acid with cholesterol 
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in xylene solution. (2) Hydnocarpic acid esters, pre- 
pared by heating the components and passing carbon 
dioxide through the mixture. 

Good results have been obtained by treatment of 
leprosy with colloidal suspensions of chaulmoogric ex- 
tracts in conjunction with cholesterol and with chaul- 
moogric and hydrocarpic acid ester of diethylthanol- 
amine, which have been treated, as hydrochloric acid 
salts, with mol. equivalents of cholesterol.**+¢ 


Hair Treatment 

A connection has been shown to exist between choles- 
terol metabolism and hair growth in living organisms, 
and if there are constitutional disturbances of the 
organisms due to illness, there results a cholesterol 
deficiency of the sebaceous glands, and growth of the 
hair is affected, bringing about its loss. 

Abnormal fat secretions, which are the cause of the 
trouble, congest the pores of the scalp by scurf forma- 
tion, the horny or greasy deposit of sebum which hin- 
ders nutrition of the hair. 

Application of cholesterol is said to restore this situa- 
tion to normal by its regenerative action on the hair 
papillae removing scurf and promoting hair growth on 
the head but not elsewhere. 

Cholesterol is reported to prevent this secretion via 
reconstruction of atrophied hair, whilst other reports 
claim that cholesterol has no action on the hair growth, 
although it is acknowledged as a useful anti-irritant in 
alcoholic tonics. 

It is reported to have powerful curative properties in 
seborrhoea and is used in proportions around one to 
two per cent. 

Dandruff and scales are said to disappear in fourteen 
days with chronic cases requiring a month or so.23"" 

In psoriasis, the cholesterol content of the healthy 
portion of the skin is 0.08-0.13 mgms. per cent, but is 
as much as 0.46 mgms. per cent in regions immediately 
close to the lesions. 

One cholesterol preparation resulting from an attempt 
to combine the older sulfur treatment, is sulfur- 
cholesterol, produced by mixing an equal quantity of 
the sterol and sulfur together, with double the quan- 
tity of glycerine, and heating to 200-220° C. The mass 
is then allowed to cool to room temperature, being 
stirred all the time. Uncombined sulfur is separated by 
extracting the mixture with a suitable solvent. 

Cholesterol in alcohol solution, containing also oleyl 
alcohol and glyceryl monostearate has been used as a 
hair tonic. It may also prove useful in allaying the 
irritating effects of certain powerful stimulants often 
included in hair tonics and may be employed to ad- 
vantage in hair dyes.** 

The cholesterol used in hair tonics may be irradiated, 
but there are recommendations that hair lotions them- 
selves should not be exposed in the air, in order to avoid 
deterioration. (Continued on page 294) 
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NO MORE MISTAKES 


Let's call this year, 1954, the year in which business will 
have to pay for its mistakes. For nearly ten years be- 
cause of an expanding population, an expanding econ- 
omy and a scramble by buyers for goods, business has 
been able to make almost any mistake in the book and 
getaway with it without punishment. This year, 1954, 
doesn’t look as if it will be that kind of a year. It not 
only will not be smart to make many mistakes in 1954, 
it might be suicide. 

Here are some of the mistakes that in our opinion and 
our observation have been pretty general during the 
last several years. 


Distribution 


Many businessmen have forgotten that there is a logical 
and definite pattern of distribution for every product 
depending upon its price and its character and for every 
company depending upon the kind of a personality it 
wishes to create. Many businesses have so confused 
this pattern of distribution that both their companies 
and their products lack any distinct and vivid individ- 
uality in the mind of both the retailer and the consumer. 
Overexpansion of distribution has been a primary mis- 
take. That is, believing that merely filling a pipeline is 
creating a demand. The lure of the super-market has 
led many people into a serious position in this one 
mistake. 

Dilution of distribution is another phase of over- 
expansion that will probably catch up with some manu- 
facturers. These folks have reached the point of dilu- 
tion in distribution where a high percentage of the re- 
tailers are not selling enough of their product to care 
whether it is in their store or not and where the smart 
retailers are approaching the point where they will kick 


. 
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the product out because it does not pay its board in 
sales per square foot. 

Some manufacturers have built up a distribution that 
they are simply not competent to maintain. This may 
be the variety store, which has its own peculiar prob- 
lems, sales contacts and type of advertising. Or it may 
be the mass drugstores which means mass advertising 
and an effective wholesale druggist setup. Or it may 
mean the grocery super-market where they are really 
up against the giants in package merchandising, and 
where they are up against a tough bunch of retailers 
who are already encountering cut-throat competition 
and tough sledding and where it takes an enormous 
consumer sales volume to hold the kind of a display 
space that means survival. 

Of all the problems and mistakes in distribution, we 
believe that the biggest heartaches are going to come 
to some of the people who entered the grocery super- 
market believing that this meant automatically a big 
enormous plus in consumption for their product. 


The Product 


During the last several years more products have been 
put on the market through impulse and imagination 
than by good product research and good market re- 
search. This has been a period where manufacturers 
have rushed to market almost everything in which 
some competitor seemed to have a little success. The 
products that they have used to jump this market 
have, in many instances, been hastily conceived to meet 
a speculative or a temporary demand. An appalling 
number of tongue-in-cheek products have been dumped 
on the market in the last ten years in a burst of oppor- 
tunistic enthusiasm. 
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Packaging 


To a big extent, packaging has been a competition of 


gadgets. There has been a trend to emphasize the pack- 
age instead of the product. In fact many manufacturers 
have invested their time and their money and the 
future of their business in the belief that the consumer 
will continue to buy a package almost regardless of the 
product. The original idea that a package is something 
to safely and economically transfer the product from 
the manufacturer to the consumer and to afford con- 
venient dispensing and protection has been lost sight of 
by many manufacturers in an implicit belief that a 
trick or unique or artistic package is the basis upon 
which to build a business. The recent example of the 
liquor industry in walking with their eyes wide open 
into the same trap which harasses the perfume business 
is an excellent example of what we mean here. 


Advertising and Merchandising 


Perhaps here is where the most serious mistakes have 
been made in this industry in the last few years. 
This industry, the proprietary and the cosmetic manu- 
facturers, in many instances, has been a primary con- 
tributor with the cigarette industry and with the garden 
supplies industry in convincing the public that only 
children and morons believe an advertising statement. 
This discrediting of advertising is just beginning to 
smack the cigarette people in the face and it is due very 
much to turn around and smack certain parts of the 
cosmetic and proprietary people just as vigorously. 
This industry is about to pay a punishing price for over 
promotion. They have over-promoted products, which 
had a good chance for a moderate sustained volume, to 
a point where the public can hardly believe that a 
product which sells at intervals for half price or which 
has tied to it an extravagant premium is worth buying 
unless it is offered at a price which can mean little or no 
profit to the manufacturer. Many manufacturers who 
have had one or two good products, with retailer and 
consumer acceptances and with a good growth potential 
have let these products drift while they concentrated 
their advertising and marketing on dogs for which 
there was every evidence that neither the public nor 
the retailer wanted and which time proved that neither 
would take for very long. 

This industry is paying far too much for distribution, 
which means that in very many cases the consumer is 
far from getting their money’s worth. This ought to 
mean, in the kind of period we are entering, some very 
violent upsets. We just don’t understand why the kind 
of retail operation which can operate at about 18 per 
cent of sales should be content to operate on equal 
terms with a retail operation that takes about 30 per 
cent of sales or that this group should in turn be such 
perfect gentlemen with another group that requires 
38 per cent of sales to break even. 

Beginning in this year 1954 we have a hunch that busi- 
ness will begin to return to a degree of integrity that 
has been far from universal in the last ten years. By 
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that we mean an integrity of product, an integrity of 
advertising, an integrity in the conception which forms 
the individuality of a company and an integrity jy 
business policy which is thinking in terms of lopig-range 
growth rather than opportunism. 


Among Those Seen! 


According to experts, there are now about 5,000 items 
in a modern super-market as compared to 1,000 in 1939, 
Has this 50 per cent increase come about because self- 
service may have an unlimited ability to expand as 
compared to a limited ability in personal selling? At 
any rate, the growth in the diversity of products, the 
number of competing brands and the tendency of many 
manufacturers to produce everything in the field is 
certainly loading every branch of the retail trade. 
Quite a few manufacturers of moderately well-known 
brands do not realize, in their pride and ignorance, that 
in many stores where they have distribution according 
to their books, few of the sales people know that their 
product is even in the store. Education and sales 
training of the sales clerk is probably one of the most 
important and critical marketing problems of the next 
few years. 


Odor Foam 


Cologne foam, a fragrance suspended in a propellant, 
is a new ribbon stick product that has interesting possi- 
bilities. It is stated that the cologne foam odor will 
outlast by hours an alcohol based toilet water. These 
are the characteristics that has made the cream and 
lotion sachet an interesting fragrance carrier. 


NA RUB 
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The fragrance industry has been waiting with greal 
interest to see what would be the successor to the 
cologne stick. With the exception of one leading brand, 
the cream or liquid sachet does not seem to be measut- 
ing up to this potential. Perhaps this aerosol dispensed 
lotion, heavily laden with fragrance, will prove an active 
contender. 
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Today’s Modern Sampler} 
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In the face of current selling conditions, distribution 
of product samples is rapidly becoming a necessity. 
And these Cross round miniatures provide the mod- 


ern answer for the perfect sampling container. 


Dressed as an exact replica of your full size container, patented 
Cross Swing Sifter Samplers are sure-fire for sampling all sorts of 
powders such as cosmetics, food, drugs, pharmaceuticals and any- 
thing else that can be dispensed through a shaker or a sifter. 


LOW COST FILLING 


Almost any standard filling equipment can be used to fill Cros 
Samplers. Just fill the inner section, and then slip the outer part 
over it. Then a simple twist of the top, and your product flows 


Ask for a representative to show you samples and 
discuss your problems. 


SY CROSS PAPER PRODUCTS CORP. 


4377 Bronx Boulevard New York 66, New York 
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DESIGNERS * CREATORS » MANUFACTURERS OF INDIVIDUALIZED 
ROUND AND OVAL PACKAGES 
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EVERY Rx IS A “WONDER DRUG” TO SOMEONE 


Mucu has been said and written about the 
new “wonder drugs” developed by our 
country’s great pharmaceutical laborato- 
ries. You see many of them coming to you 
in Kimble Opticlear Vials . . . fit containers 
for such fine products. 

Every Rx that stops pain or cures illness 
is a “wonder drug” to its user—a “wonder 


KIMBLE OPTICLEAR VIALS 
AN (J) PRODUCT 


drug” formulated by your professional skill 
and ethical standards. Give your “wonder 
drugs” the classic purity of line, clarity of 
vision, and moisture-vapor protection only 
found in Kimble Opticlear Vials. 
. . 7 

For samples, sizes and prices consult your 
wholesaler’s representative. 


Owens-ILuIno!s 


GENERAL. OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Salesmen 

Salesmen are not born salesmen but are made that way. 
That is the conclusion of 140 manufacturers reporting 
to the National Industrial Conference Board. 

That is a subject that could be debated endlessly, in 
our opinion, with plenty of people ready to toss the coin 
and take either side of the argument. The truth is the 
salesman is a salesman 


Things That May Come 


There is a little flurry of a trade war in Holland. We 
don’t want to say that coming events cast their shadows 
before them, but a lot of trade practices in this country 
indicate that it could happen here. 

This trade war was started by 1,600 chain grocery 
stores. It seems that these chains, faced by stiff com- 
petition in food prices, started to offer bed sheets as 
gifts to customers. This was so successful a come-on 
that over 12,000 sheets a week were sliding over the 
grocery counters. When a demand by textile retailers 
that the practice be stopped was ignored, the textile 
retailers came up with the idea to give coupons to their 
own customers for groceries which could be procured in 
grocery stores that were not handling the bed sheets. 
As might be expected, there is now heavy pressure on 
the Government to introduce a bill to regulate the gift 
and rebate system. 


Color and Odor 


Products with an odor appeal will benefit by color TV, 
according to Dr. Ernest Dichter, of the Institute for 
Research in Mass Motivations. According to the 
doctor, color and olfaction go hand in hand. Maybe 
the doctor has an idea worth pursuing. 


Excellent 

Six cosmetic companies have been termed “excellently 
managed” for 1953 by the American Institute of Man- 
agement. These firms are Bristol-Meyers Company, 
Colgate-Palmolive, Johnson & Johnson, the Gillette 
Company, Procter & Gamble and Sterling Drug. 


Who Buys 


Sometime during last year there was a lot of excitement 
aroused by the discovery that a much higher percentage 
of men were shopping in super-markets than anyone 
Suspected and in addition that men were much more 
inclined to trade up, to spend more money and fall 
more readily for impulse purchases than women. This 


brought about a lot of discussion on the advisability of 


directing more advertising to men and one large food 
chain started an experimental test in this direction. 
Now we hear of a new research program which shows 
that 25 per cent of family food buying is done by teen- 
agers. This ought to settle the marketing research 
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questions once and for all. Apparently just about every- 
body buys food. 


How About Co-Op Advertising? 


The Supreme Court has just rendered a decision on 
what is called Parallelism. What this means is that 
when several manufacturers take consciously parallel 
action this may not mean a violation of the Sherman 
Act. 

What interests us in regard to this decision is the recog- 
nition by the court that retailers, or distributors in 
primary traffic sections have advantages to manufac- 
turers over retailers in smaller towns or sections which 
the manufacturer is entitled to recognize. 

Whether this thinking can be stretched to cover the use 
of demonstrators and cooperative advertising under 
the Robinson-Patman Act, we wouldn’t pretend to 
guess but there does seem a “parallelism.” 

The substance of this case is that a movie theatre owner 
in a suburb of Baltimore wanted first-run films. He 
charged that eight major film producers conspired in 
violation of the Anti-Trust laws in their policy of 
granting first-run films only to downtown theatres. 

In this seven-to-one decision, Justice Clark said there 
was no direct evidence of illegal agreement among the 
distributors. Justice Clark added: “However, an ex- 
clusive license would be economically unsound because 
the Crest is a suburban theatre, located in a small shop- 
ping center, and served by limited public transporta- 
tion facilities; and with a drawing area of less than one- 
tenth of a downtown theatre it cannot compare with 
those easily accessible theatres in the power to draw 
patrons. 

“Hence, the downtown theatre offers far greater oppor- 
tunity for the widespread advertising and exploitation 
of newly released features, which is thought necessary 
to maximize the overall return from subsequent runs 
as well as first runs.” 

It seems to us if we substitute the words “downtown 
Department store” for “downtown theatre” that maybe 
this decision will have some future bearing on the ap- 
plication of the Robinson-Patman Act to such things 
as cooperative advertising. 


Gifts Should Be Bigger 


It has been remarked before that the cosmetic industry 
is letting its premier position in gift sales slip away 
from it. Days such as ~Easter, Mother's Day, 
Father’s Day, etc. that used to be periods of active 
industry-wide promotions and special packaging now 
pass by with hardly a ripple. 

According to Irving Edwards, Executive Director of the 
National Mother’s Day Committee, ““There are many 
more entries in the bidding for the consumer gift dollar 
in 1954. They are expected to top 360 million dollars 
with an average of $12.00 being spent by each of thirty 
million families. 

While Mother’s Day may be the biggest gift occasion 
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Quality ssurance is what every consumer wants in a 


pharmaceutical preparation. We at Massengill put 








the utmost quality into every one of our products 






—and then we refiect that quality in our packages. 
That’s why they’re all sealed with a Du Pont 
*‘Cel-O-Seal’ band, printed with the S. E. Massengill 


trade mark.”’ 









—says Mr. D. W. Massengill, Purchasing Agent, 
The S. E. Massengill Company 
















SEACCO 






















Eye-catching ‘“‘Cel-O-Seal”’ bands will work for your 
product, too! They hold closures tight, guard against 
tampering and spillage, inspire consumer confidence. 
And a “‘Cel-O-Seal”’ band on the neck of your bottle 
is a sure way of getting across your sales message or 
slogan. 










FREE PACKAGING SERVICE: See what ““Cel-O-Seal” can do 
for your package. Send us a labeled dummy bottle. 
Our package experts will band it, return it for your 
inspection. No obligation, of course. Write: E. L 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘‘Cel-O-Seal” 
Section, 9529 Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 











“Cel-O-Seal”’ cellulose bands are also sold by Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and on the West Coast by I. F. Schnier 
Co., San Francisco, California. 


Se sn it Pe 











REG. y. 5. PaT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-+»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT Cel-O-Seal Bands 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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after Christmas there are still plenty of opportunities 
slipping by each month. For instance, every month 
there is an average of nine million birthdays, three 
million anniversaries, four hundred thousand showers 
and one hundred fifty thousand weddings. 


Cosmetics Are There 


An increasing number of non-food displays could be 
seen at the recent Convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association. Several of these non- 
food displays included toilet articles. 


More Sales Reps. Needed 

In this era of heavy competitive selling and burdensome 
selling expenses, many small and medium-sized manu- 
facturers will find themselves at a disadvantage and 
perhaps in a hazardous position, unless they can find 
established manufacturers’ sales representatives or local 
independent salesmen operating with several non- 
competing sales lines. 

These small manufacturers are finding it increasingly 
impossible to have their own men travel or be rep- 
resented in many sales territories. 

The advantage of the independent sales representative 
is that the cost of selling is a fixed percentage which the 
small manufacturer can operate on, and the fact that 
these men are usually above average in ability, willing- 
ness to work and acquaintance through their territory. 
Even the manufacturer tending toward the larger 
classification in volume should find men of this sort 
increasingly attractive in certain territories. The tend- 
ency of many manufacturers to increase the scope of 
their line, including products which have no real justifi- 
cation in their line, in order to give the salesman a 
better income is uneconomic and is probably due for 
pretty hard sledding. 


Changing Cosmetics 

Fawcett Women’s Groups’ Thirteenth Annual Beauty 
Reader Forum will show some rapid changes in cos- 
metic usage pattern among younger women. 

Indelible lipsticks will show a 42 per cent increase in 
usage over 1952; liquid rouge has better than doubled 
i popularity during that period. Neutralizing waves 
iow control 25 per cent of the market. 


Hold on to Your Hats, Boys 


A jeweler in a small Arkansas town recently pushed 
aside the jewelry in his window to make room for a 


coffee display. The coffee was advertised at 88c a 
pound, 20c under the price of a nearby super-market. 
Business is great” said this jeweler, “I sold 50 Ibs. 
yesterday.” 
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i 
“The super-markets are selling watches and costume 
jewelry so I guess it is all right for me to sell coffee.”’ 


Caveat Coffee 


There are three basic situations that stimulate research. 
One is War, another is shortages and a third is high 
prices. 

We wonder if the coffee people realize how thoroughly 
they are stimulating flavor research to isolate the syn- 
thetic aromatic constituents in the coffee flavor oils. 


Here We Go Again 


In a survey, 100 leading business and professional 
leaders were virtually unanimous in their opinion that 
the television commercial is “disgraceful, irritating, ab- 
surd, exaggerated, banal, puerile, ranting, annoying, 
boring and insulting to the viewers’ intellect. Evidently, 
business leaders don’t like commercials. 


Increase for Food Stores 


Along the Pacific Coast, food stores have been much 
more active in expanding into non-food lines than in 
the East. Here is the way the Seattle Times reports 
the number of families who purchase some drugs and 
toiletries in food stores: 


YEAR 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1948 


Ups and Downs for Cosmetics 


Dell Modern Groups’ Eighteenth survey of Beauty gives some 
significant information regarding the ebb and flow of cosmetic 
usage. It has been evident for several years that certain products 
such as face cream, tooth powder, nail enamel and rouge have 
been declining in usage. In some of these products, such as face 
powder, an obvious reason for decline has been the increasing 
use of other forms of makeup performing the same function as 
face powder. Some of these increases and decreases in cosmetic 
usage should merit very careful study by the cosmetic industry 
because in this period, that is, from 1951-1953, America has surged 
forward in population and in per capita wealth as at no other 
time in its history. Certainly, any decline in sales cannot be at- 
tributed to lack of purchasing power. 


Per Cent of use DOWN since 1951 


Product 1963 1951 


Face powder (loose) 55.6% 62.4% 
Creamy cake make- 
11.3 


up base 
Tinted cake make-up 
9.5 
30.7 
15.9 
70.0 


Per Cent of use UP since 1951 and 
in 19 
Product 1953 


Face powder (cake) 
Liquid make-up base :‘ 
Cream rouge 

Bob pins 

Home permanents 
Hand cream 

Tooth paste 

Spray deodorants 
Internal deodorants 
Deodorant soaps 
Depilatories 

Stick cologne 


toto 
ot whl 


Cake rouge 

Vanishing or 
foundation cream 

Cleansing, all purpose 
cold cream 

Hair oil 

Cream shampoo 

Liquid shampoo 
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A Continental aerosol can is tailor-made for you! 


If yours is a sprayable product in the non-food field, you'll find that one of these 
three styles of aerosol cans could have been designed especially for you. As part 
of Continental’s Tailor-Made Package Service, we'll deliver all of these cans you 
can use, any time you want them. Individualized engineering and fine lithography 
are available, and — if you wish — contacts with valve suppliers and commercial 
fillers. Why not give us a chance to work with you—not just as suppliers, but as 
interested counselors and friends. 


DOME TOP — Domes attached and equipped with standard 1” curled opening for all 
popular valves. Regular (12 oz.) or Midget (6 oz.). 


CONCAVE TOP — Tops furnished loose and perforated with hole-punch for specified 
aerosol valves. Regular (12 oz.) or Midget (6 oz.). 


DOME TOP—Domes furnished loose and perforated with hole-punch for specified aerosol 
valves. Regular (12 oz.) or Midget (6 oz.). 


CONTINENTAL ©€ CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building + 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIV.: 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 e CENTRAL DIV.: 135 SO. 
LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 « PACIFIC DIV.: RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Lanostik Corp., Ridgewood, N. J., is 
introducing its new camphorated lan- 
olin stick in a self-serve display carton 
designed and made by the American 
Coating Mills division of Robert 
Gair Co. 


Shulton is now selling a new, pure 
rhodinol at approximately half the 
price of the traditional Geranium 
Bourbon rhodinol. Marketed under 
the name, “Rhodinol Shulton,” this 
product is a true rhodinol which pos- 
sesses a full, rich, typically red-rose 
note and the warm, spicy character 
usually associated with rhodinol 
made of the finest Geranium Bourbon 
Oil. It can replace the natural ma- 
terial in perfume compositions. 


Geratric Pharmaceutical Corp., 45 
Commonwealth Boulevard, Bellerose, 
N. Y., is distributing Geritinic Cap- 
sules, for getting the iron out of the 
blood plasma into the red blood cells, 
thereby making hemoglobin. It is es- 
pecially indicated in nutritional 
anemias and for cardiac, obstetrical, 
arthritic and geriatric patients. 


Lilly has announced an intravenous 
form of its wide-range antibiotic, 
llotycin which is indicated in infec- 
tions caused by gram-positive bac- 
teria, by rickettsiae, and by large 
Viruses. It is especially recommended 
for patients unable to take medication 
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orally, or in infections so serious as to 
require an almost immediate thera- 
peutic effect. 


Shulton is offering a Spring special of 
a smartly decorated Desert Flower 
gift set containing a free purse-size 
bottle of Desert Flower Hand and 
Body Lotion with a regular 34%4-ounce 
bottle of Desert Flower Toilet Water 
for the standard price of the toilet 


water alone—$1.50 retail. 


Lederle Laboratories has placed a new 
skin test antigen for mumps on the 
market. The antigen, made from the 
allantoic fluid of chick embryos in- 
fected with mumps virus, may serve 
to indicate whether a patient is or is 
not immune to the disease. The anti- 
gen is injected into the skin of the 
forearm, and a positive reaction will 
form a red weal within 48 hours. A 
positive reaction indicates a past in- 
fection with the virus and also indi- 
cates that the patient is now resistant 
to the virus. 


Nestle-LeMur Co. is offering special 
consumer deals on their Djer-Kiss 
and Mavis lines in order to enable 
retailers to take full advantage of the 
spring talcum powder season. A 
flacon of Djer-Kiss perfume, valued 
at $1 retail, will accompany free every 


59-cent size of Djer-Kiss talcum pow- 
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der sold at the regular price. The 
special Mavis deal offers customers 
the large 59-cent can of Mavis talcum 
powder for 39 cents. 


Abbott Laboratories has prepared 
Pleasant, a wine-flavored appetite 
stimulant and nutritional supplement 
especially useful in aiding appetite 
failures resulting from the inactivity 
of old age and the languor of con- 
valescence. 


Johnson & Johnson last month in- 
troduced Johnson's Baby Shampoo, a 
new product that will not burn or 
irritate the eyes. 


Almay has a new counter display which 
holds 12 compacts of Soft-Lite, the 
new powder-press make-up. A candle- 
light and music illustration carries 
out the Soft-Lite theme. 


Lederle is now marketing sugar-coated 
tablets of Achromycin tetracycline in 
bottles of sixteens. The new anti- 
biotic was originally marketed in cap- 
sule form last November. 


Dodge & Olcott has announced the 
preparation of Rose Bulgare Syn- 
thetic, a newly created specialty, to 
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Your Stick Deodorants... 
Facial and Hand Creams... 
Solid Cologne... Stick Perfumes... 
After Shave Lotions... 


Ae 


NO MOULDING REQUIRED . . . PRODUCT CAN BE POURED DIRECTLY INTO CONTAINER 
ELIMINATES NECESSITY FOR COSTLY FOIL WRAPPING AND MESSY HANDLING. 


CA UME T Manufacturing Co.. Ine. 


565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK, MURRAY HILL 8-4270 
PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J 


IN CANADA: CALUMET DIVISION OF ERIC H. HARDMAN, LTD. 137 WELLINGTON ST., WEST,TORONTO, CANADA = *PAT. PEND. 
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be used in large proportion as an ex- 
tender for the scarce natural Rose 
Bulgare. 


Hygiene Research Inc., 684 Broad- 
way, New York, has developed two 
types of ointments for protecting the 
skin against extreme exposure to in- 
dustrial irritants: Clerex, a protective 
gel, which protects against organic 
solvents and solvent-borne irritants; 
and Hydrepel-A and Hydrepel-S, 
creams which protect against water 
solutions and water-borne irritants 
by forming adherent water-insoluble 
coatings on the skin that are invisible. 


J. B. Roerig & Co., a division of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., is marketing the new, 
basic broad spectrum antibiotic, 
tetracycline, under the trade name of 
Tetracyn. First dosage forms cur- 
rently being made available to doc- 
tors are sugar-coated tablets, and a 
preparation for intravenous adminis- 
tration. 


Pfizer Laboratories is marketing Ter- 
ramycin intramuscular, the first in- 
tramuscular form of a broad spectrum 
antibiotic. Clinical reports, accord- 
ing to the company, indicate that the 
product is particularly valuable in 
treating comatose patients, very 
young infants and patients with in- 
accessible or thrombosed veins. 
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Wyeth has introduced Ethobral, a 


triple barbiturate in capsule form for 
use as a hypnotic, at the discretion of 
the physician. Small doses of the 
three barbiturates (sodium secobar- 
bital, sodium butabarbital and pheno- 
barbital) provide prompt action, sus- 
tained sleep for six to eight hours, and 
virtual elimination of sedative hang- 


over. 


White Laboratories has prepared 


Dramicillin-300 Suspension, a highly 
palatable oral dosage form of potas- 
sium penicillin G. It is a stable, 
ready - to - use, creamy suspension, 
which retains its potency for two 
years without refrigeration. 


Marcelle Cosmetics has an _ eye- 


catching counter display carton for 
its Satin Touch cake powder contain- 
ing 12 white and gold hinged com- 
pacts, two each of six flattering 


shades. 


Winthrop - Stearns is distributing 


Thenfadil-SPC, a product designed to 
manage all the symptoms of the com- 
mon cold including allergic tissue re- 
sponses. 


Schieffelin & Co. has announced the 


availability of C-reactive Protein 
Antiserum (CRP Antiserum) on a 
commercial scale. CRP tests are the 
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most sensitive indicator yet devel- 
oped, states the company, for the de- 
tection of inflammatory processes, 
as in rheumatic Fever. 


4. D. McKelvy Co. is offering—for a 


limited time—two jugs of Spiced 
Shave Lotion for the price of one in 
order to introduce this newest mem- 
ber of the Seaforth line to a wider 
audience. The two jugs are packaged 
together in a compact attention- 
getting display. 


Parke, Davis & Co. has developed 


Milontin Kapseals, an anticonvul- 
sant, for the relief of petit mal epi- 
lepsy. It is supplied in 0.5-gm. Kap- 
seals in bottles of 100 and 1,000. 


Nestle-LeMur Co. has arranged Nestle 


Colorhair, its recently introduced 
hair coloring, in an attractive counter 
display unit holding 13 packages of 
assorted shades of Colorhair and two 
packages of Nestle Lite, the non- 
ammonia hair lightener. 


Tussy Cosmetiques will introduce 


Apricot Brandy, its new lipstick 
shade, in March, and will be available 
in both the regular and Permastick 
formulas, 





Again in 1953 hundreds of entries 
competed in the package design con- 
test at the annual “Aerosol Festival” 
of the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers Association in Washington, D. C. 
Again, SPRA-TAINER pressure pack- 
ages walked away with top honors— 
including Grand Prize. 

Look at these winners. Think! 
Wouldn’t your product, too, win more 
sales in the distinctive Modern Design 


of SPRA-TAINER? 


Henderize, Inc. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Windsor Chemical Thompson Chemicals Corp. Bridgeport Brass Co. 
La itor 


Centaur -Caidwell Div., Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 
Sterling Drug. inc. New York, N.Y. 
Rahway, N.J. 


Created by Crown to have exclusive “No Top Seam, No Side R OW iN INN) 
Seam” construction, SPRA-TAINER is the world’s original 


and leading lightweight pressurized container . . . one of DIVISION 


Crown’s famous family of finest quality cans for the products CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


of American industry. We'd be pleased to serve you. €L, flor “4 J LY Gp Y; , Wi ’ 


Louis 


oratories Los Angeles, Cal Bridgeport, Conn. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO *© ORLANDO + BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © BOSTON @ ST. 
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CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 


y and Main Office: BALTIMORE 
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Our opal jars display to good advan- 
tage because they are exceptionally 
white and opaque. They can be sup- 
plied in a wide variety of sizes either 


plain or with fired-on ceramic labels. 


Contents 5 Oz. 
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Don’t worry, we make a practice 
of keeping our delivery prom- 
ises. You can always be sure of 
getting your tubes on time from 


SUN TUBE CORPORATION 
Hillside, N. J. Waverly 3-0400 


COLLAPSIBLE METAL TUBES, ALUMINUM AND ZINC CANS 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri—Marvin Yates Co., Arcade Building St. Paul 1, Minnesota—Alexander Seymour, 712 Pioneer Building 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio—Ralph H. Auch, 3449 Custer Road West Coast—Wm. J. Stoepker, 301 E. Colorado, Arcadia, California 
New Orleans 19, Lovisiana—R. P. Anderson Co., 925 N. Solomon PI. Canada—Sun Tube Corp., 145 Spruce Street, Ottowa, Ontario 
Houston 19, Texas—R. P. Anderson Co., 5643 Overbrook Lane Mexico—Tubos de Estano, S. A. de’C. V., 174 Oriente No. 267, Colonia 
Dallas 2, Texas—R. P. Anderson Co., 1122 Texas Bank Building Montezuma, Mexico, D. F. 
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_, have done their part 
Now let your Imagination 
Run Wild with these 


NEW SQUARE 
SPILLPROOFS 


Immediately available in 6 sizes 
in any combination of Clear of 
Gold Cote Spillproof bottles, and 
Black or Gold ¢ ote closures with 


or without jewels. 


The smartest lines in 1954 
will feature these sensational flacons. 
Write today for sam ple s and prices. 
. eo. Se ae | | ome 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y 
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N ow is the time to evaluate your product for “push-button” 
dispensing. Aerosols are booming. New applications for appealing, 
self-spraying packages are being discovered every day. If you are presently 
marketing your product in liquid form, the chances are you can also 
package it as spray or foam. Your product deserves analysis now, so we 
suggest you arrange with us for a free, comprehensive laboratory report. 
On the physical side, Continental’s complete production, laboratory, 
and warehousing facilities eliminate any capital expenditure on your part. 
We do not merchandise packaged items of our own. Our sole operation 
is filling containers with your products... liquid, pressurized, 
or aerosol. Write today. 


PRODUCTION. Conti- 
nental operates 2 modern 
plants. Facilities will 
handle oil and water-base 
products, and refrigera- 
tion, pressure or liquid 
filling in any quantity. 
You expand sales . . . but 
invest nothing. 


HERE’S HOW TO ENTER THE 


WAREHOUSING. 
Ample bulk storage space 
enables us to keep a good 
supply of your ingredients 
available at all times. 
Drop shipping in bulk 
lots. Use our Midwest 
plants as central distrib- 
uting points. 


LABORATORY. Prod- 
uct, container, and valve 
research plus a tight sys- 
tem of quality control 
assure perfect product 
performance. We meet 
I. C. C. specifications and 
other regulations for your 
protection. 


GC Chcoil sarko€ ... USING OUR INVESTMENT 


Aerosol packaging may 
mean a bigger market for 
you. Aerosols adapt to 
perfumes, deodorants, 
medicines, insecticides, 
household chemical spe- 
cialties, etc. Get our 
report now! 


CONTRACT AND CUSTOM FILLING 


MAIN OFFICE * 123 NORTH HAZEL STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 1 > 
CONTINENTAL FILLING CORPORATION 
PLANTS * DANVILLE, ILLINOIS — HOBART, INDIANA LIQUID SPRAY 
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COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 












CAN SPOUTS 
SPRINKLER TOPS 
APPLICATOR PIPES 


PLAIN OR DECORATED 
for creams, toothpastes, 
ointments, cements, oil colors, 


greases, liquids, powders, etc. 








: AR TUBE CO., INC. 


A 


< 2 Rielemm ade), we \\s ee A dL, (code), MiP, Pee 
Telephone ...... WaAverly 3-6400 





— 


TINCOATED ALUMINUM 





Fe’ 
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There’s a good chance your line speeds are 
being limited by the strength of your caps. 
But how to get the strength you need without 
buying heavier caps? 

Fortunately, the secret of cap strength lies 
not in weight alone but also in how the plastic 
is distributed within the cap. 

And that’s why Armstrong’s Hi-Tork* Caps 
have such outstanding strength. Each part, 
dome, skirt, or thread, has exactly the weight 
it needs for the load it has to take. 

The final proof, of course, is on your own 
lines. We'll gladly help you get that proof in 


a test run. Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Glass and Closure Div., (G4) 
- . . * 
5302 Chambers St., Lancaster, Penna. “& 


* T. M. reg. applied for 














ARMSTRONG’S ‘“H/-70 





M 


MOLDED CAPS 
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ERTEL BOTTLE FILLERS MEET DEMAND 
FOR 40-80 BOTTLES PER MINUTE, and 


Materially lower 
Your Production 
Filling «ery 


ig 





ERTEL PORTABLE FILLER 


This Vacuum Bottle Filler belongs in every plant. Fills batch 
or sample lots of materials at lowest cost; for small operations 
where large expensive equipment is not practical. Fully 
automatic overflow—no drip spouts. Instantaneous flow — 
won't fill defective or cracked bottle. 







ERTEL ESA FILLER 
FOR SMALL BOTTLES 


The most practical filler for 
small bottles in quantities 
of 40 to 60 per minute. To 
appreciate this unit it 
should be viewed in opera- 
tion — the finest low cost 
trouble-free unit on the 
market. 


ERTEL PNEUMO-VAC FILLER 
Filling Range 3” to 13” High Bottle 





lor speeds up to 40 quarts j-er 
minute, this precision Ertel 
filler has no equal. New type 
spouts positively prevent drip- 
page. Available with circulatory 
passages either bronze, plated, 
or stainless steel. Adjustments 
are simple and require but a 
few seconds time. If you have 
a filling problem see_ the 
Pneumo-Vac — it’s designed 
for low cost operation. 





Ask to have an Ertel representative show you why Erte! Fillers 
are so enthusiastically acclaimed by users in the pharmaceuti- 
cal, drug, cosmetic, chemical and food industries. 
CORPORATION 
KINGSTON 1, NEW YORK 


Branch Office & Showroom Located in New York City 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


(ian) Liguid Handling Equipment 
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This NEW METHOD 
DRIES AIR 


PRECISELY AS YOU WANT it 


+ ( " 








NIAGARA CONTROLLED HUMIDITY 
AIR CONDITIONING 


This method removes moisture from air by contact 
with a liquid in a small spray chamber. The liquid 
spray contact temperature and the absorbent concen- 
tration, factors that are easily and positively controlled, 
determine exactly the amount of moisture remaining 
in the leaving air. Heating or cooling is done asa 
separate function. 


The Niagara’s Controlled Humidity Method using 
HYGROL moisture-absorbent liquid is 


Best and most effective because ... it removes moisture as 4 
separate function from cooling or heating and so gives 4 
precise result constantly and always. Niagara machines using 
liquid contact means of drying air have given over 20 years 
of service. 


Most reliable because ... the absorbent is continuously recon 
centrated automatically. No moisture-sensitive instruments are 
required to control your conditions. 


Most flexible because ... you can obtain any condition at will 
and hold it as long as you wish in either continuous produc 
tion, testing or storage. 


- 


Easiest to take care of because ... the apparatus is simple, 
parts are accessible, controls are trustworthy. 


Most compact, taking less space for installation. 


Inexpensive to operate because ...no re-heat is needed 0 
obtain the relative humidity you wish in normal temperature 
ranges and frequently no refrigeration is used to remove 
moisture. 





The cl tb .++mo solids, salts or solutions of solids 
are used and there are no corrosive or reactive substances. 


For complete information write 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


Dept. DC, 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y: 
Sales Engineers in Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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“Black Leaf” products are 






known far and wide for their 






effectiveness in combating 






insects in the garden...on 



























the farm... in the home. 
ITY Black Leaf” 40 is also used 
as a spray in orchards... 
“i chen Ui 
= for killing chicken lice 
liquid . drenching sheep . 
ail protecting shrubs from 
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The “Black Leaf” products shown here are sealed with 

simple, Crown Screw Caps. These are the closures that answer 
| every need of manufacturers who want dependable 

sealing ... smooth action on production lines... 


ded to § . ° 

an i customer convenience. If you would like to know how 

— 2 to have these same features in your closures ... get 

solids in touch with your Crown Representative. Crown Cork 

es. & Seal Company, Inc., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

World’s Largest Makers of Metal Closures. 

* “BLACK LEAP” 
products are made by 

NY the Black Leaf Products 

Division of Virginia-Carolina 
g Chemical Corporation, whose 
N.Y head offices are in Richmond, Va. 
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Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. 


THERE’S A 
DIFFERENCE 
IN ESSENTIAL 
OILS, TOO! 





Sometimes the difference 
is obvious... sometimes 
more subtle. You might not 
see it or feel it or smell it 
right away, but quality has 
a way of showing itself. 


‘ Charabot has always been out 
in front when it comes to 
quality. And this quality has 
not always meant high prices, 
either. This point is hard to get 
tie er to essential oil buyers. . . that 
"it is possible to get top quality and 
value in one product. 


On value alone we challenge any buyer 
to listen to our story on Essential Oils: 
the Story of Charabot, 

the chapters on Intégrales, Alsolutes 
Hyperabsolues, Floralines and the entire 
Charabot Family. 


In the interest of better business, 

and at the same time maintaining (or even 
improving) your present standards, we 
recommend an inquiry from you 

at your convenience. 


a(t CHARABOT 


REctor 2-5040 















(C Biésou Street, New York 38, New York 
all 
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‘News... 


Promoted by Colgate 

William H. Gaines has been promoted 
to sales manager of the Kay Daumit 
division, according to R. E. Hilbrant, 
manager of Colgate-Palmolive Co.'s 
toilet article department. He succeeds 
Howard P. McClure who was recently 
named general sales manager of that 
department. 

Samuel E. Lindley, Jr. has replaced 
Mr. Gaines in his former position of 
field sales manager for the division’s 
eastern region. He will supervise the 
sales and promotion in the states east 
of, and including, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 





WILLIAM H. GAINES 


Parks, Shulton Sales Mgr. 
Richard N. Parks, Atlantic branch 
manager of Shulton, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, according to 
George L. Schultz, president. He will 
assist Frank N. 
president in charge of over-all sales, and 


Carpenter, vice- 


he will coordinate the four domestic 
branch offices in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and Los Angeles. His head- 
quarters will be at Shulton’s main plant 
in Clifton, N. J. 


Pettinga Promoted by Lilly 
Cornelius W. Pettinga, a member of 
the research staff of Eli Lilly & Co., 
has been named head of the firm’s bio- 
chemical research department. 


Assoc. Brands Addition 

Associated Brands, Inc., 35 Claver 
Place, Brooklyn 16, has just added a 
modern production line for the packag- 
ing of aerosol “pressure-packed” prod- 
ucts for such items as hair lacquers, 
hand creams and shaving creams. 
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EDWARD W. MAHONEY 


Mahoney to Form Company 

Edward W. Mahoney, vice-president 
in charge of sales at Bourjois, Inc., and 
Barbara Gould, Ine., has _ resigned, 
effective March 15, to establish his own 
sales and merchandising company. His 
new company will import lines and spe- 
cialty items from Europe for sale to 
department and specialty stores, on a 
national basis. He will also handle a 
limited number of domestic lines and 
items for the same outlets. 


Logcher on World Trip 

Dr. Henri F. Logcher, export man- 
ager, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
left February 14 for a two-month trip to 
Europe and Asia to instruct foreign 
sales representatives in new market 
research and expansion. 

Before leaving, he addressed the 
MMR annual sales conference, Feb- 
ruary 10 to 13 at the Warwick Hotel, 
New York, on the objectives of his trip. 


Loeffler Named V.P. 
Alfred T. 


president, has been appointed vice- 


Loeffler, assistant vice- 


president, chemical divisions, of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., ac- 
cording to Ernest Hart, executive vice- 
president. He will continue to be lo- 
cated at the company’s New York 
office, 161 East 42nd St. 


ALFRED T. LOEFFLER 
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Schumacher Heads SAACI 

Warren F. Schumacher, sales man- 
ager of the fine chemical division, J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., was installed as 
1954 president of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, American Chemical Industry, 
last month at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. Other officers also installed 
were John F. Henry, Adams-Henry 
Chemical Co., vice-president; E. L. 
Collins, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 
treasurer; and Vincent L. Rebak, Grace 
Chemical Co., secretary. 

The following men were elected to the 
SAACI board of directors: J. N. Con- 
over, L. Sonneborn Sons; N. H. Fyffe, 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co.; Clifford 
S. Heathcote, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
F. H. Johnson, Barrett division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp.; Robert J. 
Roberts, Emery Industries; and M. 
Testa, Jr., Shell Chemical Corp. 





WARREN F. SCHUMACHER 


D&O Opens Organic Lab. 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. has added a 
fully equipped laboratory for organic 
research to its new laboratory facilities. 
It has also added a completely rebuilt 
analytic department. The personnel 
will work under the supervision of 
Willem Lasthuysen, one of the com- 
pany’s new chemical directors, who will 
be assisted in the organic research labo- 
ratory by Dr. Ed Schildknecht. 


Named Gen. Mgr. by Dior 

Anne Wright, executive vice-president 
of Christian Dior Perfumes Corp., has 
also been named general manager of 
that company. She will leave for Paris 
soon to confer with Mr. Dior and the 
French officials on future plans for the 
company. 


Bessinger with Maschmeijer 

Gerald G. Bessinger has been added 
to the staff of Maschmeijer, J., Inc. and 
will be active in the sales of aromatic 
specialties, essential oils and flavors. 
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A BETTER DROPPING PART 
MAKES A BETTER PRODUCT 


To ,;Be SURE Your Liquid Preparation 
Can Be Properly Dispensed 












































.\ \ 
#4 RY SPECIFY 


J Vow Perfection 


DROPPING PARTS 


Many a fine product has been rejected by the public simply because some 
seemingly small detail was below standard. The dropping part can be such 
a detail—an apparently simple device, yet vital to the user’s satisfaction. 


Since 1931, when Pennsylvania Glass originated the screw-cap dropping 
part, we have specialized in this important dispensing unit. This advantage 
in experience and specialization has made NEW PERFECTION Dropping 
Parts everything their name implies. Longer experience and undivided 
attention to one product have resulted in superior quality and reliable 
performance. To be sure of the best—specify NEW PERFECTION Drop- 
ping Parts. 


We can supply various colors of bulbs in natural rubber or in our special oil- 





resisting Amekine compound, caps of plastic or metal in many sizes and colors, 9 
and various types of dropper glasses in any length with calibration in any color 

or plain. New Perfection dropping parts will fit your own bottles, or can be 
supplied in combination with our Modernistic bottles in Amber, Blue, Green or 

Clear glass. Sizes: 2cc, 14, 4%, 4, 1 and 2 oz 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GLASS PRODUCTS CoO. ING 


“Glass Goods of the Better Kind” 
430 N. CRAIG ST. . PITTSBURGH (13), PA., U.S.A 
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LEWIS D. WILLIAMS 


Williams, Sumner Sales Mgr. 

Lewis D. Williams has been appointed 
sales manager, for Sumner Chemical 
Co., succeeding Ralph L. Ericsson who 
was recently made executive vice- 
president. Mr. Williams will be in 
charge of all sales of Sumner’s pharma- 
ceutical chemicals. 


Gottscho Awarded Injunction 

Adolph Gottscho, Inc., has been 
awarded a permanent injunction and 
accounting for damages against John K. 
Jackson and American Marking Corp.., 
Newark, N. J., by New; Jersey Superior 
Court Judge G. Dixon Speakman. The 
court's decision, which followed a 10- 
week trial, prevents Jackson"and Amer- 
ican Marking from utilizing trade 
secrets belonging to the Gottscho com- 
pany in the manufacture and sale of 
automatic machinery for printing codes, 
dates and advertising material on con- 
tainers and cartons of all kinds as they 
come off the assembly line. 

In arriving at the decision, Judge 
Speakman held that the Gottscho 
company had developed most of its 
secrets during 1948, the year Jackson 
had joined the company. The court 
held’that Jackson, who left the employ 
of Gottscho in 1950 after serving as 
salesman, designer, assistant general 
manager and chief engineer, acquired 
his knowledge of plaintiff's secrets 
during his employment. A few months 
later he formed the American Marking 
Corporation in which he is principal 
stockholder and chief designer, to man- 
ufacture and sell machines which the 
court held were similar to Gottscho’s. 


de Laire Visits U.S. 

Francois de Laire, general director of 
the Fabriques de Laire, arrived in New 
York on January 16 for a few weeks’ 
visit. He called on his many friends 


of the perfume trade and the®chemical 
industry. ; 
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DR. RICHARD H. ROBERTS 


Roberts Promoted by Ciba 

Dr. Richard H. Roberts has been 
promoted by Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products to the newly created position 
of senior clinical research associate on 
the West Coast. His address will be 
417 Market St., San Francisco. 

In his new position, Dr. Roberts will 
be concerned with expanding Ciba’s 
clinical and laboratory research contacts 
in the West. He had formerly been 
associate editor of the Ciba Clinical 


Symposia. 


Herman with Givaudan 
Thomas J. Herman has joined the 
sales staff of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
and its associate companies, Givaudan 
Flavors and Sindar Corp., according to 
R. E. Horsey, vice-president in charge 
of sales. He will service accounts in the 
territory covered by the Cincinnati 


branch office. 


Worley, A.D.M.A. Counsel 

John K. Worley, a partner in Young- 
john, Worley, Brown & Flynn and 
predecessor firm, of Detroit, since 1945, 
has been elected General Counsel of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and will succeed Leslie D. 
Harrop in the position on July 1, 1954, 
at the close of the 1954 annual meeting 
at Lake Placid, N. Y. Mr. Worley will 
also be chairman of the Legislative Sec- 
tion. He will retain his residence, and 
professional and business connections, 
in Michigan. 

Beginning with the 1954-55 Associa- 
tion year, the president of the A.D.M.A. 
will appoint each year an Advisory 
Committee consisting of three members 
of the A.D.M.A. Legislative Section. 
This committee will advise the general 
counsel and develop programs for legis- 
lative section meetings. The senior 
member of the committee will preside 
at meetings of the section. 

A.D.M.A. member firms accepted 
with deep regret Mr. Harrop’s decision 
not to be available for re-election as 
general counsel and chairman of the 
legislative section. 


D&O Sales Representatives 

John White has been added to the 
New Orleans branch office of Dodge & 
Olcott, Inc., and Frank Ball, to the 
Chicago office. Mr. White will service 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
while Mr. Ball will work predominantly 
in the metropolitan Chicago area. 


Dr. Manfred L. Karnovsky, left, Harvard University Medical School, and Dr. Lewis |. Gidez, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, N. Y., vegehinn, Qnd award ($300 and honor 


certificates) for ouitantne svete research, from E. W. arc! 
ucers’ Ass'n. on January 27. Event took place at Association's 


committee of Glycerine Pr 
27th annual meeting in New York. 


olt, right, chairman of research 
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4 VALVE 
FILLER 


THRIFT — Economy-wise production 
men choose Elgin Machines for their 
lower initial cost, minimum maintenance 
and operating expense. 


E VERSATILITY — Widely utilized 

by large and small plants because of 
their quick, simple changeover to ac- 
commodate a broad range of products 
and container sizes. 


E DEPENDABILITY —Long years of 
trouble-free, continuous production dis- 
tinguish the Elgin equipment now serv- 
ing leading packers in the food, paint, 
cosmetic, oil and various other industries, 


eoeeeoeeeeeeeeeeee* 8 © ee eees 


Extensively used to fill mustard, peanut butter 
relish, jams, jellies, mayonnaise, soups, creams 
ointments, waxes, animal foods, horseradish 
roofing cement and similar products. 


Write Today for New Folder 
Ilustrating Elgin Equipment 
Address Dept. DA 





BROOK STREET e ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





PRINTING THAT 
DEFIES WEAR 


for polyethylene bottles 


For printing that will not come 
off. Leading packagers choose 


Poly Perm. 
e clean, legible, flexible 


e will not crack, peel 
or smear 


alcohol resistant, oil- 
proof 


unaffected by hot or 
cold, clear or saponi- 
fied water 


POLY PERM PRINTING, INC. 
64-74 West 23rd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Tel: CHelsea 3-0021 





POLY PERM PRINTING, INC. 


64-74 West 23rd Street - New York 10, N. Y. 
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Baker Dedicates New Bidg. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Co. held cere- 
monies on January 5 dedicating its new 
administration building at Phillipsburg, 
N. J. The modern two-story ceramic 
structure, the latest of 18 new buildings 
recently completed, was dedicated to 
Baker employees who served in both 
World Wars. 

Governor Robert B. Meyner, of New 
Jersey, delivered the principal address. 


T.G.A. Convention in May 

H. Robert Miller, White Metal Mfg. 
Co., and Kathryn R. Colton, Morning- 
star-Nicol, Inc., have been named co- 
chairmen by the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion of the convention committee for the 
19th annual convention which will be 
held in New York on May 11, 12 and 13. 
The convention will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and will be 
strictly confined to members of the 
T.G.A. and their guests in certain ap- 
proved categories. 

Members of the committee are: Neva 
Bradley, Daggett & Ramsdell; Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, van Ameringen-Haebler, 
Inc.; John L. Foy, Publicker Alcohol & 
Chemical Sales Corp; Carolyn Jackson, 
Hudnut Sales Co.; Frances A. Kiernan, 
C. H. Forsman Co.; Norman Liman, 
Lord Baltimore Press; Margaret Ryan, 
Parfums Schiaparelli; and Lee H. 
Simmons, Imco Container Corp. 

The Toilet Goods Industry Golf 
Tournament will be held on Monday, 
May 10, at the Winged Foot Golf Club 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Heads Warner-Hudnut 

Alfred E. Driscoll, Governor of New 
Jersey from 1946 to January 19, 1954, 
was named president and a member of 
the board of directors of Warner- 
Hudnut last month. He succeeds Elmer 
H. Bobst, who has served as president 
of the company since 1946, and who 
will remain active in the business as 
chairman of the board of directors and 
chief executive officer. James C. Chil- 
cott has been elected vice-chairman of 
the board, and Robert J. Davis, execu- 
tive vice-president since 1948, will 
continue in that capacity. 


Crogan Named Maltbie Pres. 

Harold W. Crogan, formerly treas- 
urer of Maltbie Laboratories, has been 
named president, replacing Dr. Russell 
J. Fosbinder who has held that post 
since 1945. Dr. Fosbinder will continue 
a8 a member of the board of directors 
for the present. 
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Dedication ceremonies on January 5 of J. T. Baker’s new administration building in 


Phillipsburg, N. J. Governor Robert B. Meyner, left, who delivered 


principal 


address, is congratulated by Marion W. Smith, Baker president. Other notables include, 
left to right: Mayor Robert W. Morse, Easton, Pa.; Mayor Vernon D. Best, Phillipsburg; 
Clarence A. Fisher; Frank P. Inscho; Thomas C. Swick; Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. Lannary; 
Rev. Everett D. Gray; and State Senator Wayne Dumont, Jr. 


RUSSELL GOWANS 


GEORGE CRABTREE 


DONALD W. HILL 
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Crown Subsidiaries Merge 

All of the wholly-owned domestic 
subsidiary corporations of Crown Cork 
& Seal Co. have been merged with that 
firm, according to John J. Nagle, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. These 
former subsidiary corporations are now 
known as Crown Can division, Western 
division and Specialty division, re- 
spectively. 

Russell Gowans, former president of 
Western Crown Cork & Seal Corp., has 
been elected a vice-president of Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., and will act as general 
manager of the Western division. 
George Crabtree, former vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing, Crown Can 
Co., has also been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company and will act as 
general manager of Crown Can division. 

Donald W. Hill, former president of 
Crown Cork Specialty Corp., has been 
elected a vice-president of the company 
and will act as general manager of the 
Specialty division. 

Everett B. Webster, former executive 
vice-president of Crown Can Co., has 
been appointed division administrative 
vice - president of the Crown Can 
division. 

Edward B. Spread, former vice- 
president in charge of sales of Western 
Crown Cork & Seal Corp., has been ap- 
pointed division vice-president of sales, 
Western division. 

William R. Fox, former vice-president 
in charge of sales, Crown Cork Specialty 
Corp., has been appointed division vice- 
president of sales of the Specialty 
division. 

Other operating personnel of the 
former subsidiary corporations will 
continue to function as in the past in 
each of the divisions. 





FLOYD C. COSTELLO 


Costello Promoted by Gair 

Floyd C. Costello has been appointed 
assistant general production manager 
for container division operations of 
Robert Gair Co., according to William 
T. May, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
container operations. He had formerly 
been manager of Gair’s Teterboro, N. J., 
container division. 


Gair Buys Angelus Box 

Robert Gair Co. last month acquired 
Angelus Paper Box Co. of Los Angeles 
for $3,618,000, of which $2,227,500 was 
paid in cash and the balance by the 
issue of 72,000 shares of Gair’s common 
stock. 
ness as the Angelus Paper Box Company 


Gair plans to operate the busi- 


division of Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
according to George E. Dyke, president. 


Nestle-LeMur Buys Ayer 

Nestle-LeMur Co. has 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, famous for 
Luxuria, Ayeristocrat, and Ayerfast 
creams and cosmetics, according to 
Executive Vice - president I. Louis 
Naidech. The purchase was made by 
Nestle-LeMur from Lever Brothers, 
through G. N. Friedlander, with the 
change of ownership effective Feb- 
ruary l. 


purchased 


The purchase price was not 
disclosed, but the sales volume of Ayer 
for 1953 was reported at $3,046,943. 

No change in policy is contemplated 
for the 57-year-old firm, but Ayer 
executive offices will be transferred to 
902 Broadway, New York, where orders 
for their products will continue to be 
handled by their present sales organiza- 
tion. The manufacturing and shipping 
will continue at the present plant at 
38-04 48th St., Long Island City. 

An expansion of present advertising 
schedule for Harriet Hubbard Ayer is 
planned, including a continuation on a 
larger scale of newspaper advertising, 
campaigns in general and fashion maga- 
zines, and television. 
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Architect’s drawing of proposed West Coast building of Bauer & Black which will be 
located in San Jose, Calif. The one-story plant, containing ample office and warehouse 


space, will cost about $250,000. 


Fletcher, Field Sales Mgr. 

F. Harry Fletcher has been named 
national field sales manager of Bristol- 
Myers Products division. He had pre- 
viously been special assistant to Lloyd 
Bernegger, Bristol - Myers’ executive 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


F. HARRY FLETCHER 


New Lab. for Mallinckrodt 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works for- 
mally opened a new organic research 
laboratory last month featuring several 
new ideas in floor layout and equipment 
design. Occupying 10,000 square feet 
of floor space, the new laboratory is the 
of Mallin- 


ckrodt’s new $1-million laboratory build- 


first completed — section 
ing. . Other new laboratories will be 
opened in accordance with the com- 
pany’s program to expand and modern- 
ize its research facilities. 

The laboratory was designed by a 
committee of Mallinckrodt senior re- 
search chemists which planned the 
over-all layout. The group was headed 
by Dr. V. H. Wallingford and included 
Drs. C. R. Conard, E. C. Coyner, G. B. 
DeLaMater and G. L. Martin. This 
new laboratory consists of five labora- 
tory rooms of uniform size, private 
offices, a conference room, instrument 
room, darkroom, chemicals storeroom, 
equipment storeroom and general utility 


rooms. 
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New Quarters for B & B 

Bauer & Black plans to construct a 
new building on the West Coast for its 
The sub- 


stantial increase in business in recent 


office and warehouse space. 


years, according to E. H. Brown, di- 
rector of sales, has necessitated larger 
quarters. The new one-story plant will 
cost approximately $250,000 and will 
be constructed in San Jose on land which 
the company has already purchased. 


Dreyer at New Address 

P. R. Dreyer, Inc., has moved to new 
offices at 601 West 26th St., New York. 
The telephone number will remain 
W Atkins 9-1570. 


Thos. Leeming Appointments. 

Dr. Russell A. Cain has been appointed 
scientific director; Gunther G. Kron- 
heim, chemist and laboratory assistant 
to Dr. Cain; and John M. O'Connell, 
assistant to the advertising manager, 
according to John H. McShane, presi- 
dent of Thos. Leeming & Co. and Pae- 
quin, Inc. Dr. Cain, formerly a con- 
sultant in Philadelphia, will be respon- 
sible for the scientific and technical 
phases of each of the companies’ activ- 
ities, which include analytical control, 
research and development. Mr. Kron- 
heim was formerly associated with 
Lederle Laboratories and Mr. O’Con- 
nell, with J. Walter Thompson. 


DR. RUSSELL A. CAIN 
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strength and dollar value 


ROSYNTHIA ...a new Givaudan creation, offers tremendous value 
to the creative perfumer. 


Developed after long study of the chemical constituents of natural rose, 
ROSYNTHIA has all the qualities needed in a specialty of this 
type... floral strength, odor value and lastingness. It can be used 
as an excellent extender or as a replacement for natural 

Otto of Rose and Rose de Mai Absolute, having their 
complementary qualities while offering a large saving in cost, 

plus the assurance of continued availability and uniformity. 








This new development is the latest of many which have 


established Givaudan as a leader in the field. ¢ 
GivVvAU DAN 


\ 


Better perfume materials through constant research and creative ability 


GIVAU DAN-DELAWANNA, ING 
330 West 42nd Street © New York 36,N) 


Branches= Philadelphia « Boston e Cincinnati Detroit 
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P. S. HOLMQUEST 


Holmquest Named Mgr. 

P. S. Holmquest has been named 
manager of the glass container depart- 
ment of the glass and closure division, 
Armstrong Cork Co., according to R. H. 
Hetzel, general sales manager of that 
division. He succeeds H. Clayton 
Seaman, Jr., who died December 19. 

Mr. Holmquest, formerly assistant 
manager of the department, had been 
serving as acting manager during Mr. 
Seaman's illness. 


Conn. Chemical Expansion 

Connecticut Chemical Research 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., is building a 
factory in England in association with 
important British interests, according 
to A. O. Samuels, president. The new 
English plant, to be known as Midland 
Aerosols, Lid., will be located in Wol- 
verhampton, near Birmingham and will 
begin operations about April 1 with an 
initial capacity of 100,000 units daily. 
It will be engineered and equipped by 
Connecticut Chemical Research Corp. 
with the most modern production equip- 
ment and will be patterned after that 
firm. 

An associated concern, also to head- 
quarter in Wolverhampton, will produce 
cans for Midland Aerosols, putting that 
plant on a virtually self-contained basis. 

Connecticut Chemical has also an- 
nounced the licensing of its patented 
developments in push-button aerosol 
valves to another English firm. Specialty 
Valves, Ltd., which will have its plant 
in Birmingham, England. 

The British expansion follows by a 
year Connecticut Chemical’s establish- 
ment of a Canadian affiliate, Connecti- 
cut Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., with 
plant at York, Ontario, near Toronto, 
where all Dominion research and pro- 
duction is concentrated. 


_ Robert F. Lang, formerly an execu- 
live of Metal Box Co., London, will be 
Managing director of Midland Aerosols. 
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On Mallinckrodt Board 

David R. Calhoun, Jr., president of 
the St. Louis Union Trust Co., and 
John M. Meyer, Jr., vice-president of 
J. P. Morgan Co., have been elected to 
the board of directors of Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. The following were 
re-elected to the board: Edward Mal- 
linckrodt, Jr., chairman; Charlton Mac- 
Veagh, Joseph Fistiere, H. V. Farr, 
J. R. Ruhoff, V. H. Wallingford and 
A. H. Homeyer. 


La Roche Sales Changes 
William J. McLemore has been ap- 
pointed divisional sales manager of the 
Atlantic division by Hoffman - La 
Roche Inc. Additional appointments 
include Robert H. Schmidt, as divisional 
sales manager of the Metropolitan West 
division; Edward P. Bascik, as sales 
training supervisor; William J. Mrazek, 
as divisional sales manager of the 
Prairie division; and John B. Munson, 
manager -of the 


as divisional sales 


Adirondack division. 


H. E. MOORHEAD, newly ap- 
pointed manager of Florasynth 
Laboratories (Canada) Ltd 


Monsanto Appointments 

M.S. McCauley has been appointed 
director of business research for Mon- 
santo Chemical 
chemicals division, according to Charles 
H. Sommer, vice-president and general 
manager of that division. He replaces 
William H. Winfield, recently appointed 
director of marketing research. 

Gerald F. Pauley, formerly manager 
of pharmaceutical sales for the division, 
replaces Mr. McCauley as manager of 
James W. Starrett, Jr., 
supervisor of wood preservatives and 


Company's organic 


sales projects. 


special chemicals sales, succeeds Mr. 
Pauley. 


Lamont Promoted by McNeil 

David S. Lamont, formerly eastern 
divisional manager, has been appointed 
director of the domestic sales division 
of McNeil Laboratories. 
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Northam Warren Appoints 

John M. Volkhardt, formerly mer- 
chandising manager, has been appointed 
director of sales and merchandising of 
Northam Warren Corp., according to 
Northam Warren, president. Robert W. 
McPhail has become divisional sales 
manager in charge of the wholesale 
drug, and drug divisions. He had for- 
merly been sales manager of the Pal 
and Personna Blade Co., Eastern 
division. 


Griffith with Bradley Corp. 
Henry E. Griffith, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of Plax 
Corp., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Bradley 
Container Corp., according to Bradley 
Dewey, president and founder. The new 
corporation will utilize new patented 
fabrication methods that have been 


, thoroughly tested and proved in Europe 


and for which Bradley Container has 
obtained exclusive United States and 
Canadian rights. 


Tainter Elected Trustee 

Dr. Maurice L. Tainter, vice-presi- 
dent of Sterling Drug Inc., and director 
of the Sterling-Winthrop Research In- 
stitute, has been elected a trustee of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, ac- 
cording to Dr. Livingston W. Houston, 
president of R.P.I. 


Orbis at New Address 

Orbis Products Corp. has moved to a 
new address at 601 West 26th St., New 
York 1. The telephone number is 
WaAtkins 4-7660. 


Joins Burroughs Wellcome 

Dr. John C. Seed has been appointed 
clinical pharmacologist by the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories, Research divi- 
sion of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
(U.S.A.) Ine. 


DR. JOHN C. SEED 
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DAY EQUIPMENT SELECTED FOR PILOT 


PLANT, WHERE PRECISION 1S VITAL! 





Efficient method for wet granulation is demonstrated in this 
picture of a Day Stainless Steel Kneading and Mixing Machine, 
vsed for combination powder and binder to manufacture 
medicinal tablets. 


Photos Courtesy Abbott Laboratories. 


Used here for smoothing ointments, the Day 5 X 12 Lab Three 
Roll Mill demonstrates its excellent application for laboratory 
and experimental operations of all kinds. 








Pilot operations set the pattern for full-scale production. That's why heavy 


emphasis is placed on efficiency and precision. Abbott Laboratories 


demonstrates the excellence of Day equipment by choosing the two 


machines illustrated here for use in its pilot plant. 


DAY Kneading and Mixing Machines, 


No. 18 and No. 24, with capacities of 15 and 30 
gallons, are ideal for experimental production. They 
can be equipped with DAY double-arm-sigma or 
fishtail agitators, depending on the material to be 
processed. They feature a dependable gear drive 
and power dump. Tanks are furnished in plain or 
stainless steel and may be steam-jacketed if desired. 





THE J. H. DAY COMPANY «+ CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
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DAY Midget Three Roll Mills 


offer all the advantages and design features of 
larger Day models in a size adaptable for pilot 
operations. An extra heavy frame houses the gear- 
ing and motor, minimizing space requirements. 
Silent chain drive eliminates friction loss ordinarily 
encountered with shafting and belting. The 5” by 
12” mill, as illustrated, is equipped with chamber 
bored rolls for water cooling or steam heating, 
whichever is desired. 
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RICHARD J. HALE 


Hale with Polak’s Frutal 

Richard J. Hale, formerly sales repre- 
sentative of the Alcolac Corp., has 
joined the Chicago sales staff of Polak’s 
Frutal Works, where he will assist A. H. 
Micheels, branch manager. 


Flavoring Convention 
The Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States 
will hold its 45th annual convention at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, from 
May 16 through the 19th. The annual 
golf tournament and outing will be held 
on Monday afternoon, May 17. 
Members of the convention commit- 
tee are: Robert Krone, Fritzsche 
Brothers, chairman; Chris Christensen, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., entertainment; 
F. J. Lueders, George Lueders & Co., 
golf; Charles P. McCormick, Jr., Me- 
Cormick & Co., program; and R. W. 
Baker Extract Co., 


regis- 


Symmes, 
tration. 


Bush Sinks Hole-in-One 

Wally Bush, sales manager of Ungerer 
& Co., made a 135-yard hole-in-one 
shot at the third hole of the Essex Falls 
Country Club golf course on January 3. 
This was his first 


years of golf. 


hole-in-one in 47 


Guenther in Europe 

Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice-president 
and technical director of 
Brothers, who recently returned from a 


Fritzsche 





four-month survey of Latin American 
essential oil preduction, is now if 
Europe. He will be there for two 
months, during which time he will lec- 
ture in Rome before a scientific group 
and later, before the Societe de Chimie 
Industrielle in Paris. 


Falk, V.P., Baxter Labs. 

Ralph Falk II, formerly assistant to 
the president, has been elected a vice- 
president of Baxter Laboratories. 
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Essential Oil Elections 

Louis Gampert, vice-president, Felton 
Chemical Co., was elected president of 
The Essential Oil Association of U.S.A. 
for the new year, during its 26th annual 
Other officers 
Coutin, vice- 


meeting on January 8. 
also chosen were: P. J. 
president, Roure Dupont, as 
president; F. F. Dittrich, 
Ungerer & Co., secretary-treasurer. 
New members elected to the executive 
committee were R. A. Engel, 
president, Trubek Laboratories; George 
H. McGlynn, vice-president, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard; H. P. Weseman, vice- 
president, Fritzsche Brothers; and 
Waldo Reis, vice-president, van Amer- 
ingen-Haebler. Ray C. Schlotterer was 


vice- 
secretary, 


vice- 


r--elected managing director. 


Cohoes Named Sales Manager 

Norman C. Cohoes has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Lanolin Plus. 
He first 
company in 1948 as a sales representa- 
tive in New Eagland. 


became associated with the 


—=7 os 





NORMAN C. COHOES 


Walker, Plant Manager 

William H. Walker, formerly chief 
chemist and production manager for 
Lucien Lelong, has been appointed by 
the Continental Filling Corp. as plant 
manager of the Danville operation and 
head of the research department. 

Lew Shelby, formerly personnel super- 
visor of Continental, has become assist- 
ant to the plant manager at Danville. 


Proctor with Wampole 

Alva Proctor has been appointed pro- 
fessional service director for Henry k. 
Wampole & Co. He had formerly been 
associated with Smith-Dorsey as a 
division manager. 


Reahard Promoted by Lilly 
Ralph M. Reahard, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from assistant manager to man- 
ager of the printing and label control 
department of Eli Lilly & Co. He suc- 
ceeds the late Harry Weber in that post. 
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Murphy with Cont. Can 

Stephen M. Murphy, formerly with 
National Can Co. for 24 years, has 
joined the sales management staff of 
Continental Can Company's Central 
Metal division, according to Robert S. 
Hatfield, general manager, North Cen- 
tral district. 


Named Military Sales Mgr. 


George C. Holloway has been ap- 
pointed manager of the military sales 
division of Colgate-Palmolive Co. and 
will be in charge of Colgate sales to 
United States military installations both 
in this country and abroad. For the last 
seven years Mr. Holloway has handled 
Lustre-Cream Shampoo sales for the 
company’s Kay Daumit division, with 
headquarters in Dallas. 


Jeffs in MMR Advg. Post 

Bernard Jeffs, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising for 
Reed & Carnrick, and account executive 
for Cortez F. Enloe Inc., has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising by 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard. 


Roblin Heads Research Div. 

Dr. Richard O. Roblin, formerly 
director of the chemotherapy division 
of American Cyanamid Company’s 
consolidated Research Laboratories, has 
been named assistant general manager 
of the company’s research division. 


Zobel, Ass’t Advg. Mgr. 

Alfred F. Zobel, formerly copy chief, 
has been appointed assistant advertis- 
ing manager by Hoffman-La Roche Inc. 


Lee Promoted by Lilly 

Henry M. Lee has been promoted to 
the post of research associate with Eli 
Lilly & Co. He has been a member of 
the Lilly pharmacology division since 
1934. 


HENRY M. LEE 
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CUIRALIA FA-2128 


A warm, heady, very rich odor. A 
remarkable additive whenever you are 


seeking a leather note. 


HYDRO GARDENIA 


A very fine Gardenia odor, extremely 


powerful, at a low price. 





RourE-Duponrt, INC 


ESSENTIAL OILS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS AND PERFUME BASES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
510 NORTH DEARBORN 5517 SUNSET BOULEVARD HOLLYWOOD 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 
ROURE-BERTRAND FILS et JUSTIN DUPONT 
GRASSE (A. M.) FRANCE ARGENTEUIL (S. & ©.) FRANCE 
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WILLIAM A. OWEN 


Bristol Appointments 

William A. Owen, formerly manager 
of sales service, has been named man- 
ager of purchases of Bristol Labora- 
tories. Harry G. Ellefson, formerly 
assistant to the manager, succeeds 
Mr. Owen as manager of sales service. 


Lakeside Labs. Transition 

Lakeside Laboratories has completed 
a five-year transition program estab- 
lishing distribution through wholesale 
and retail drug sources exclusively. The 
pharmaceutical firm is no longer selling 
directly to physicians. 


Rejoins Becton, Dickinson 

Arthur D. Ball has rejoined Becton, 
Dickinson & Co. as director of mer- 
chandise planning, according to F. S. 
Dickinson, Jr., president. He has been 
doing special work for the past two 
years at the company’s subsidiary in 
Mexico. 


Strobaeus with Lusteroid 

John B. Stobaeus, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of 
Lusteroid Container Co., according to 
R. W. Davis, vice-president. He had 
been associated with Esso Standard Oil 
Company in New York for the past 20 
years. 


Doerr on McKesson Board 

Charles D. Doerr, vice-president in 
charge of personnel of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., has been elected a di- 
rector of the company, according to 
William J. Murray, Jr., chairman of the 
board. 


Robbins Promoted by Lilly 
Bueford C. Robbins has been named 
to the new post of manager of the finish- 
ing control departments of Eli Lilly & 
Co. He had formerly been head of the 
dry products department and chief of 
Production administration at the Ken- 
tucky Avenue plant. 
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HARRY G. ELLEFSON 


Hershner, V.P., Bio-Ramo 

John Franklin Hershner has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
and new product development by Bio- 
Ramo Drug Co. He had been president 
of Peacock Sultan Co., until recently. 

Dr. Berwin Abbey Cole, formerly 
with the Army Medical Service Grad- 
uate School, has joined Bio-Ramo as 
head of the company’s new department 
of pharmaceutical research. 


Smith with McKelvy 

Dulany S. Smith has been appointed 
to the newly created position of director 
of new product development and market 
research of the Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
according to Lewis F. Bonham, presi- 
dent. He had formerly been with 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, 
Inc. as drug marketing specialist in the 
marketing and research departments. 


Mrs. William Lakritz 

Mrs. William Lakritz, wife of the 
president of Florasynth Laboratories, 
died January 1 in Columbus Hospital, 
New York, at 50 years of age. Surviv- 
ing, in addition to her husband, are two 
daughters, Mrs. Zena L. Graham and 
Mrs. Jack Friedman; one sister, Mrs. 
David Lakritz; and one brother, Joseph 
H. Fein, treasurer of Florasynth. 


Leo C. Hoffman 


Leo C. Hoffman, president of Whittier 
Laboratories and Nutrition Research 
Laboratories, died at his home in Chi- 
cago on December 26. He was 61 years 
old. At one time he had been vice- 
president of the Pepsodent Co. and in 
1939 became associated with Nu- 
trition Research Laboratories. In 
order to broaden the drug activities of 
this company, Whittier Laboratories 
was later formed. 

He is survived by his wife, Mildred; 
a son, Vergne L., vice-president of 
Whittier; and five grandchildren. 
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William H. P. Blandy 
Admiral William H. P. Blandy, presi- 
dent of the Health Information Founda- 
tion, died January 12 at the United 
States Naval Hospital, St. Albans, 
Queens. He was 63 years old. He was 
a veteran of both World Wars and com- 
mander of the joint Army-Navy task 
force in July, 1946, which conducted the 
first peace-time atomic bomb tests on 
Bikini Atoll in the Marshall Islands. 

John G. Searle, chairman of the 
board, Health Information Foundation, 
stated, “As president of Health Infor- 
mation since his retirement from the 
Navy, Admiral Blandy assumed a 
heavy responsibility in the constant 
effort to strengthen the health defenses 
of the nation. He accepted this post in 
1950 because he saw in it the opportun- 
ity to continue his lifetime of service to 
the American people. We who have 
worked closely with him during the last 
four years, as well as his comrades in 
arms of the past, have good reason to 
know of the tremendous debt of grati- 
tude the entire country owes Admiral 
Blandy.” 

He is survived by his widow, Roberta 
Amies Blandy; a daughter, Mrs. Hope 
Blandy Lee; and a son, Lieut. William 
P. Blandy. 


A. C. Cardinal 


A. C. Cardinal, for many years traffic 
manager of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
died January 19 in Montclair, N. J., 
at 65 years of age. Among his survivors 
is a brother, Paul J. Cardinal, vice- 
president of the vitamin division of the 
company. 


Howard A. Krumwiede 

Howard A. Krumwiede, 62, personnel 
director of E. R. Squibb & Sons, died at 
his home in Highland Park, N. J., on 
January 26. He worked as a pharmacist 
before joining Squibb in 1919 as a 
chemist. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gelhard Krumwiede; two daughters, 
Mrs. Walter E. Boek and Mrs. Michael 
Shaara; and two sisters, Mrs. Cedric 
Krug and Mrs. Eli Caplan. 


Jacques P. Wolf 

Jacques Phillip Wolf, 80, founder and 
president of Jacques Wolf & Co., died 
at his home in Montclair, N. J., on 
January 26. He came to the United 
States from France in 1901 at the age 
of 28. 


Surviving is a cousin, Miss Martha 
Fischesser. Mr. Wolf never married. 
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AMMONIUM ¢« POTASSIUM « SODIUM 



























»» dissolve readily 
»> compress easily 


>»»> Pharmaceutical and photographic 
manufacturers need the exceptional purity 
found in Baker Bromides to gain greater 
uniformity in their finished product. 











Wi 
All three Baker Bromides — Ammonium, A 
Potassium and Sodium — dissolve readily, g 
and produce unusually clear solutions. Ass 
The granular forms of all three are easily 41 
compressed into tablets without a 
further granulation. pall 
Think of how these features of Baker 
Potassium Bromide, U.S.P., Granular—Actual Size Bromides can save you time and money — Lal 
help you gain more economical and 5 
BAKER BROMIDES ARE AVAILABLE trouble-free production. has 
IN THE FOLLOWING TYPES AND CONTAINERS tory 
And you have real security because of Baker's 
AMMONIUM BROMIDE, N.F. ability to manufacture to exacting standards 
Granular ........ _ _ va 400-Ib. containers of purity and uniformity. “ 
Granular ae ee om. containers For those interested in the various P article x. 
Bowder ....... rw 300-Ib. containers sizes of available Bromides, the chart at pes 
oe e left will be helpful. All Baker Bromides Zin 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE, U.S.P. listed fully meet U.S.P. or N.F. standards. | arti 
EERE IT 100 and 400-Ib. containers gine 
Fac ae ee one ee commer: ‘For additional information, write 
ai i i oc 400-lb. containers J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
All containers are Polyethylene-lined. Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Pre 
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Wirebound Crates and Boxes 

A revised edition of What to Expect 
from Wirebounds, has just been issued 
by the Wirebound Box Manufacturing 
Association, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
4, Ill. The new edition is profusely illus- 
trated with actual “case history”’ pic- 
tures of wirebound boxes, crates, and 
pallet boxes in use. 


Laboratory Glassware 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., 
has issued a 200-page catalog of labora- 
tory glass ware. 


The New Jersey Zinc Story 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 
Front St., New York, has issued a 52- 
page booklet entitled The New Jersey 
Zine Story, which is a reprint of an 
article which appeared in Mining En- 
gineering. 


Protoveratrines 

_S. B. Penick & Company, 50 Church 
St., New York, has issued a brochure 
covering recent developments in the 
chemistry and hypotensive action of the 
highly purified Protoveratrines A & B. 
The title is Protoveratrines A & B in 
the Treatment of High Blood Pressure 
and Toxemia of Pregnancy. Special 
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Literature 


rade 


note is made of the newly developed 
chemical assay using the Craig counter- 
current method. 


Brochure on Folic Acid 

New York Quinine & Chemical Works, 
50 Church St., New York, has issued a 
brochure on folic acid, including a de- 
scription of the microbiological method 
of assay for folic acid. 


Adenylic Acid Bulletin 

Schwarz Laboratories, 230 Washing- 
ton St., New York, has issued a techni- 
cal bulletin on adenylic acid (yeast 
adenylic acid). 


The Lederle Story 

Lederle Laboratories Division, Pearl 
River, N. Y., American Cyanamid 
Company has issued a 32-page booklet 
called The Lederle Story. The booklet 
is profusely illustrated. 


Ceramics and Man 

Ceramics and Man Through the Ages 
is the title of a beautiful 32-page booklet 
issued by the Aluminum Company of 
America, 1501 Alcoa Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Among the museum 
pieces shown in full color are ancient 
Babylonian bricks, Egyptian glazed 
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wire, Mayan orange ware, Ming porce- 
lain, Venetian glass, and Wedgwood 


Jasper ware. 


Methy! Amy! Acetate Bulletin 

Methy! amy] acetate is fully described 
in a new technical bulletin just released 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Com- 
pany, 30 East 42 St., New York 17. In 
the pharmaceutical industry this chem- 
ical is used for concentration and puri- 
fication of antibiotics. For example, it 
is an extractant in the purification of 


penicillin. 


Booklet on Myristy! Alcohol 

A new technical bulletin on the uses 
and specifications of myristyl alcohol 
(a normal C,, alcohol) is available from 
Aceto Chemical Co., Flushing, N. Y. 


The Aeroso! Market 

Kinetic Chemicals Division, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware, has issued a 32- 
page booklet entitled, The Aerosol Mar- 
ket. This is described as a report of the 
1953 consumer survey—a study of con- 
sumer knowledge, use and opinion of 
aerosol-packaged products. 
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One Press... Four Days... 6,000,000 Tablets 


Nysco Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., was recently 
faced with an emergency order for 6,000,000 ferrous sulfate tablets. 
Only one of its eight Stokes Model BB-2 tabletting presses could 

be spared for the job . . . yet the press produced the prescribed quantity in 
just four days... without interrupting regular production schedules. 


Usual output at Nysco Laboratories, Inc. is around 20,000,000 
standard preparation tablets per week, produced from a stock of over 
170 sets of Stokes punches and dies. Over 3,000 different 
preparations are made by this private formula manufacturer for the 
Armed Services, hospitals, wholesalers and exporters. 


Stokes has the right machines and proved techniques for practical 
and profitable tabletting manufacture. Easily adjusted or adapted for 
different tablet sizes, shapes, pressures and speeds, Stokes tabletting 
presses can be operated at low cost, high output, and maximum efficiency. 





Pharmaceutical manufacturers may consult with the Stokes 
Advisory Service and Stokes field engineers, without obligation, on 
such problems as tablet formulae, punch and die design, 

and improved manufacturing and operating procedures. 


Send for Catalog No. 800 “Stokes Tabletting Presses”, which 
pictures and describes tabletting processes, and for Catalog No. 600, 
“Stokes Pharmaceutical Equipment”, which describes 

the complete line of 

Stokes pharmaceutical 

machinery now available. 


F.J.SToKES MACHINE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 


STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages / Industrial Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / Pharmaceutical Equipment 
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Managemen 
orum 


by Francis Chilson 
INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Free Enterprise 


After reading my article last month on private com- 
panies, one of my good friends in the industry, who in- 
herited a substantial business from his father, vehe- 
mently took me to task about my “radical” views on 
the subject. In fact, he called me a communist. He 
said I was promulgating a “share-the-wealth” plan. | 
expected this. It is fashionable nowadays to call every- 
one who disagrees with you a communist. My friend 
didn’t think; he simply got mad. When he cools down 
and re-reads the article he will discover that it suggests 
ameans by which the integrity and virility of the free 
enterprise system can be preserved, and it also suggests 








a method by which greater economic democracy can 
be achieved. 
yment Ey 
“veryone who has ever grown an apple tree knows 
that it is necessary every year to go over it thoroughly 
‘ prune out all rotten, defective and unnecessary 
ranches, in order that the tree may continue to flourish 
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and bear sound fruit. Likewise must the free enterprise 
system be pruned of all its rotten branches to keep the 
core of the system sound and flourishing. 

To this end was the Securities Exchange Commission 
established. For the first time since the beginning of 
the corporate system the S.E.C. provided a means by 
which the free enterprise tree could be pruned of its 
rotten branches. To my mind the S.E.C. was the sound- 
est piece of economic legislation ever passed. It accom- 
plished what the Clayton Act had failed to accomplish. 
When you read the history of corporate finance prior 
to the establishment of the S.E.C., you cannot help 
being amazed at the dishonest practices that were per- 
mitted in the name of free enterprise. A corporation 
could float an issue of stock without any real asset 
value behind it, and could make the most wildly exag- 
gerated claims for the real and potential value of the 
stock they were issuing. It was a common practice to 
merge two or three companies and then float an issue 
of stock many times the combined value of the com- 
panies involved. All such practices are now illegal and 
you can buy stock at prices representing its real value. 
But the S.E.C., like all other human institutions, can 
in time be emasculated by one means or another, so 
that it, too, will have to be overhauled from time to 
time. 

In recognition of the need for economic democracy, 
which can be achieved through universal stock owner- 
ship, the Stock Exchange is working out a plan so that 
every man can, to the extent of his ability to save, 
participate in the ownership of our economy. And to 
the extent that he participates he also can have a 
voice in the management of the economy. That's 
economic democracy. 

Since privately owned corporations receive as many 
benefits from the public as corporations whose stock is 
listed on the exchanges, it seems logical to suggest that 
they should be made amenable to the same restrictions. 
Every corporation, public or private, is a trusteeship, 
and the first duty of the trustees directing the corpora- 
tion is to maintain its virility as a free and growing 
enterprise. It should not be possible for owners of a 
private corporation to regard the company as a per- 
sonal chattel which they can cultivate or neglect, as 
they choose. 

If privately owned corporations were compelled, 
after reaching a certain size, to sell a substantial pro- 
portion of their stock to their employees or to the public, 
no limitation would be in fact placed upon their growth. 
On the contrary, the growth of such enterprises would 
undoubtedly be accelerated through the infusion of 
new brains into their management. Moreover, the 
founder of an enterprise which had reached its maximum 
size under private ownership would not be prevented 
from starting another enterprise if he still had the 
energy and brains to do it. As a matter of fact, some 
of them do exactly this, and would continue to do so 
regardless of restrictions. I know of several such in- 
stances in this industry, and one in particular, wherein 
a young man inherited a business from his father, 
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which he has succeeded in increasing several times, and 
during the same period he has established two other 
different enterprises. Both of these other enterprises 
are successful, and one indeed is growing like the 
proverbial “green bay tree.”” If there had been a legal 
restriction on the size of the corporation he inherited, 
he would have started the new enterprises anyway. 
It is men like this who keep our economy vigorous, and 
no restriction must ever be placed upon the right of 
a man to start as many enterprises as he wishes. That’s 
“free” enterprise. 


Professional Management 

During the past fifteen years we have witnessed a 
tremendous increase in professional management. And 
I believe the day is not far off when stockholders will 
insist that the enterprises in which they have invested 
be directed by professionals. Management has always 
been regarded as an art. If a man was at the head of a 
successful enterprise, he was regarded, ipso faclo, as a 


good manager. No credit was given to the factor of 


time or to the growth of the economy. There are many 
outstanding examples of this in the histories of many 
successful firms that happened to be in business at the 
beginning of the war, which suddenly thrust an over- 
whelming demand for their goods and services upon 
them. In 1937 a friend of mine bought a controlling 
interest in a small outfit that made a gadget for air- 
plane motors. His reason for doing it was that the little 
outfit, comprising a total of nine men, happened to be 
located in his home town. Moreover, as he told me at 
the time, he liked mechanical gadgets and he felt that 
some day there would be a demand for the particular 
gadget the little shop was making. By the end of the 
war the company had mushroomed into a thriving 
organization employing 500 men, and it is still a very 
thriving concern today. It wasn't foresight or wise 
management that caused this organization to grow so 
rapidly; it happened to have the right gadget at the 
right time. 

But in the normal course of events the successful 
operation of a business cannot depend on good luck or 
any kind of opportunism. It must depend upon far- 
sighted direction and daily attention to minutiae to 
keep the organization headed in the right direction. 


Apologia 

I should like to apologize to the English in general, 
and to my English friends in particular, for lambasting 
their cooking. I said it was lousy. I now swallow that 
statement and will admit that their cooking is almost 
as bad as ours. If you want to find out how really bad 
our cooking is you have only to take a long automobile 
trip and eat in some of our roadside restaurants as I 
did recently. What indigestible garbage is foisted upon 
the American people in the name of food! Most of us 
who can afford to go to England, for business or for 
pleasure, also can afford to eat in the better restaurants 
at home. Usually we have a few pet restaurants in the 
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bigger cities, and when we get out into the hinterland 
we stay at the best hotels or are entertained by friends. 
We seldom are forced to eat in cheap restaurants that 
are dominated by the smell of rancid grease. When we 
go to England and eat in the average restaurant or 
hotel we yell like bloody murder because the food isn’t 
up to the standard of “21.”’ If you really want to find 
out how bad food can be, try Southern cooking in the 
average Southern restaurant. Southern cooking is 
wonderful to read about, but don’t try any of it unless 
you can get it in a Southern home or in the few ex- 
ceptional Southern restaurants that are scattered 
around the South at long intervals. Southern restau- 
rants are not operated by the descendants of Robert E. 
Lee. They all look like Greeks to me and the smell of 
“Greece” pervades the atmosphere of their establish- 
ments. Therefore I bow in humble contrition to the 
English for what I said about their culinary abilities. 
As a matter of fact, I got a lot of excellent food in 
England, but only when I was with Sir John Walmsley 
who is a gourmet and a lot else besides. He can spot a 
well turned bit of calf or a nicely rounded leg of chicken 
a half a mile away. 


As the English See Us 

The following arlicle was pinched from punch: 

“In most New York apartments you will observe 
that part of a window has been taken out and a ma- 
chine with two knobs (resembling an attenuated radio) 
has been inserted. You are breathing by courtesy of 
this very air-conditioner which both brings air in to 
the central-heated atmosphere and keeps noise out. 

“A typical New Yorker will live in his apartment for 
an entire winter without once opening a window, his 
auditory contact with the outside world of sirens, bells 
and hooters thus soothingly muffled. Evenings he re- 
turns from the office, his telephone ear ringing, his 
buzzer finger aching, his head splitting, dying for a 
drink. The sterile air in the apartment sizzles. The 
air-conditioner hums soothingly like some invisible 
equatorial bird, and the refrigerator is full of ice. As 
he sips his bourbon on the rocks, the New Yorker re- 
laxes, waiting like a throbbing engine for the telephone 
to ring. 

“Heat comes before air-conditioning—crawling, re- 
lentless, piped steam heat, curling beneath the streets, 
climbing story after story, rattling the iron pipes in all 
the skyscrapers, pressing onwards, upwards, to this 
room here, this one with the fashionably dark-toned 
walls, and the white-painted furniture, and the blessed 
air-conditioner humming tirelessly. The steam heat 
saturates the air so that, heavy and motionless, it 
crouches on the skin like a vast amorphous toad, draw- 
ing sweat till the New Yorker pants for the tinkling 
ice rocks of another bourbon and water. 

“The heat, piped along the streets, brings protection 
from snow and ice, the sudden fury of the blizzard, with 
its bitter violent wind stripping the striped awnings, 
freezing everything except the red-hot pipes. Energy 
and capital have constructed this protective barrier 
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used in more drug and cosmetic 
plants than any other make 


Ideally suited for short-run production or for auxiliary use so as 
not to disturb a mass production set-up. Write for literature and 
details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Hand and Motor Driven LABEL PASTERS 
Highly versatile, handles any shape label without adjustment. Dial 
control regulates paste flow, eliminating excess. Cuts stock loss. One 
machine can supply several operators. Available in 6”-84.” models. 


Semi-Automatic Feed LABEL PASTERS 
Quickly adjustable to all shapes of labels, from 42” to 72” wide. 
Dial regulates paste flow. Speeds production up to 50%. Suitable as 
auxiliary unit in mass production operation. Leaves mass production 
equipment undisturbed. 


LABEL ACTIVATORS for Thermoplastic Labels 
Activates delayed tack, pre-coated labels quickly and evenly. Per- 
manent labeling on glass, metals, plastics, fabrics, etc. No water or 
glue to smear product. Thermostatic heating control. Small and port- 
able. Available for 6” and 12” widths. Motor driven. 


Collapsible TUBE LABELERS 
Applies 32 slip labels per minute to collapsible tubes. Automatically 
forms and ejects label on tube. Machines for Vg, %, Y2, 1 oz. tubes. 


VIAL and Ampule LABELER and CODER 
Thermoplastic labelers in 1, 2, 3, 5 and 10 <.c. sizes. Hopper auto- 
matically feeds vial or ampule for labeling and coding. 


CUT CLEAN-UP TIME BY 50% 


Né&! POTDEVIN RELEASE-COTE 


prevents coating materials from adhering to the walls of pots, 
tanks, rollers, shafts, feed tables and other exposed surfaces. 


GENEROUS AMOUNT OF RELEASE-COTE SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL POTDEVIN COATING MACHINES. 


POTDEVIN RELEASE-COTE available in quart, gallon 
and 5 gallon containers. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


257 North Street Teterboro, N. J. 
Specializing in Labeling Machines for over 60 years 
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against the cold war of winter. At night, as the air 
begins to freeze, vents in the New York streets breathe 
out heavily like grids over imminent hell. The empty 
roads steam as clammy life pipes through to a million 


airless rooms. 
“Certainly the heat has disadvantages. It is hard to 


control; on the coldest night it may be necessary to 
strip your shirt off in the apartment. The seams in the 
floor open. Furniture cracks and comes apart (antique 
furniture falls to pieces), but the cold is defeated, though 
not the common cold. That flourishes in the saturated 
atmosphere, and new “bugs” are discovered by dis- 
consolate cliff-dwellers who cannot believe that they, 
who have conquered the greater enemy absolutely, have 
been defeated by the simple cold. As the long New 
York day sniffs to its winter end it leaves behind a 
trail of handkerchief tissues as long as the city’s pro- 
tective pipe line. 

“Yet all this is a most encouraging example of con- 
sumer goods consumed; for, observe, the steam heat 
which increases the New Yorker's liability to colds in 
the head, confines him to his steam-heated apartment, 
where he watches in the even warmth (which is the 
best cure for colds) a television programme coming to 
him by courtesy of the manufacturers of the handker- 
chief tissues, without which (unfortunately) no New 
York girl’s handbag is quite complete.” 

NB: What aboul us pill makers. 


Herringbone Palletizing 


In order to cut down the amount of aisle space 
wasted in palletized areas I have, in a couple of instances 
lately, arranged the pallets in herringbone fashion. The 
one immediate benefit of such an arrangement is that it 
permits much faster lift truck manipulation since the 
trucks need only to make a 45 degree turn to pick up a 
pallet or drop one. The herringbone arrangement is 
particularly good in areas where orders are assembled 
directly from pallets. By proper arrangement, and the 
maintenance of one-way traffic, order pickers can pick 
from both sides of the aisle which never needs be more 
than six or seven feet wide. In warehouse areas where 
pallets are stacked two or three high, you don’t save 
much space by arranging the stacks of pallets in herring- 
bone fashion, unless the stacks are several pallets deep. 
Then you do save space because the width of the main 
access aisles is reduced. After all, you cannot reduce 
the area occupied by a pallet of a given size, but you 
can reduce the width of your main aisles and you can 
speed up the operation of your trucks. 


A Plug 


I should like to say a kind word for my good friend 
V. P. Victor, Consulting Engineer, of 15 Beekman 
Street, New York City. Vic is one of the best mechani- 
cal engineers | ever worked with and he is an authority 
on drying in all its forms, air-conditioning, heating, 
Ventilation, and dust removal. The next time you have 
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a problem in any of these fields, be sure to call him in. 
His fee will not be an expense because it will represent 
only a very small part of what he can save you in in- 
stallation and operating charges. He is a good egg. 


Thought for Today 

Always pay your debts ahead of time. This will 
amaze your creditors; astound your friends and con- 
found your enemies. 


The following information is supplied by manufac- 
turers of the equipment described and claims made 
below by these manufacturers are passed along for 
what they are worth. Presentation of such notice in 
this department is not to be taken as endorsement of 
the claims or of the equipment. 


Trays and Tote Boxes 


New trays for materials-handling save labor, time 
and space while reducing contamination and distortion 
of contents and serving longer than the fiber boxes or 
coated metal pans they replace. The trays are molded 
of Bakelite polyester resins and Fiberglas for use in 
chemical, pharmaceutical, baking and other food han- 
dling industries. 

Lightweight and stronger than steel on a strength- 
weight basis, these trays are easy to handle. The com- 
bination of Bakelite polyester resins and Fiberglas 
produces trays with a flexural strength of 30,000 pounds 
per square inch. They have an impact resistance of 
more than 15 foot-pounds. The smooth working surface 
withstands daily loading, unloading, scrubbing, de- 
hydrating, freezing and rough handling with little sign 
of wear. 

The trays are stable over a temperature range from 
minus 60 to plus 300 deg. F., and they will not dent, 
warp or rot. Resistance of Bakelite polyester resins 
to acids, dilute alkalies and most other chemicals pre- 
vents harmful reactions between tray and contents. 
The trays can be scrubbed vigorously and repeatedly 
to prevent contamination of contents. Rust, to which 
foods or chemicals are often exposed when the coating 
of a metal pan becomes damaged, is eliminated because 
the tray has no metal parts. 

Developed by Molded Fiberglas Tray Company, 
Linesville, Pa., the bread-handling trays molded of 
Fiberglas impregnated with Bakelite polyester resin 
are now used by five large baking companies—Conti- 
nental, Purity, Ward, Liberty, and Koester. Other 
models have been adopted by companies such as Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation’s National Aniline Divi- 
sion and R. P. Scherer Corporation, producer of about 
95 per cent of all soft gelatine capsules for pharmaceuti- 
cals and drugs. 

In a large bakery, the wrapping machine feeds 10 
or more loaves of bread onto one of these trays in a 


single horizontal layer. This arrangement prevents 
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AUGER-VAC 


EQUIPMENT 


THE COMBINATION OF 
AUGER AND VACUUM 
FEED 


Stokes & Smith Model HG-84 
Automatic Duplex Filling 
Machine with Auger-Vac. 
Attachment. 


@ For fast, dustless auger feed filling of hard-to- 

pack products such as coffee, non-fat milk powder, Stokes & Smith Model 

cocoa, flour and dehydrated foods, select S & S G-1 Single Unit Universal Filling 

Auger-Vac equipment. Machine with Auger-Vac. 
Operation is simple: A vacuum is first drawn on 

the container by a motor driven vacuum pump. The 

auger head then accurately tight packs the desired 

amount of product. Containers may be cans or jars of 

any air tight material. 
S & S Auger-Vac equipment may be used with the 

STOKES & SMITH Single Unit Universal Filling Ma- 

chine, or with the automatic fillers for higher produc- 

tion. Speeds up to 100 per minute. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
TRADE MARK 
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distortion of warm bread by its own weight which often 
occurs When it is stacked on end in fiber boxes. A 
eravity conveyor or standard cooling racks carry the 
trays to the loading dock, eliminating heavy, costly 
conveyor racks. In a case study of their conveyor 
equipment used with these lightweight trays, it is re- 
ported by the Rapids-Standard Co. that one man can 
load all the trucks formerly loaded by six—thus saving 
10 man-hours daily. 

The bread is handled only once—from tray to store 
counter—and remains uncrumpled and undistorted. 
Empty trays nestle closely and lock together in high 
stacks that take much less space than fiber boxes in 
truck and bakery. Durability of Fiberglas impregnated 
with Bakelite polyester resin gives the trays long service 
life, reducing replacement costs. 

National Aniline estimates that trays molded of 
Fiberglas impregnated with Bakelite polyester resins 
will cut replacement costs 25 to 30 per cent. They are 
used for dehydrating chemicals in place of enameled 
drying pans which dent with rough handling thus 
damaging the coating and exposing the contents to 
metal or rust. 

Additional advantages are provided in trays of a 
new design molded for R. P. Scherer Corporation. 
Corner lugs lock a stack of trays together so they can 
be held at a 45 degree angle without toppling. Opposite 
sides of each tray are open to permit free flow of air 
over the soft gelatin capsules. The trays molded of 
Fiberglas impregnated with Bakelite polyester resin 
are stacked and moved through the drying tunnel 
without the heavy racks needed for coated metal pans. 


New Automatic Weighing System 


Richardson Scale Co., Van Houten Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
has developed a new and unique automatic tare- 
weighing system that does away with even the smallest 
overages and underages. Based on an advanced-type 
of instrumentation, the system also permits finer process 
control than has been heretofore possible in weighing 
and filling operations. 

In this system, a drum, can, cylinder or box is auto- 
matically tared and then filled with product until a 
selected weight is reached. The precise weight of 
product in the container is then recorded or printed for 
permanent record. 

The system is particularly suited for handling petro- 
leum, dairy, food, or chemical products—any liquid or 
solid product in any operation where good quality con- 
trol is desirable; where savings of a few ounces or 
pounds mount to considerable sums over a month’s 
or year’s time. 

Containers may -be fed to the weighing platform 
manually or by an automatic indexing system. Auto- 
matic controls govern all phases of the weighing proc- 
ess. Taring is accomplished instantaneously by instru- 
ments fitted to the scale. Unlike hand taring systems, 
this system is fast, consistent, and eliminates any pos- 
sibility of human error. 
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The automatic scale used in this system has an 
accuracy of less than 0.1 per cent. Product is weighed 
in the shipping container and not in a weigh hopper, 
where liquids in particular could cling to the walls. In 
effect, the container here serves as a weigh hopper. 

Over-under control may be applied, if required. 
With this control, the process would automatically 
shut down when an overage or underage occurred. In 
any event, a permanent record of the weighings is 
given to the customer to assure him that he is getting 
no underage. 

Up to Date Instrumentation—Unlike other automatic 
taring systems, this system does not employ magnetic 
mercury switches or photoelectric cells. And it does 
not move a poise on a beam scale to tare the weight. 

Unlike other tare-weighing processes, this process 
furnishes complete instrumentation. That is, the 
system indicates, controls, prints or records. 

Key items in the taring process are extremely precise 
transducers. Used to cancel the unbalance in an elec- 
trical circuit created by the weight of the empty con- 
tainers, these transducers consist of a military-type 
synchromechanism adapted for commercial use. Sig- 
nificantly, these synchros have a standard accuracy of 
one part in 2,000. Considerably more accurate units, 
however, are available, depending on the needs of the 
process. 

Making up the Richardson taring system are the 
following pieces of equipment: weighing platform, scale 
dial, console instrument panel, and the transducer 
mechanism that is mounted on the scale dial. 

The printer or recorder may be located on the con- 
sole, at the weighing installation or any place else in 
the plant. The console would also contain control 
buttons, relay switches and signal lights. The system 
has an automatic alarm system that shuts down the 
operation in whole or in part when anything goes wrong. 


Cowles Ultrafast Dissolver 


The Cowles Ultrafast Dissolver is now available 
with three different types of hydraulic lifting equip- 
ment. The dissolver that has cut dissolving, dispersing 
and mixing times by as much as 32 times in some ap- 
plications can now be purchased with water, air, or oil 
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Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis. Am. 
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To preserve the therapeutic potency of many vital drugs, Com 


Eli Lilly and Company keeps them DRY and hermetically 
seals them in DRIED ampoules. After steam and distilled Lab 
water sterilize each ampoule, warm DRY air flushes out : ; 
every trace of moisture. Then the ampoules are filled in an | T 
extremely DRY atmosphere. ai 

Lectrodryers are strategically placed throughout Eli Lilly 
and Company plants. They DRY air to prevent moisture 
interference in drug quality and to help keep production 
flowing smoothly. 





Perhaps DRY air, gas or organic liquid will solve a mois- 
ture problem for you. If you have the slightest doubt, write 
for Because Moisture Isn’t Pink. This booklet describes 
Lectrodryers, the amount of DRYness they can supply and 
how they are working in many industries. A BWC-500 Lectrodryer* stands behind four com 


: hich supply air to th i 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation, 309 32nd Street, atic ety lpcelcdeasthngr soi 


N ; . = machines. Air from the compressors at 15 to 20 psi 
Pittsburgh 30, I ennsylvania. passes through the Lectrodryer, for thorough DRYing, 


and on to the ampoule washers. 


In England: Birlec, Limited, Tyburn Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
In France: Stein et Roubaix, 24 Rue Erlanger, Paris XVI. 
In Belgium: S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, 320 Rue du Moulin, Bressoux-Liege. 


LECTRODRYER 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 


rps DRY 
UMINAS 





LECTRODRYE 


witH ACTIVATED AL 
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lifts to raise the patented impeller and bridge clear of 
mixing tanks: Use of the hydraulic lift makes it possible 
to process several different materials with the same 


machine. 

Standard hydraulic equipment on the Ultrafast 
Dissolver is the water lift. With sufficient water pres- 
sure it is not necessary to use auxiliary pumps to raise 
and lower the hydraulic ram. For manufacturers who 
do not have an available water supply with an operating 
pressure of 35-60 PSI, the Cowles Company can now 
supply either of two alternative systems on their hy- 
draulically operated dissolvers. 

The two alternatives are: compressed air operating 
over oil; and an auxiliary pump that operates a direct 
oil hydraulic lift. The compressed air system operates 
over oil in order to smooth operation. Due to the high 
compressibility of air, more efficient operation is 
achieved through the use of an oil buffer. 

Though the Cowles dissolver is manufactured in 
several basic models, through standard interchangeable 
parts, it is possible to create an unlimited number of 
special high speed dissolving machines through com- 
binations of many different components. 

The Cowles patented impeller, that makes the tre- 
mendous time saving possible, is adapted by Cowles 
technicians to each application, making an infinite 
number of different impellers available to manufactur- 
ers in the chemical process, cosmetic, pharmaceutical, 
plastic, food and related industries. 

Information on the new hydraulic lifts and the Cowles 
Ultrafast Dissolver can be obtained from the Cowles 
Company, Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. 


Lab Blender 


To meet a continuing demand for a small scale labo- 
ratory twin-shell blender, smaller than the current four- 
quart size model, Patterson-Kelley now offers the new 
yoke model which accommodates two small blenders 
ina yoke which can be interchangeably mounted in the 
standard four and 8 quart frame. (Patented) 

The blender shells are made of heavy, transparent 
Lucite in load capacities of one, two and four pints 


with dust and water tight, quick-opening cover plates 
for easy cleaning. They can be quickly removed from 
the yoke by loosening a thumb screw. 

As in the larger models, the blending action is so 
gentle that highly abrasive materials will not mar the 
surface. 

P.K. Catalog 12, giving complete information on 
standard laboratory and production models, and bulle- 
tin 405 on the yoke model are available on request to 
The Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., 368 Warren St., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Lab Stone Grinding Mill 

A 4 h.p. electric stone grinding mill of exceptional 
efficiency in grinding tough, fibrous organic materials, 
such as cereals, drugs, spices, certain plastics and mold- 
ing compounds has been included in the wide range of 
mills being manufactured by the Lee Engineering Com- 
pany, 2023 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3. 


The mill is adjustable to nine degrees of fineness, 
from coarse particle size down to finest flour. The ma- 
terial to be ground is centrifugally forced against a 
stationary abrasive ring of special hardness. An auto- 
matic governor permits the exact amount of material 
to be fed into the grinding chamber to assure efficient 
grinding. The material is ground to uniform mesh, 
eliminating the operation of sifting or bolting. 

Ventilation of the grinding chamber prevents any 
heat to develop that may affect the material being 
ground. The chamber has a simple clean-out. 

Capacity depends on the nature of the material to 
be ground. When grinding wheat into flour the mill 
has a capacity of eight to 10 pounds an hour. Coarse 
particle sizes are ground in much shorter time. 
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Purity and Uniformity... 





aii HEYDEN 
INTERMEDIATES 


CHLOROBENZALDEHYDES 
CHLOROBENZOIC ACIDS 
ANISOYL CHLORIDE 
ANISIC ACID 

BENZILIC ACID 

BENZOIC ACID 

METHYL BENZOATE 
ETHYL BENZOATE 
SODIUM BENZOATE 
TOLYL ALDEHYDE 
RESORCINOL 

METHYL SALICYLATE 
PHENYL SALICYLATE 
SALICYLIC ACID 
PROPYL GALLATE 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
PARASEPTS 

FORMIC ACID 





LEELA AAD TATE 


Purity and uniformity are important in any product, 
for any process application, but these features are par- 
ticularly vital in the use of Benzaldehyde as an odorant 
or flavor ingredient. Heyden Benzaldehyde N.F. (F.F.C.) 
stands out as the product of choice for the manufacture 
of fine cosmetics and flavoring agents. 

The high quality of Heyden Benzaldehyde Technical 
makes it an advantageous starting material for a growing 
number of industrial products. It is extensively used as 
an intermediate for dyes, pharmaceuticals and a variety 
of organic chemicals. 

Heyden Benzaldehyde, N.F. or Technical, is shipped 
in 450 lb. stainless steel drums, 100 lb. glass carboys, 
and 50 Ib. tins. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 


« SAN FRAN 





Readers (uestions 


Dog Shampoo: Ie are slarling a line 
of animal products and among the things 
we would like to introduce is a shampoo 
for dogs. Can you give us information 
on such a product? Coral Gables. 

The following dog shampoo has been 
cited for maintaining the hair and 
skin in a clean and healthy condition: 


16.00 parts 


Soft soap. 
Glycerine sale St Desa 5.00 
Alcohol. . 4.00 ™ 

eis ce 0.75 “* 
Eucalyptus oil... ver ee a 
Water, to make. 70.00 * 


Investigators at the Bureau of Animal Industry are 
said to have used a stock solution containing 20 per 
cent coconut oil soap and five per cent orthophenyl 
phenol diluted with warm water in a ratio of 1:50. The 
solution was employed as a shampoo for dogs, and 
found to be effective in killing fleas, promoted healing 
of cuts and other external injuries, and had no apparent 
toxic effects even in stronger concentrations. 


Coal Tar Solution: Will you please 

give us information on the preparation 

of a synthelic coal tar solution that can 

be used in the production of derma- 

lologic preparations? It seems to me 

thal I saw a formula for such a solution 

bul I have not been able to locale it. 
New York. 

A preparation of synthetic coal tar 

: solution was described a few years 

ago by T. Butterworth and his associates. Their pro- 
cedure called for the use of: 


Anthracene. 2.20 parts 
Naphthalene..__... 21.80 *“ 
Phenanthrene 8.00 * 
Carbazole. ._ . 4.60 *“* 
Picolene.. eee eae ne ~“ 
Pyridine... sea ak ia as aaa a * 
uinolene . a 116 * 
Phenol... i aD 1.40 
nn ....... is 1.50 


The phenanthrene is dissolved first in the alcohol, after 
which procedure the other ingredients may be added 
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in any order. The result is a straw-colored solution 
which darkens with age. This synthetic coal tar solu- 
tion has been used effectively where formerly solution 
of coal tar N.F. was employed. 


Improving Cream Stability: We 
are approaching you for help in a 
problem we are facing in manufacturing 
a cold cream. The cream we have made 


a % has a nice texture and keeps well al 
2 lower lemperatures, bul il melts and the 
DK oil is thrown oul al higher temperatures. 


The temperature in our country goes 
well above 100° F. during the summer and we would like 
lo market a product thal will keep well al this temperature 
and al the same lime will nol be too hard in terture. Our 
cream contains while beeswax, hard paraffin, while 
petrolatum, mineral oil, distilled water, borax and per- 


fume. Calcutta. 


I think you can improve the emulsification properties 
of your cream and at the same time improve its heat 
stability by incorporating a small proportion of wool 
wax alcohols as auxiliary emulsifiers. I would also 
advise that you mill or homogenize the final cream to 
improve its all-over stability. 


Hormone Cream: / am interesled 
in oblaining formulas for the prep- 
aralion of facial hormone creams. 
Any information which you will be 
able to give me in this connection will 
J 7. be greally apprecialed. Mezico. 

It is customary in preparing hor- 
mone creams that the estrogen content should not be 
less than 7500 and not more than 10,000 international 
units of estrogenic potency per ounce of cream. Many 
bases have been used to make these creams including 
plain petrolatum and various other fatty ointments. 
The following formulas for incorporating estrogens were 
suggested several years ago by Malisoff: 


Beeswax...... 1 Aye 4.0 4.0 
Stearic acid....... 4.0 2.0 
SEL on: oe . 10.0 4.0 
Cocoa butter. ce a Cee eee 4.0 — 
Sa ee 4.0 
ON ee ee ee 

Almond oil 

Se eee 
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Jour Container Cleaning Problems 
this WY, . Whatever container cleaning method 


your packaging line may require, be 
it fully automatic, or semi-automatic, by compressed air or by 
rinsing, there is a U. S. machine to meet every requirement. 
Each machine is adaptable to unusual, specific needs. 


The U. S. Sanitair is a fully automatic Air Cleaner that syn- 
chronizes into production lines. Due to exclusive mechanical 
innovations, this machine is meriting first call throughout the 
packaging industry. Has quick changeover for all container 
sizes. Handles AGST finishes, also aerosol valve type containers. 
There is a special model for wide mouth finishes, jars, etc. 
Write for Bulletins on any U.S. cleaning or filling machine. 


U.S. BOTTLERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


4013 North Rockwell Street Chicago 18, lilinois 


Boston « New York 

PHILADELPHIA ¢ DaL- 

LAS « Houston «San 

FRANCISCO ¢ PORTLAND 

Los ANGELES ¢SEATTLE 

DENVER ¢ PHOENIX 

New ORLEANS ¢ TAMPA 

ATLANTA ¢ MONTREAL 

‘TORONTO ¢ VANCOUVER 

Winnipec ¢ EXPORT 

OFFICE: To.epo, O. The U. S. Load-A-Matic The U.S. Rotary Rinserand TheU.S.“E.Z.” AirClean- The U. S. Ampoule Rinser 
automatically unscrambles Cleaner handles any bottle er is semi-automatic. Cleans handles vials and serum bot- 
and rinses at high speeds. or jug. Water, steam or air. two containers at a time. tles. Also for thermal shock 





AUTOMATIC TUBE FILLING, 


CLOSING & CRIMPING MACHINE 
# «SIMPLICITY + LOWER PRICE PU NGs ES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


*% 120 Gross Daily—One Operator. 


% 15 Minutes to Change Size. Very low 
Change cost. 

*% Quickly Cleaned — No Hose — Fills 
Tubes, Jars or Cans. 

% Accurate Fill—No drip—No smearing— 
No air. 

% Handles all metal tubes %" to 11” 


diameter. 


a ee or Quadruple IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
% No tube—no fill. Coding jaws—Auto- ON MOST STANDARDS 


matic Ejector. 
%* Cap Tightener. © 


% Stainless Steel Contact Parts. 4to 5 WEEK S DELIVERY 


*% Fully guaranteed—Replacement parts 


and service readily available. ON SPECIALS 


COMPLETE SERVICE and PARTS FROM NEW YORK STOCK e 
* 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AND PRICES ARTHUR fae] ge) COMPANY 


Div. Snyder Tool & Engineering Company 


. HARING EQUIPMENT Corp. S 3446 E. LAFAYETTE * DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


EXCLUSIVE KALIX-DUPUY DISTRIBUTOR 


533 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y.12+*GR7-2217 
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Intermediate Botany, by L. J. F. Brimble, 
B.Sc., formerly lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, Fourth Ed., 
Entirely revised and rewritten in 
collaboration with S. Williams, Ph.D., 
and G. Bond, PhD., 505 pp., Illus., 
MacMillan and Co., Ltd., London, 
(1953), Cloth $4. 

This book was first published in 1936 
and has passed through three editions 
(and two reprints). This fourth edition 
is a fully revised version—new format, 
many new illustrations, and the text 
entirely rewritten. The book has been 
brought up to date in the light of the 
latest researches, new outlooks and new 
teaching methods. Many illustrations 
have been replaced by better ones, and 
additional illustrations included. This 
edition should be particularly interest- 
ing to students of Science, Arts, Phar- 
macy, Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Medicine. 


Handbook of Probability and Stalistics 
with Tables, by Richard Stevens 
Burington, Ph.D., and Donald Curtis 
May, Jr., Ph.D., 332 pp., Handbook 
Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, (1953), 
Flex. binding, $4.50. 

The rapid growth of the applications 
of the theory of probability and statis- 
tics to a vast variety of fields has re- 
sulted in the publication of many books 
and articles on the subject. It is the 
purpose of this book to provide in a 
small, convenient size a pocket hand- 
book of probability and statistics, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to fill a broad 
variety of needs, and yet simple enough 
in its structure to permit use by people 
having a wide difference of training, 
background and experience. This book 
is intended as a convenient summary of 
theory, working rules and tabular ma- 
terial useful in practical problems in 
probability and statistics. It brings 
together information which is not 
otherwise readily available in simple 
form except by reference to numerous 
journals, tables and treatises on the 
subject. The book is divided into two 
main parts. The first part includes a 
Summary of the more important for- 
mulas and definitions of elementary 
Statistics and probability theory. The 
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second part consists of tables of dis- 
tributions and other quantities of fre- 
quent use in statistical work. The 
handbook has been compiled to meet 
the needs of students and workers in 
statistics, probability, engineering, 
physics, chemistry, the various natural 
and social sciences, operations research 
and analysis, education, business, and 
other fields in which statistical calcula- 
tions and methods can be used. 


The Production of Antibodies (Mono- 
graph of The Walter and Eliza Hall 
Institute, Melbourne), by F. M. 
Burnet, M.D., F.R.S., and Frank 
Fenner, M.D., Second Ed., (1953), 
142 pp., MacMillan and Co., Ltd., 
Melbourne, Cloth, $3. 

The authors have here set down their 
theories and explorations of immunity 
interpreted in biological rather than 
chemical terms. The book introduces 
the “self-marker” hypothesis to under- 
line two aspects of antibody production 
not previously considered thoroughly: 
the absence of antigenicity of the body's 
own constituents, and the failure of 
mammalian or avian embryos to pro- 
duce antibody. Through most of its 
history, immunology has been remote 
from the general stream of biological 
discovery and generalization. Here a 
real attempt is made to show that in 
future formulations about the nature of 
living process, the veterinarian, biolo- 
gist, and medical researcher, must give 
due weight to immunological phenomena 
and interpretations. 


Silicones and Their Uses, by Rob Roy 
McGregor, Administrative Fellow, 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, First 
Ed., 302 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, (1954), Cloth, $6. 

Here is an over-all picture of what 
silicones are and the ways in which they 
can be used. For engineers, designers, 
and all who use silicones, this volume 
provides a correlated source of the avail- 
able information on properties, prepara- 
tions, and applications, treated as non- 
technically as possible for maximum 
understanding and usefulness. Types of 
commercial products covered include 
silicone fluids, silicone compounds, sili- 
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cone lubricants, silicone resins, silicone 
rubber, and “bouncing putty.” Repre- 
sentative industries and the uses they 
are making of silicones are tabulated 
and techniques of application shown. 
A short discussion of the price situation 
is included. Preparation of silicones 
from the raw material to the finished 
product is explained in an elementary 
way to make this information equally 
helpful to chemists and nonchemists 
alike. A special feature is a treatment of 
physiological response to silicones dis- 
cussing suggestions of ways that sili- 
cones—appearing to be without effect 
from a toxicological point of view— 
might be usefully employed in both 
pharmacy and medicine. 


Handbook of Differential Diagnosis, by 
Harold Thomas Hyman, M.D., 716 
pp., J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., 
(1953), Cloth, $6.75. 

This handbook has been prepared for 
office and bedside use by practicing 
physicians, by specialists retaining a 
broad interest in clinical medicine and 
by those undergraduates, interns and 
residents who aspire to creative careers 
in private and institutional practice. 
Systematized to meet the always exact- 
ing and occasionally turbulent demands 
of realistic patient-management, the 
text is introduced by a listing of 1585 
symptoms and signs, printed on blue 
paper, reference to any one of which 
directs the reader to some one of 232 
divisions of differential diagnosis, alpha- 
betically arranged. These divisions 
generally are arranged to the following 
specifications: an Introduction, con- 
cisely summarizing background ma- 
terial; Side Headings, in boldface type, 
enumerating possible causative mechan- 
isms, usually subgrouped according to 
etiology (infections, allergic, metabolic, 
etc.) or Predominant System response 
(circulatory, respiratory, digestive, 
etc.); a breakdown of each side head into 
component Diagnostic Entities, set in 
boldface type for emphasis; and a ter- 
minal Telegraphic Description of each 
clinical syndrome, limited to pathog- 
nomic or highly suggestive symptoms, 
signs and laboratory data, together with 
indicated therapeutic tests and sug- 
gestions. 
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The market for products containing G-11 is and technical service in using it to the best 
an established, growing market with virtu- Kes advantage in your soaps, detergents and 
ally unlimited opportunities for profitable 73° cosmetics. 
development. a 

Few products have ever been studied so it SeRetine asm euetnate one 
exhaustively and given such unanimous on ser vem en 
acclaim by authorities. G-11 is recognized Bacteriological Properties 
as the proven, effective and non-irritating Cosmetic Use 
antiseptic chemical that offers outstanding fae wae — See 
hygienic and deodorizing advantages. 

Years of safe, successful use by millions of 


people assure the continued success of your het E | f) NA » Gyoralion 
products containing G-11. 4 Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 

As the originator and producer of G-11, 330 West 42nd Street » New York 36, N. Y. 
Sindar offers you the benefits of its scientific See 26s Branches: Philadelphia + Boston + Cincinnati 
knowledge, practical marketing experience se Detroit - Chicago + Seattle - Los Angeles - Toronto 
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Advancing Therapy 


Anticholinergic Drugs 
in Peptic Ulcer 

It is pointed out by J. M. Ruffin, 
E. C. Texter, Jr., D. D. Carter and 
G. J. Baglin (J.A.M.A. 153:1159, 1953) 
that anticholinergic drugs have been 
introduced recently into clinical medi- 
cine. The cholinergic blocking agents 
currently available include methanthe- 
line (Banthine), diphenmethanil (Pran- 
tal), oxyphenonium bromide (Antreny]), 
and propantheline bromide (ProBan- 
thine). A large number of similar com- 
pounds are under investigation at the 
present time. As with other new agents 
that have been employed in the past in 
the treatment of peptic ulcer, the initial 
reports of the value of these drugs were 
glowing with enthusiasm. 

Because of the confusion regarding 
the actual usefulness of these agents, 
Ruffin and his associates made an eval- 
uation of these drugs. They observed 
that with the advent of the anticholin- 
ergic drugs, the profession has at its 
disposal, for the first time, agents that 
are effective in reducing both secretory 
and motor activity of the stomach. 
These drugs have been proved extremely 
useful as adjuncts to conventional man- 
agement of active peptic ulcer, whether 
duodenal, gastric, or marginal. Their 
most striking clinical effect is the relief 
of ulcer pain, which is frequently 
dramatic after parenteral administra- 
tion. It is of interest to note that this 
relief of pain is synchronous with cessa- 
tion of gastric motility despite artifi- 
cially produced high acid values. Relief 
of pain, however, is not necessarily in- 
dicative of healing as ulcer craters have 
been observed to persist for weeks or 
months under treatment even though 
the patient was symptom-free. There 
are no accurate data on the effect of 
these drugs on the healing time of 
ulcer. In fact, measurement of the 
healing time in duodenal ulcer is so 
difficult that it is doubtful that such 
data can be obtained. These agents 
have been disappointing in the long- 
term management of ulcer, since recur- 
rences are not prevented and the inci- 
dence of complications or the need for 
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surgery are not significantly altered by 
their prolonged administration. It 
should be emphasized that these drugs 
are not necessary in the management of 
the simple, uncomplicated ulcer. 

The investigators express the hope 
that more effective compounds will be 
developed that will enable physicians 
to control more satisfactorily, if not to 
prevent, the recurrences and complica- 
tions of peptic ulcer. 


Medication for 
Aged Mental Cases 


The value of various stimulatory, 
vasodilatory, and enzymatic drugs in 
the treatment of aged persons hospital- 
ized in a state hospital for the mentally 
ill was studied by S. Levy (J.A.M.A. 
153:1260, 1953). He found that the 
greatest improvement for this type of 
patient was obtained with a combina- 
tion of pentylenetetrazol (Metrazol) and 
nicotinic acid. These drugs were com- 
bined in an elixir containing per drachm 
three grains (0.2 Gm.) of pentylenetetra- 
zol and 100 mg. of nicotinic acid with 
compound pepsin elixir as the vehicle. 
It was given in doses of one drachm 
three times a day. This elixir produced 
physical improvement in the patients 
both objectively and subjectively, pro- 
duced a marked improvement in their 
behavior and a better performance on 
psychological testing with an increase 
in the intelligence quotient, restored to 
normal previously abnormal blood lactic 
acid values, and restored to normal some 
of the previously abnormal electroen- 
cephalographic tracings. 

On the basis of this study, Levy feels 
that the combination of pentylenetetra- 
zol (an analeptic) and nicotinic acid (a 
vasodilator) is of value in the treatment 
of aged patients hospitalized in an in- 
stitution for the mentally ill. It is 
particularly helpful for those with only 
mild memory defects, confusion, and 
deterioration in the absence of more 
serious emotional and psychiatric dis- 
turbances. It seems especially helpful 
in combating symptoms of abnormal 
behavior, and those are the symptoms 
that are most objectionable to the fam- 
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ily members and relatives. On the other 
hand, symptoms pertaining to intellec- 
tual impairment are not combated so 
effectively with this combination of 
drugs. This might be due to the fact 
that intellect and memory are first to 
suffer, while personality and behavior 
changes occur later. Thus it may be 
assumed that the former phenomena 
depend on more definite organic changes 
that may be irreversible, while the latter 
symptoms, those dealing with impaired 
behavior, to some extent may still be 
reversible. 

This combination has proved safe and 
simple as well as practical and inex- 
pensive, and thus can be used without 
hesitation on an ambulatory _ basis. 
With its use it should be possible to ease 
the burden of caring for the mildly 
confused and mildly deteriorated aged 
patients in public and private psychi- 
atric institutions. 


Dextran as an Anticoagulant 
Until recently, say C. R. Ricketts and 
his colleagues (Lancel 2:1004, 1953) the 
choice of drugs for anticoagulant ther- 
apy has lain between heparin and one 
or another of the coumarin derivatives. 
Heparin, though in many ways an ideal 
anticoagulant in allowing considerable 
latitude of dosage with safety, has cer- 
tain disadvantages: (1) it necessitates 
frequent parenteral administration; and 
(2) since it is derived from animal tis- 
sues, it is difficult and expensive to 
extract and purify, it gives rise occa- 
sionally to sensitization reactions, prob- 
ably from the presence of protein im- 
purities, and when derived from differ- 
ent sources it seems to vary in chemical 
composition and physical characteris- 
tics. Of importance, therefore, is that 
their clinical experience with 20 cases in 
which dextran sulfate was administered 
in various dosages and for various pe- 
riods, from a single injection to contin- 
uous therapy for seventeen days, sug- 
gests that dextran sulfate is an effective 
anticoagulant producing a _ response 
qualitatively resembling that of heparin 
but lasting somewhat longer. No serious 
side-effects have yet been observed. 
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Essential O:b 


19 West 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. * Murray Hill 7-5712 
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From these studies, Ricketts and his 
associates are of the opinion that dex- 


tran sulfate resembles heparin in being 
comparably safe and non-toxic, in being 
quick-acting, in losing its effect rapidly 


on withdrawal, and in its capacity for 
neutralization in emergency. It must 
also be administered parenterally, but 
its somewhat greater duration of anti- 
coagulant effect allows its administra- 
tion at longer intervals. The control of 
therapy requires no more elaborate in- 
vestigation than estimation of the 
clotting-time before each injection. The 
relative ease of its manufacture should 
allow cheaper production. Since it is 
synthesized from purified protein-free 
material (dextran) it seems unlikely to 
give rise to protein-sensitization reac- 
tions, and it can be produced to specified 
chemical and physical characteristics. 


Combined Therapy of 
Rheumatoid Arthritis 

Forty-four patients with active rheu- 
matoid arthritis were treated by C. J. D. 
Zavafonetis, W. A. Steiger, I. W. Gins- 
burg and A. J. Heather (Arch. Internal 
Med. 92:204, 1953) with a combination 
of p-aminobenzoate and acetylsalicylic 
acid. The potassium salt of p-amino- 
benzoic acid was given in six doses daily 
of 2 Gm. each. Generally 20 cc. of a 
10 per cent solution of potassium p- 
aminobenzoate was taken with each 
meal and midmorning, midafternoon, 
and al bedtime. Acetylsalicylic acid 
was administered in a dosage of 0.6 Gm. 
four times daily taken at mealtime and 
at bedtime. Of these patients, 34 
showed functional improvement evi- 
denced by increased range of motion, 
striking weight gain, and diminution in 
joint heat, swelling, pain, and tender- 
ness. Although striking improvement 
was occasionally seen after two or three 
weeks, the more usual course was a 
gradual betterment that culminated in 
significant improvement 
months of treatment. This improve- 
ment was maintained for from six to 18 
months. 


after three 


Untoward reactions were 
minimal and readily reversible when 
use of the drugs was discontinued. 
Three patients had relapses when placed 
on placebo therapy. Two of these were 
treated again, with highly satisfactory 
Suppression of the 


Three additional patients had relapses 


disease process. 
when treatment was stopped deliber 
ately or because of intercurrent illness. 
Resumption of therapy was again fol- 
lowed by improvement. 


The investigators feel that the rela- 
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tionship between therapy and response 
has been too consistent to be attributed 
to chance remission. It is stressed that 
this treatment program does not cure 
rheumatoid arthritis. It appears logical 
to conclude that a true synergism is 
exerted by high dosage of p-aminoben- 
zoate with acetylsalicylic acid. The 
combined use of these drugs is suppres- 
sive therapy, which frequently results 
in significant functional improvement. 


Terramycin in Dermatoses 
Oxytetracycline (Terramycin) was 
used by H. M. Robinson, Jr., A. 
Shapiro, I. Zeligman and M. M. Cohen 
(South. Med. J. 46:773, 1953) for the 
treatment of 1,194 patients with various 
dermatoses. Of these, 466 received the 
drug by mouth and 728 were treated 
with the local application of three per 
cent ointment. Of the patients given 
the drug by mouth, 129 were definitely 
benefited, 197 were occasionally, tem- 
porarily, or partially improved, and 140 
were therapeutic failures. Definite 
benefit from oral administration of oxy- 
tetracycline resulted in all conditions 
in which pyogenic organisms were the 
primary cause of the disease. Oral ad- 
ministration of the drug was of value 
in the treatment of secondary pyogenic 
invasion of eczema, epidermophytosis, 
stasis ulcers, and seborrheic dermatitis 
but had no beneficial effect on the pri- 
mary disease The lesions of granuloma 
inguinale healed rapidly after the in- 
stitution of oxytetracycline orally, and 
no relapses were noted. The lesions of 
erythema multiforme responded to 
treatment with oxytetracycline capsules 
in 17 of 24 patients. No blood dyscrasias 
were observed in the 466 patients. Of 
the patients who received local applica- 
tion of oxytetracycline ointment, 302 
were definitely benefited, 251 were occa- 
sionally, temporarily, or partially im- 
proved, and 175 were therapeutic fail- 
ures. There was rapid healing of pyo- 
genic infections, such as impetigo con- 
tagiosa and ecthyma. Oxytetracycline 
ointment was also of value in the treat- 
ment of many skin eruptions compli- 
cated by secondary pyogenic invasion 
but had no effect on the basic dermato- 
sis. A contact sensitivity to the drug 
developed in 11 patients treated with 
oxytetracycline ointment. All these 
patients gave a positive reaction to 
patch tests with oxytetracycline pow- 
der, establishing this as the cause of the 
reaction, while they had negative results 
from control tests of the lanolin and 


petrolatum ointment base. 
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Hence it is concluded that ocytetra- 
cycline is a valuable addition to the 
drugs already in use for the treatment 
of skin disease, but, as with all anti- 
biotics, it should be used only where 
there is a specific indication. 


Nicotinamide and 
Joint Mobility 

According to W. Kaufman (Connecli- 
cul Stale Med. J. 17:584, 1953) the 
dimunition in point mobility which 
occurs with advancing age can be coun- 
teracted by large oral doses of nicotin- 
amide. His conclusions are based upon 
a series of 606 patients treated in this 
way. The dosage schedule ranged from 
900 mg. to 4000 mg. daily, in divided 
doses, depending upon the severity of 
joint dysfunction. The improvement in 
joint mobility persists only so long as 
treatment is maintained. Discontin- 
uance of therapy causes a gradual re- 
gression in joint mobility until the 
patient reaches the level of joint mo- 
bility that he had before treatment was 
started. Reintroduction of niacinamide 
[nicotinamide] treatment results once 
more in improvement in joint mobility. 
No untoward effects were noted from 
prolonged administration of these rela- 
tively large doses. The value of such 
treatment in geriatrics is stressed. 


Penicillin Dentifrice 
and Dental Caries 

A study has been made by T. J. Hill, 
J. Sims and M. Newman (J. Deut. Res. 
32:733, 1953) on the effect of a paste 
containing the procaine salt of penicillin 
on the control of dental caries. The 
children used in the experiment were 
from a public school, and the use of the 
dentifrice was regimented to the extent 
of one brushing each day. There were 
347 in the experimental group and 145 
in the control group, all within the ages 
of 7 to 12. At the end of one year’s 
study the experimental group had 9.7 
per cent less DMF (decayed, missing, 
filled) teeth, 15.9 per cent less surfaces 
involved and 14.5 per cent less lesions 
than the control group. The data indi- 
cate that the use of the paste led to a 
slight reduction in dental caries but not 
of sufficient magnitude to conclude 
that a dentifrice used irregularly in an 
unregimented program would be of ma- 
terial value in the reduction of carious 
lesions. No significant changes in lacto- 
bacillus counts were observed. Allergies 
did not present a clinical problem. 
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Hair Oils and Brilliantines 

There is no sense, says F. Milos (Al- 
chimist 7:145, 1953), in differentiating 
between hair oils and liquid brilliantines 
because both serve the purpose of oiling 
and fixing the hair. He notes that the 
manufacture of liquid brilliantines and 
hair oils is not complicated. A hair oil 
should be crystal clear and should not 
become turbid when cold. Therefore 
filtration should be done in the cold to 
obtain good crystal-clear transparency, 
and a suitable perfume essence is neces- 
sary. Generally perfumes dissolve well 
in vegetable oils but not so easily in 
petroleum jelly. Essence manufacturers 
will be able to offer special compounds 
for such purposes. Most hair oils are 
colored green, yellow, red or brown. 
Generally fat soluble aniline colors are 
used, also chlorophyll for green, saffron 
tincture for yellow and alkalin for red- 
dish tints. 

Vegetable oils should only be used 
when suitably preserved. They are 
subject to oxidation when in contact 
with the air and should be preserved 
with esters of p-oxybenzoic acid. Only 
best qualities of oil, duly refined and 
freed from acid should be used. Other 
suitable preservatives are resinoids of 
Peru and tolu balsams. 

In presenting examples of hair oil, 
Milos cites the following formula for an 
artificial macassar oil: 


Petroleum jelly 
Olive oil 

Bitter almond oil 
Vanillin 

Ylang- Ylang oil 
Heliotropine 


1000.0 parts 

1000.0 * 
wo “* 
0.8 part 
o5 “* 
of * 


Both solid brilliantines and hair 
pomades serve the purpose of fixing the 
hair and oiling it and also to give it a 
good gloss. The basic material for solid 
brilliantines or crystallized brilliantines 
generally is petrolatum. The consist- 
ency is regulated according to the cli- 
mate with paraffin oil, spermaceti, 
ceresin, rosin, and the like. Crystallized 
brilliantines have been superseded by a 
ransparent brilliantine. Solid _bril- 
liantines are generally colored yellow 
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green or reddish. Oil soluble colors are 
generally used with the proportion of 
perfume 0.5 per cent to one per cent on 
an average. Basic formulas for making 
solid brilliantines are as follows: 


Stearin 200 
White petro- 

leum jelly 600 50 100 
Paraffin oil 130 - 100 
Clear rosin 130 ... 100 
Lanolin 120 . 50 100 


Stick type hair pomades may be 
formulated from the following materials: 


Tallow 500 parts 
Ceresin 150 6“ 


Cacao butter , 300 
Beeswax 50 


*. 


So-called hair fixatives, based on 
mucilaginous substances, are prepared 
on the basis of the following typical 


examples: 


Lemon pectin 3.0 per cent 
Glycerine — 6S 
Alcohol 1.0 

Citric acid 0.5 
Distilled water 2.5 


Tragacanth, in 

powder 0.2 
Alcohol 2.0 
Glycerine 3.0 
Distilled water. . 94.8 


To dispense the fixatives in tubes, the 
percentage of mucilage is simply in- 
creased, so that their consistency in- 
creases, as in the following examples: 


Tragacanth, in 
powder 1.5 per cent 
0.5 * ad 
5.0 “* 
5.0 “ 
85.0 ** 


Gum arabic 
Glycerine 
Alcohol 
Distilled water 


3.0 per cent 

0.5 . . 

0.2 * 
96.3 se * 


Gelatin 
Agar-agar 

Gum arabic 
Distilled water 
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It is recommended that the preservation 
substances be dissolved in the alcohol 
which then should be added into the 
mass. 

Hair lacquers, says Milos, should be 
easily removed from the hair by simply 
shampooing. Simple alcoholic rosin 
solutions (shellac) are not suitable be- 
cause they stick to the hair and cannot 
be removed easily. Shellac is made 
water soluble by milk alkalis (triethan- 
olamine, borax), so that removing it 
from the hair does not give any trouble. 
The following composition is indicative: 


Shellac (natural 
orange). 
Triethanolamine 1.5 
Alcohol. me * « 
Distilled water aes 


8.0 per cent 


oT i 


Lipstick Dermatitis 

In reporting two cases of lipstick 
dermatitis, B. Solomons, Jr. (J. Irish 
Med. Assoc. 33:104, 1953) remarks that 
it is curious that a substance as complex 
as lipstick, which is continuously ap- 
plied to the skin, should cause so few 
reactions. One of his cases was a woman 
of 32 who had used lipstick for 15 years, 
and the particular offending brand for 
four years before she developed the 
condition. The lesion was confined to 
the lips. Patch tests to all the constit- 
uents of the lipstick were negative. She 
was able to use any other brand of lip- 
stick without adverse effect. The other 
patient was a woman of 27, who had 
used lipstick for 11 years and was ac- 
customed to wearing five or six different 
brands. Here the reaction consisted of 
swelling, redness and scaling of the lips, 
and redness and scaling of the cheeks 
and peri-orbital areas. The anterior part 
of the tongue was bright red. On a sub- 
sequent occasion the eruption spread to 
the neck, front of the chest, arms, 
thighs and legs. Patch-testing proved 
positive to each one of her lipsticks, and 
the sensitivity was finally tracked down 
to the eosin. She could use a non- 
allergenic lipstick. It is pointed out that 
the non-allergenic type of lipstick is 
generally objected to on account of its 
relative impermanence. 
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Solomons observes that hardening of 
the lips to a lipstick containing a dye 
which has proved harmful may be at- 
tempted after a free interval of at least 
three months, but it scarcely ever meets 
with success. A hopeful prognosis can 
be given only when the incubation 
period is short. Although the diagnosis 
is usually easy, the following causes 
should also be borne in mind: actinic 
dermatitis, cold urticaria, dental plates, 
denture creams containing aniseed oil, 
toothpastes, cigarette holders, menthol- 
ated cigarettes, nail polish, and orange oil 
in bubble gum, while “such an unconsid- 
ered danger as a husband’s moustache 
wax” should not be overlooked. 


Vitamin B,. Injections 

In a report on vitamin B,2 injections 
presented before the 1953 British Phar- 
maceutical Council, N. Baxter, J. Hors- 
ford, F. Wokes, F. W. Norris and S. J. 
G. Fernandes (through Pharm. J. 171: 
221, 1953) state that under suitable 
conditions, (vitamin 
Biz) can be converted to hydroxoco- 
balamin (vitamin B..), a compound of 
apparently equal physiological activity. 
Such a change is particularly likely to 
occur in solutions under the influence of 
light. A method, based on microbio- 
logical assays of vitamin By» activity 
before and after destruction of hydroxo- 
cobalamin with ascorbic acid, was used 
to check a spectrophotometric method 
of determining cyanocobalamin. Subse- 
quently, this latter method was applied 
to 66 different batches of injection. 


cyanocobalamin 


A survey of the results shows that, 
while most vitamin B,2 injections had 
a cyanocobalamin content lying be- 
tween 90 and 110 per cent of the claim, 
in some batches this content was well 
below the claim—probably due to con- 
version of cyanocobalamin to hydroxo- 
cobalamin by the action of light. This 
conversion took place readily in the pH 
range of the injections (3.5 to 6.5) and 
could be prevented by storage in the 
dark. The cardboard boxes ordinarily 
used to contain ampoules did not appear 
to provide sufficient protection. How- 
ever, when ampoules containing vita- 
min By: injections in which hydroxo- 
cobalamin had been formed by the 
action of light were subsequently stored 
m the dark, the hydroxocobalamin 
tended to revert to cyanocobalamin. 
The investigators conclude that the 
cyanocobalamin content of most of the 
Vitamin Bi: injections at present in 
use in the United Kingdom, when re- 
lated to the claimed content, appears 
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to be higher than is permitted in the 
B.P. 1953. They suggest that the 
present upper limit of 96.5 per cent of 
the claim should be increased a little, 
in order to avoid loss of much valuable 
material. 


Adhesive Tape Remover 
According to a note in the Bulletin of 
the American Sociely of Hospilal Phar- 
macists (10:313, 1953), the following 
simple preparation will be found useful 
as a non-inflammable adhesive tape 


remover. 


80.0 cc. 
100.0 ce. 


Carbon tetrachloride 
Mineral oil, to make 


Waxes in Cosmetics 

In discussing the role of waxes in the 
cosmetic industry, L. Ivanovszky (Soap, 
Perf. Cosmetics 27:919, 1953) points 
out that paraffin wax and ceresin are 
traditionally and currently important 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
cosmetics and pharmaceuticals. Gen- 
uine ceresins (i.e. unadulterated, good 
grades of refined ozokerite) already be- 
came, prior to the second World War, 
very rare products. Refined ozokerites 
contained as a rule at least 70 per cent 
of paraffin wax, while “‘ceresin” had 
become synonymous with opacified and 
sometimes with hardened paraffin wax. 
Not infrequently, paraffin wax, simply 
remolded into blocks, was sold as cere- 
sin. In many instances, certain of the 
hard, microcrystalline petroleum waxes 
and plastic petrolatums serve as a per- 
fect replacement material for genuine 
ozokerite. The characteristic properties 
of genuine ozokerites microcrystalline 
waxes, and petrolatums are their 
capability of depressing crystallinity, 
binding crystalline waxes and solvents 
to homogeneous systems, and increasing 
the retention of volatile solvents and of 
fixed oils. Ozokerites and the like, as a 
rule, decrease the solvent absorption 
power of the other waxes, if added to 
them in excess of a few per cent. 

Beeswax has a somewhat similar 
effect to that of ozokerite. It is, how- 
ever, of a lower order, and sometimes 
accompanied by less desirable prop- 
Carnauba wax increases the 
solvent absorption power. In other 
words, it has a pronounced stiffening 


erties. 


action. Candelilla wax behaves some- 
what similarly to carnauba wax, but its 
effect in both directions is less pro- 
nounced. 

In discussing the function of these 
materials, Ivanovszky notes that, in 
to almost all the other wax- 


contrast 
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using industries, the ability to produce 
gloss is not always among the require- 
ments for waxes employed in the man- 
ufacture of cosmetics and pharmaceuti- 
cals. In point of fact, this property 
would, as a rule, be undesirable, but in 
certain cases (e.g. lipsticks and hair 
creams) it may be essential. The pecu- 
liar gloss effect of such preparations is, 
however, primarily due to the properties 
of their fatty constituents. 

In actual use, the waxes found their 
earliest employment in the water-free, 
semi-solid ointments and creams. These 
preparations, the oldest “cosmetics,” 
serve mainly to keep the skin soft by 
providing emollient action. As a rule, 
such ointments contain mineral and 
vegetable oils as their liquid compon- 
ents. In addition to beeswax, these 
preparations may also contain stiffening 
and modifying agents like other waxes 
and related products such as spermaceti, 
cetyl alcohol, stearic acid, ceresin, 0z0- 
kerite, paraffin wax, and petrolatum. 

Cold creams, which can be regarded 
as a development stage of the ointments, 
consisted originally of white wax (i.e. 
beeswax), oil of almonds, rose-scented 
The modern 
preparations contain besides beeswax 
other waxes, such as spermaceti, para- 
fin wax, sometimes 
carnauba wax. 

In considering almost solid to solid 
preparation such as sticks and pencils, 
Ivanovszky states that in this connec- 
tion lipsticks, eyebrow and make-up 
pencils, deodorant sticks, and epilating 
waxes have to be mentioned in the first 
place. With the exception of the last 
mentioned cosmetic, they can be more 
or less correctly described as stiff oint- 
ments with a fairly high content of 
waxes. 

Lipsticks contain, besides beeswax, 
carnauba wax, candelilla wax, “‘cere- 
sins,” ozokerites, and paraffin waxes, 
also hydrogenated castor oil. In addi- 
tion, other hydrogenated oils, cetyl 
alcohol, glyceryl monostearate and the 
like are used. The main sem-solid con- 
stituents are lanolin, petroleum, jelly, 
cocoa butter, and lard. The oily com- 
ponents, are chiefly mineral oils and 
castor oil. 


water, and some borax. 


“ceresin,” and 


In their qualitative composition, the 
three other preparations differ little 
from that of the lipsticks. 

Epilating waxes, however, consist 
approximately of equal parts of rosin 
and mixtures of waxes (such as car- 
nauba wax, beeswax, paraffin wax), 
with the addition of a few per cent of 
petrolatum and oils or both. 
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Modified Hog Cholera Vaccine 

The studies reported by R. C. Perci- 
val, M. J. Harvey, T. James and H. 
Koprowski (Vel. Med. 48:359, 1953) 
indicate that durable immunity to hog 
cholera for at least two years was con- 
ferred by vaccination with a modified 
live virus vaccine, called Rovac, which 
had been serially passed in rabbits 250 
times. The evidence shows that this 
immunity was the result of vaccination 
alone, as there was no chance exposure 
to hog cholera virus since all contact 
control animals remained susceptible 
throughout the experiment. By analogy 
with results obtained with other live 
virus vaccines in both man and animals, 
it is probable that Rovac will confer 
immunity which, for all practical pur- 
poses, may be regarded as lifelong for 
the hog. 


Vitamin D for Milk Fever 

Milk fever, say J. W. Hibbs and 
W. D. Pounden (Ohio Farm ¢ Home 
Res. 38:108, 1953), is a serious disease 
of cattle typically associated with the 
time of calving and beginning lactation. 
It is accompanied by sudden paralysis, 
gradual loss of consciousness, and 
usually results in death if the animal is 
untreated. Despite the reduction in 
mortality, there is still considerable 
hazard connected with a milk fever 
attack. These hazards form the basis 
for a need of some relatively simple 
method of preventing milk fever from 
occurring. 

Vitamin D has long been associated 
with the metabolism of calcium and 
phosphorus. It was this knowledge 
which first. prompted its use as a possible 
milk fever preventive. At present vita- 
min D feeding is a reliable means for 
warding off an attack. Briefly speaking, 
the procedure calls for feeding massive 
doses of vitamin D (30 million units per 
day) for from five to seven days before 
the calf is born. Form of the vitamin D 
in this experiment was either oil con- 
centrated irradiated ergosterol or type 
142-F irradiated dry yeast. One of the 
problems involved in the success of this 
method of prevention is predicting the 
freshening date so that vitamin D feed- 
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ing can be properly timed. Work done 
at the Ohio Station has indicated that 
by feeding the massive dosage, blood 
calcium and phosphorus levels maintain 
a higher-than-normal level through the 
critical period after calving. This 
affords protection against milk fever 
and indicates that this method of pre- 
vention is physiologically sound. 

Other recently completed investiga- 
tions have shown that no harmful effects 
are likely to occur from feeding large 
doses of vitamin D during the short 
time needed for milk fever prevention. 
Prolonged feeding of vitamin D was 
shown to be definitely harmful to the 
cows. 


Plasma Substitutes in Dogs 

In bleeding and transfusion experi- 
ments, R. Clark, W. D. Malherbe and 
K. E. Weiss (J. So. African Vel. Med. 
Assoc. 24:87, 1953) found that dextran 
preparations caused no visible untoward 
reactions in dogs. However, polyvinyl- 
pyrrolidone caused acute symptoms of 
shock and collapse of blood pressure in 
dogs on the first injection. The severity 
of this reaction decreased with subse- 
quent infusions, and could be reduced 
to a marked degree by administering 
antihistaminics prior to the transfusion. 
The administration of antihistaminics 
after the onset of shock did not alleviate 
the symptoms or hasten recovery. 


Growth Factor 
in Animal Proteins 

It is noted in Agricullure and Food 
Chemistry (1:1093, 1953) that an un- 
identified growth factor in animal pro- 
teins increases the growth rate of a fast 
growing strain of chickens. The factor, 
present in meat scraps, fish meal, and 
fish solubles, was described by H. R. 
Bird, at the convention of the National 
Renderers’ Association. Ten-week-old 
chickens fed a diet including fish meal 
weighed an average of 0.38 pound more 
per bird for male birds and 0.21 pound 
more per bird for females than control 
lots fed a complete diet entirely from 
plant sources. 


There is evidence that the new factor 
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is supplied by some fermentation prod- 
ucts, such as the antibiotic residues. [f 
also appears to be synthesized by certain 
bacteria. Autoclaving at pH’s ranging 
from two to 11 does not destroy the 
factor. The substance is water soluble. 
So far it has not been isolated. The 
biggest difficulty here is the lack of a 
suitable assay. Response in chick 
growth is the only known means of de. 
tection. The substance has been shown 
not to be vitamin Biz by including 
crystalline Bi2 in excess of requirements 
in the diet. 


BHC for Mange in Dogs 


In a report presented to the 15th 
International Veterinary Congress in 
Stockholm in 1953, A. Borchet (through 
Vel. Rec. 65:823, 1953) stated that while 
hexachlorcyclohexane, also known as 
benzenehexachloride or BHC, in dips 
effectively cures mange in dogs it fails to 
cure demodectic mange of dogs. He had 
found by feeding bugs on small animals 
that subcutaneous or oral administra- 
tion of BHC was followed by the ap- 
pearance of the drug for a short time 
in the blood stream and he had there- 
fore used these methods of administra- 
tion for the treatment of dogs infected 
with Demoder. Directly after this 
treatment there was a more or less 
marked migration of all stages of the 
mites out of the hair follicles on to the 
surface of the body, where it was pos 
sible to attack them with substances 
toxic to them. 

Borchet stresses that treatment must 
take into account the biology of the 
mites. The dog’s resistance and general 
condition should be improved by giving 
it good and varied food rich in vitamins 
and by skin massage and general care 
of its body; but baths should not be toe 
frequent. Causes of other diseases, and 
worms especially, should be removed. 
Borchet treated 17 dogs and obtained 
complete cure of 16 suffering from 
pustular and squamous demodecti¢ 
mange. For treatment he used four t 
five per cent solutions of BHC (total 
isomers) or of gamma-BHC in poppy 
oil. Dosage used varied according @ 
nutritional state, age and degree of dis- 
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ease from 20 to 80 mg. of the technical 
material per kg. bodyweight and from 
10 to 20 mg. per kg. of gamma-BHC. 
Subcutaneous administration may be 
accompanied by abscess-formation at 
the injection sites, but there is the great 
advantage that marked healing of the 
pustular type of mange takes place in a 
few days. Abscess formation does not 
occur when the drug is given orally, but 
the dose must. then be calculated very 
carefully, because overdoses may affect 
the kidneys and liver. The death of one 
of the 17 dogs treated was due to rub- 
bing the drug in oily solution into the 
skin. Absorption from the skin occurred 
and, although the subcutaneous dose 
given was small, this well-no irished and 
only lightly affected Boxer dog died. 


BAL Therapy by 
Thallium Poisoning 

From experimental studies, E. Lienert 
and E. Sebesta (Wien. Tierarzil. 
Monatsschr. 40:327, 1953 through Vel. 
Med. 48:512, 1953) found that dogs 
poisoned with 30 mg. thallium sulfate 
per kg. body weight were saved by BAL 
(British Anti-Lewisite) if treatment 
with this antidote could be initiated 
within the first hour after poisoning. 
Treatment failed after marked symp- 
toms of intoxication had appeared. In 
poisoned cats BAL proved ineffective. 
The dosage for dogs is 4 mg. of BAL per 
kg. body weight every four hours during 
the first two days, and every six hours 
on the third day; from the fourth to the 
eighth day, two injections are given 
daily. 


Experiments on 
Vibriosis Therapy 

In experiments on the curative treat- 
ment of vibriosis, O. Garm, H. Hoff and 
Skjerven (Nord. Vet. Med. 5:401, 1953 
through No. Amer. Vel. 34:774, 1953) 
found that intraperitoneal inoculation 
of Vibrio fetus, during the fifth or sixth 
week of pregnancy, caused abortion in 
most guinea pigs in two to six days. 
Vibrio fetus could be isolated from the 
genitals, placentas and fetuses in 62.9 
per cent of abortive cases. Abortion 
could be prevented by giving 30 mg. 
dihydrostreptomycin intramuscularly 
for the first four days after inoculation. 
The guinea pigs so treated gave birth to 
viable, fully developed young, and 
\ ibrio fetus could not be demonstrated 
in the tissues of the dams or of the new- 


be = . : 
orn. Several organic arsenicals, given 
i av . 
aly or by mouth, had no 
effec . , 

ect on the frequency of abortions. 
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Local treatment of the penis with an 
antibiotic cream, in one infected bull, 
resulted in a return to a normal preg- 
nancy percentage following service by 
this bull, and he no longer infected 
heifers. 


High Blood Pressure 
in Chickens 

According to P. D. Sturkie (through 
Science News Letter 64:373, 1953), high 
blood pressure is one of the causes of 
death in old chickens. After perfecting 
a method of taking the blood pressure 
of birds, he discovered that blood pres- 
sure increases in birds with age just as 
in humans. The blood pressure of 
male fowl is much higher than female. 

The research was stimulated by the 
fact. that about half of the adult birds 
lost each year die of non-infectious dis- 
eases and old age. This study estab- 
lished that one cause of death in old 
birds was high blood pressure. The 
percentage increase in blood pressure 
in chickens 10 to 42 months of age is 
almost the same as in human beings 20 
to 65 years of age. On the basis of this 
experiment, poultry breeders may be 
able to increase the life span of chickens 
by selecting for breeding purposes those 
hens whose blood pressure does not 
change much with age. 


Chloromycetin in 
Infectious Keratitis 

W. F. Riley, Jr. and R. D. Barner 
(J. Am. Vel. Med. Assoc. 123:434, 1953) 
have carried out a limited clinical eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of various 
therapeutic agents commonly employed 
in inflammatory diseases of the eye in 
cases of infectious ovine keratitis, which 
is a pink-eye type of ophthalmia in 
sheep. Chloromycetin was used, in an 
ointment base, having a concentration 
of 200 mg. of chloromycetin in 3.8 Gm. 
of ointment. Preliminary results indi- 
cate chloromycetin to be effective in the 
treatment of infectious ovine keratitis. 
As a rule, mild cases showed improve- 
ment within two to three days, and ap- 
peared normal in about one week. More 
severe cases required applications twice 
daily for four or five days, after which 
once daily for another four or five days 
proved sufficient in most animals. The 
degree of clinical improvement served 
as a guide to the frequency and the 
duration of treatment. Segregation was 
practiced in every possible instance. In 
those flocks where the outbreak was 
immediately preceded by the purchase 
of purebred breeding stock (often a 
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new ram) from some outside source, it 
was felt desirable to medicate those 
newly purchased animals also, even 
though they were not visibly affected. 
It was felt that in this way the danger 
of the carrier state might be minimized. 


Supplemental Methionine 
for Chickens 

Data showing the effect of supple- 
mental DL-methionine and change of 
level of protein on the growth and feed 
efficiency of broilers have been pre- 
sented by H. Menge, C. A. Denton, 
H. R. Bird and G. F. Combs ( Pouliry 
Sci. 32:827, 1953). The results were 
obtained from an experiment conducted 
simultaneously at the Agricultural Re- 
search Center and the University of 
Maryland in which a total of approxi- 
mately 1,500 chicks were used. These 
data show that supplemental DL- 
methionine was of value in improving 
both rate of growth and feed efficiency 
of broilers to six weeks of age at both 
stations. However, methionine was of 
no value at Beltsville during the period 
from six to 10 weeks of age, although it 
did continue to improve both the rate 
of growth and the feed efficiency at the 
Maryland station. When the entire 
10-week period is considered, supple- 
mental methionine was of more value in 
improving both the rate of growth and 
the feed efficiency of broilers at Mary- 
land than at the Beltsville station. This 
can be attributed to the fact that 
methionine gave a response at Maryland 
during the entire experiment, whereas, 
it did not give a response during the 
latter part of the experiment at Belts- 
ville. Since the chicks were obtained 
from the same source and identical 
rations were used, it seems probable 
that environmental factors account for 
the inconsistency. 

The different levels of protein tested 
had no substantial effect on the value 
of supplemental methionine during the 
period from six to 10 weeks of age. 
The data also suggest that the protein 
level of broiler rations may be reduced 
to 19 per cent after the birds are six or 
eight weeks of age without affecting the 
rate of growth or the efficiency of feed 
utilization. 

When the level of protein fed to males 
was reduced from 22.4 to 15.8 per cent 
at either six or eight weeks of age, the 
rate of growth was retarded to a greater 
extent than when this same change was 
made with females. These results indi- 
cate that the protein requirement of 
males is somewhat higher than that of 
females after 8 weeks of age. 








Capsaicin 

It is now quite well established says 
A. A. Newman (Chem. Prod. 16:413, 
1953) that capsaicin is the only sub- 
stance responsible for the distinctive 
pungency of the fruits of the capsicum 
or red pepper family. Capsaicin has 
the composition of C,;H..O;N with the 
corresponding name of 8 - methyl - 
non(6)en - (l)oic acid - (1) - [4 - oxy, 
3-methoxy-benzyl-amide}. 

The extraction of the pungent prin- 
ciple from suitably prepared plant sub- 
stance can be carried out by a variety of 
solvents, such as methyl, ethyl, iso- 
propy! and other alcohols, acetone and 
other ketones, ethyl ether, petroleum 
ether, paraffin fractions, chloroform, 
and others. Not all of these solvents 
will extract the same amount of sub- 
stance from a given sample. Generally 
speaking alcohols will extract a much 
higher proportion than, for instance, 
ethyl ether. The actual percentage 
may vary from 25 to 10 per cent or 
under. The amount of capsaicin present 
in the fruit may vary between wide 
limits. Generally speaking the highly 
pungent varieties will contain more 
(often five times more) than the milder 
sorts. This yield may vary from 0.03 
per cent or less to 0.14 per cent or more. 
There are also varieties which contain 
no capsaicin at all. 

In considering the properties of the 
compound, Newman states that cap- 
saicin is easily soluble in alcohols, ethers, 
ketones, chloroform, paraffin oils, ben- 
zene and its near homologues, and also 
in caustic soda and potash solutions. It 
is sparingly soluble in carbon bisulfide 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid. It 
is insoluble in cold water, but water 
vapor may entrain very small amounts 
of the compound. Capsaicin is very re- 
sistant to the action even of hot concen- 
trated alkalis, cooking under pressure 
being required to achieve cleavage of 
the molecule. Capsaicin is fairly re- 
sistant also against concentrated acids, 
but prolonged boiling may lead to loss 
of some nitrogen. 


The melting point of capsaicin is 64.5° 
C., but preparations melting between 


260 
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64 and 65° C. 
satisfactory. When sufficient heat is 
applied, capsaicin will volatilize to some 
extent. At a vacuum of 0.1 mm. mer- 
cury capsaicin is distillable without de- 


may be considered as 


composition, provided the outside tem- 
perature is kept between 210 and 220° 
C. This latter property has been used 
to obtain the pure compound from par- 
tially purified concentrates. 

In discussing the physiologic action 
and therapeutic value of capsaicin, 
Newman observes that it is an effective 
stimulant, and can be used both intern- 
ally and externally. When taken in- 
ternally, it is generally ingested in the 
form of tincture, and will act as a car- 
minative relieving gastric flatulence 
associated with dyspepsia. Externally, 
applied in the form of tincture, oint- 
ment, or plaster, impregnated cotton or 
the like—it will act as a rubefacient 
giving relief from rheumatism, lumbago 
and neuralgia. Clinical experiments 
carried out in the course of the last 
few years have shown that capsaicin 
can inhibit the growth of mouse tumors 
and that it has a definite action on the 
heat-regulating mechanism of mice and 
guinea-pigs in solutions as dilute as 1.4 
pg. per liter when introduced into the 
body by means of subcutaneous injec- 
tions. 


Capsaicin is one of the most pungent 
compounds known, and even the small- 
est trace of it will cause a burning feeling 
on the tongue or in the throat. Cap- 
saicin vapors are highly irritating and 
may cause acute discomfort to the eyes, 
nose, tongue and throat. Finally, cap- 
saicin particles in contact with the 
throat may cause violent and prolonged 
coughing fits which may lead to nervous 
exhaustion of the sufferer. A patent 
(1,659,158) taken out in the U.S.A. in 
1928 proposes to make use of just these 
properties for preventive purposes. 


Menthone in Oil of 
Calamintha Macrostema 

In the work reported by A. Manjarrez 
and J. Iriarte (Bol. inst. quim. univ. 
nacl. anton. Mer. 4:79, 1952 through 
Chem. Abstr. 47:9572, 1953), l-menthone 
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was isolated from the essential oil of a 
Mexican plant, Calamintha macrostema, 
in 65 per cent yield by distillation. The 
l-menthone was identified by physical 
constants, preparation of the oxine, 
semicarbazone, and 2,4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone and by infrared analysis, 
The /-menthone was reduced to menthol 
and characterized as the para-nitro- 
benzoate. The percentage of [-men- 
thone in the plant was determined both 
by isolation and by formation and 
isolation of its oxime. 


Oil of German 
Citrus Trifoliata 

In a study of essential oil of Citrus 
lrifoliatla from Germany, R._ Lutz 
(Ather, Ole, Reichstoffe, Parfumer, 
Essenz. u. Aromen 2:105, 1952) found 
that two kilograms of the fresh fruit of 
this plant gave, after eight hours of 
steam distillation, 0.223 per cent of an 
oil with an odor similar to that of neroli. 
The oil had a specific gravity of 0.829 
and an index of refraction ranging from 
1.463 to 1.470. 


Chromatography for 
Essential Oil Studies 

In a paper presented at the December 
10, 1953, meeting of the Society of Cos 
metic Chemists, A. Post stated that 
with the observation by Tswett in 1904 
on the separation of plant pigments on 
a column containing powdered chalk, 
the analf¥tical tool, chromatography, 
grew by leaps and bounds. Its use by 
every branch of science from physics t 
medicine has given the scientist an il- 
sight into problems that had hitherto 
demanded a great deal of tedious labor 
or had been deemed unsolvable. Chrom- 
atography is an adaptable analytical 
tool in that there is no end to the pos 
sible modifications of the procedure. 
The large number of different adsorb- 
ents and solvent systems being used at 
the present lends credence to this fact. 
Filter paper is being used with adval 
tage as the supporting medium leading 
to procedures of quantitative and quali- 
tative analyses that require compare 
tively minute amounts of samples, ine 
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FLOWER of the Month 


January — Carnation 
or Snowdrop 
February — Violet 
or Primrose 








MAYBE 
YOU 
KNOW 
HIM... 





4 ALTER ELLER was devoted to 
Fritzsche Brothers long before he 
entered this firm's service in 1938. In fact, 
he was one employe who planned his 
schooling in Pharmacy (B. Sc., Ohio State, 
Class of 36) in order that he might be 
qualified, ultimately, to join his favorite 
company’s staff. Understandable, indeed, 
was young Eller’s early ambition, for his 
tather—one of Fritzsche’s all-time “greats” 
in the field of sales—was the late, much- 
beloved Jim Eller, whose shoes his son now 
capably fills. Many of the qualities that so 
endeared his father to his customers—a fine 
sense of humor, friendliness and warmth, 
scrupulous honesty—these are Walter's, too, 
and they stand him in good stead through- 
out his territory which presently includes 
pus of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. He's been Manager of the Cin- 
cinnati branch office, his headquarters, since 
1941. A Registered Pharmacist in the State 
of Ohio, he is a charter member and past 
President of the Cincinnati Drug & Chemi- 
cal Association. Of the loves that enrich 
his family and social life, Walter gives top 
rating to his devoted wife, two sons and 
little daughter, with his affinity for golf, 


hshi k 
a and music playing a somewhat lesser 





RECOMMENDATION 
of the Month 


ARDENTAIRE 


Lovely, romantic, caressing 

ARDENTAIRE is a long last- 
ing, beautifully balanced 
floral bouquet, rich in lily, 
rose and jasmine, with a 
woody, resinous base and dif- 
fusive aldehyde top note. 
This is an exquisite new fra- 
grance for fine extracts or 
toilet colognes. Its price: 
$65.00 per pound; $4.25 for 


a trial ounce, 








ARE YOU manufacturing or 
contemplating the manufacture of any product 
in which there is some constituent that is ob- 
jectionably odorous? Is that odor detectable in 
the finished product? If so, we can offer you 


what is perhaps the most versatile, most suc- 
cessful odor neutralizer ever developed. NEU- 
TROLEUM is a powerful, low cost aromatic 
specialty that has proven its effectiveness in 
hundreds of technical products, completely 
neutralizing the most persistent and repellent 
odors. Products in which NEUTROLEUM has 
been successfully used include: Fly sprays, in- 
secticides, embalming fluids, printing inks, 
soaps, leathers, paints, textile chemicals, pene- 
trating and cutting oils, room deodorants, 
starch, bath products, waxes, sulphonated oils, 
janitors’ supplies, glues, polishes, metal clean- 
ing compounds and many others. Bad odor 
is a needless handicap to any product's sales 

. avoid it in yours—with NEUTROLEUM. 
Write us for details. 















































VE GOT 

THE TONIC 
FOR YOU, 
YOUNG MAN... 


- Fs just the thing for little fellows like you who are pale, run-down and forever 
picking up germs. You won't mind taking it, either—it tastes so good! . . . . Most 
doctors like to prescribe pleasant tasting medicines for their patients, especially for the 
smaller folks, because it makes medi@ine-taking so much easier. Which is probably 
one of the reasons our laboratories are busier today with pharmaceutical flavoring 
problems than ever in all our 83 years of flavor specialization. Logical, too, because 
the science of flavoring distasteful substances has kept pace with the drug industry’s 
every advance in medicinal research. Thus, for nearly every type of product developed, 
be it tonic, vitamin, sulfa, antibiotic, antacid or other, there is some flavoring additive 
now available that will make it more compatible for oral consumption. Our experience 
in this field might be helpful to you. Why don’t you write us? 


For GOOD TASTE 
a Pharmaceuticals Consult... F ” IT 1 § ( — £3; ie 
nother, Ine. 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,.N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES aad *STOCKS: Atlanta, Georgia, Boston, Massachusetts, *Chicago, Llinois, Cincinnati, 
Obie, Cleveland, Obio, *Los Angeles, California, Pbiladelpbia, Pennsylvania, San Francisco, California, 
St. Louis, Missouri, *Toronto, Canada and * Mexico, D. F. FACTORY: Clifton, N. J. 





pensive equipment and, of greatest im- 
portance, a short period of time. This 
analytical tool, says Post, has been put 
to use in the essential oil and cosmetic 
industries, where it has helped to identi- 
fy numerous constituents of oils, deter- 
mined qualitative adulteration of prod- 
ucts, and has been utilized in the prep- 
aration of interesting fractions of essen- 
tial oils and in the identification of com- 
ponents of cosmetic products. However, 
from a consideration of the available 
literature, Post feels that chromatog- 
raphy has not been fully utilized by 
these two industries in comparison to 
the uses found in other sectors of the 
chemical field. 


Essential Oils and the Skin 

It is pointed out in the Perfumery and 
Essential Oil Record (44:331, 1953) that 
most of the essential oils will irritate 
the skin if allowed to remain on the 
skin in high concentrations over a 
period of time. Some workers develop 
only a mild dermatitis and are able to 
continue working and finally become 
immune. In others the dermatitis is so 
severe that they have to stop working. 
The person who suffers a severe attack 
does not, as a rule, develop an immun- 
ity, but seems to acquire a sensitivity 
which will cause his skin to react to 


Vol. 


{cid Wt. M.P. 


Benzoic 
Phenylformic 122 112 
Phenylacetic 
alpha-Toluic 76 
Anthranilic 
o-aminobenzoic 145 
Salicylic 
o-Hydroxybenzoic 
Atropic 
alpha-phenylacrylic 
Cinnamic 
bela-phenylacrylic 
ydrocinnamic 
beta-phenylpropionic 
Dimethyl! benzoic 
Benzylacetic 
Hydratropic 
alpha-pheny|propionic 
Anisic 
methoxy benzoic 
Mandelic 
Phenylglycollic alpha-hydroxy- 
phenylacetic ; 
yrocatechuic (anhyd.) 
3 : 4dihydroxy-benzoic 
Cuminic 
P-tsopropyl-benzoic 
yumaric 
ohydroxy-cinnamic 
Eugenic 
Caryophyllic 
peronylic 
3, 4methylene-diozy benzoic 
hotropic”’ 
lic 
3-methoxy -4-hydroxy-benzoic 
eratric (anhyd.) 
ethyl-vanillic 
» 4-dimethoxy-benzoic 
methyl-proto-catechuic 
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many substances which he could for- 
merly handle with impunity. He may 
even become hypersensitive to many 
ordinary materials used in his daily life- 
and as a result suffer from a chronic 
eczema. Quite a number of cases of der- 
matitis have been reported of workers 
who manufacture perfumes, especially 
among those who express oils and also 
those who are engaged in blending and 
bottling the product. 

Experimental and clinical experience 
have shown that the essential oil of 
bergamot is one of the chief agents in 
the development of perfume dermatitis. 
The nature of the photo-sensitizing 
agent in bergamot oil is not known as 
yet, but it is clearly indicated that con- 
tinual contact develops a marked sensi- 
tivity on the skin. The problem of pro- 
tecting or reinforcing the skin against 
the irritating effects of essential oils is 
complicated by the complex composition 
of the oils themselves which contain 
terpenes, aldehydes, esters, 
anhydrides, 


alcohols, 
ketones, phenols, acids, 
nitrogenous substances and hydrocar- 
bons. 

To prevent these oils from penetrating 
the “horny layer” of the skin and the 
sensitive areas beneath, the first re- 
quirement is a protective cream. This 
barrier must be so formulated that it is 


SG. Basie Odor 
1.265 Faintly balsamic 
1.080 Honey-neroli slightly indoloid 


1.510 Faint balsamic-naphthol 


1.435 Faintly phenolic 
Odorless 

Faintly balsamic 
1.070 Mild hyacinth 
Mild narcissus 


1.065 


Faint sweet anise 


1.385 


1.360 Faint spicy aromatic 


1.540 Faint musty-phenolic 
1.160 Faint cumin oil 
Faint coumarin 


1.065 Spicy clove oil 


Faint heliotrope 


Practically odorless 


Odorless 
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accepted readily by the skin, penetrat- 
ing down into the dermis, forming a line 
of defence for periods of up to four hours, 
duration. This cream must not affect 
the products handled, and should pro- 
tect the product against possible con- 
tamination due to perspiration from 
the hands of the worker. 


Oil of Haplopappus 

As part of a study of various essential 
oil plants of southern Arizona, some of 
the principal terpene constituents in 
the volatile oil of Haplopappus larici- 


folius, Gray were determined by W. F. 


McCaughey and T. F. Buehrer (J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 75:4851, 1953). The oil was 
obtained by steam distillation of the 
leaves and small stems of the plant, a 
resinous, perennial shrub found at 3000 
to 6000 feet elevation. The yellow oil 
comprised about 0.6 per cent of the 
fresh weight of plant material and had 
the following constants: 


Specific gravity 0.8631 
Index of refraction 1.4842 
Specific rotation 14.06° 
Acid number 3.7 
Ester number 7.8 
after acetylation 10 


The oil was fractionated in vacuo into 
29 fractions; and by means of their 
physical constants and crystalline deriv- 
atives, certain fractions were shown to 
contain dl-a-pinene, /-8-phellandrene, 
and [-phellandral, making up, respec- 
tively, 20, 30 and about one per cent 


of the whole oil. 


Aromatic Acids in Perfumery 

In another of his discussions on the 
essentials of perfume compounding, 
C. Morel (Soap, Perf. ¢ Cosmetics 26: 
809, 1953) provides considerable data on 
the aromatic acids. He points out that 
very few of these compounds find 
perfumery acceptance in their “own 
right,” their chief function being as 
progenitors of the esters, aldehydes, 
ketones, ethers and acetals. For ex- 
ample, a consideration of the unsatur- 
ated acids is of importance because from 
them emerges a pattern which enables 
one to perceive the function of free and 
esterified acids in the build-up of a 
number of fixed and essential oils. 

As in previous discussions, Morel 
presents considerable data in tabulated 
form concerning the compounds under 
considerations. This is also done in 
the adjacent table which summarizes 
much information on the characteristics 
of the aromatic acids. 





A. MASCHMEIJER, JR., Inc. 


Offices: 45 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Factory: Newark, N. J. 








FINE AROMATICS 


Benzyl Acetate 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Benzyl Benzoate 
Methyl! Anthranilate 
Musk Ambrette, 100° 
Musk Keton, 100% 
Musk Xylol, 100% 








-YOUR PRIVATES 
“BRAND PRODUCT 


MANUFACTURED 


On 


EVERY STEP FROM IDEA 
TO FINISHED CREATION. 


> PERFECT PACKAGING OF YOUR PRODUCT. 7 
>» NO CUSTOMER TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL. 
| 


Counselling, Designing and Art 
Service for every package. 


Our own Label Printing and 
Designing Plant 


Bottle and Jar Decorating 


Equipment on the Premises. 


CREAMS, LOTIONS, LIQUIDS, SHAMPOOS; 
UP-TO-DATE FORMULATIONS. 


CONTRACT FILLING, 
PACKAGING TO 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

. “A 


WINDSOR CHEN Haomrne 


161 LEVERINGTON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 27, PA. 
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The NEW Brown 
Formapak 
Machine 


A Form and Fill «© 
Packeting Machine 
at a remarkably 
LOW COST 





(— 


Any quantity of your dry, free- 
flowing products, from a few 
grams up to ¥2 ounce, can now be heat-seal packeted 
at remarkably low cost with the new Brown Bag 
Formapak Machine. Operating speeds from 40 to 100 
per minute. Packets from 2” x 2%" to a maximum 
of 4%" x 4%”. Accurate controls of both temperature 
and pressure insure a strong seal, broken only by 
tearing the fibers. Will take other filling heads 
for products not entirely free-flowing or somewhat 
sluggish. 


XN 


Come and see us. Booth No. 260 Packag- 
ing Exposition, Atlantic City, April 5 - 8. 
MACHINE CO 


West Coast Representatives: Peter D. Bowley & Assoc., FITCHBURG, MA? 
210 Mississippi Street, San Francisco, California. U.S.A 


Write for complete details. 











BROWN 
BAG FILLING 
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Patent Thoughts and Trends 


by Thomas Cifelli, Jr.* 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


“COLD” WAVE PATENT FOUND INVALID BY SPECIAL MASTER 


Background 

On December 4, 1951, Dr. E. G. Me- 
Donough obtained U. S. Patent 2,557,- 
710 broadly covering permanent waving 
compositions containing mercaptans 
(eg., thioglycolic acid). The patent 
application had been subjected to very 
hard sledding in the Patent Office over 
a period of 101% years. 

On the very day that the patent was 
issued, a rash of suits broke out. How- 
ever, as a result of preliminary skir- 
mishes the real battle lines were drawn 
in New York. Helene Curtis and Gil- 
lette asked the New York courts to 
hold the McDonough patent invalid and 
not infringed. They attacked the patent 
on almost every ground known to the 
patent law. The beneficial owners of the 
patent, Sales Affiliates, not only denied 
all of the allegations of Helene Curtis 
and Gillette, but threw in a few legal 
punches of its own. Because the issues 
were considered by Judge Kaufman to 
be intricate, of considerable economic 
consequence, and a decision was press- 
ingly urgent, he referred the case to a 
Special Master to hear the issues and 
report thereon with his findings of fact 
Accordingly, 
Rifkind was 


duly appointed as Special Master. 


and conclusions of law. 
former federal Judge S. 


Special Master s Report 


Afier presiding over the taking of 


depositions which took over two 
months, filling more than 2000 pages, 
and the subsequent trial, which took 
about 3 months and during which more 
than 20 witnesses gave more than 4000 
pages of testimony and a thousand ex- 
hibits were involved, and after reading 
the briefs of the parties, which totaled 
almost a thousand pages, the Special 
Master made his report. 

In a nutshell, the report finds that 
while there was infringement shown, 
the patent claims are invalid. 
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Limitations and 
Significance of Report 

It should be emphasized that the re- 
port is NOT the decision of the court. 
It is still up to Judge Kaufman to make 
his decision. 

Also, it should be noted that even if 
Judge Kaufman adopts the report, an 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
is open to Sales Affiliates, and, further- 
more, the possibility exists that suits 
under the patent are theoretically pos- 
sible in other federal jurisdictions. 

The writer naturally has some opin- 
ions on the matter but feels that it 
would be improper to make any com- 
ments at this stage. 

The report constitutes a_treasure- 
house of technical information on the 
permanent waving art and in the writ- 
er’s opinion is the most complete work 
open to the public on the subject. Since 
it comprises about 130 printed pages, 
plus an appendix which includes several 
charts, it is obviously impossible to do 
more here than to draw on some of its 
highlights. In the interests of accuracy, 
the actual language of the Special 
Master will be used. It is believed that 
the meaning will be clear, it being re- 
membered that since the suit was 
brought by Curtis and Gillette attack- 
ing the patent, they are in the position 
of plaintiff and Sales Affiliates is in the 
position of defendant. There were some 
other parties but we need not concern 
ourselves with them. 


Permanent Waving Art 

The art of permanent waving since 
its inception has revolved around the 
physical phenomenon that the hair of 
the human head, normally hard and re- 
sistant to changes in form, can be made 
soft or plastic and, while in that state, 
molded to any desired form or shape. 
Human hair—like all animal fibers— 
contains an abundance of an organic 
protein substance called “keratin.” In 
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each hair fiber keratin is found in the 
form of long polypeptide chains, joined 
transversely by numerous cross-linkages 
called “disulfide bonds or linkages.” 
The latter, which consist of two sulfur 
atoms joined to each other and on each 
side to the main chains, are responsible 
for the mechanical stability of the ker- 
atin structure. The softening of the 
hair, which is necessary in all permanent 
waving, occurs when these cross-linkages 
are ruptured. 

The basic steps involved in the per- 
manent waving process have undergone 
very little change since the early days: 
The hair is placed under differential 
strain by winding it on a curling rod or 
mandrel, a softening agent is applied 
(either before or after the winding), and 
finally the hair is treated to remove the 
softening agent and set the wave. The 
last step is simply the process of return- 
ing the hair to its normal hard state so 
that it will retain the curl and shape it 
has acquired while in the softened state. 
The lotion or softening agent may be 
applied in any number of ways. Thus, 
it can be applied directly by daubing 
with a swab or brush, or the lotion can 
be circulated through the hair by means 
of tubes attached to the curlers. 

Essentially, the development of the 
art has been a search for a method or a 
waving agent which will render the hair 
plastic, and hence amenable to a change 
in form, with the least amount of dan- 
ger, inconvenience and expense to the 
patron. Until the middle 1930s, all 
commercial permanent waving methods 
utilized softening solutions containing 
alkaline agents such as borax, ammonia 
or ammonia salts. These alkaline agents 
cause a rupturing of the disulfide cross- 
linkages—and make the hair plastic— 
by a reaction known as hydrolysis, in 
which one hydrogen atom combines 
with the sulfur atom of one part of the 
link, and one hydrogen and one oxygen 
atom combine with the other sulfur 


atom. But the reaction requires a 
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in PERL machines 
ACCURACY 


stands out 





straight line bottle filling machines 


automatic and semi-automatic models for gravity, 
vacuum or pressure. Capacities up to 5 gallons. 
Fill up to 200 bottles or cans a minute. Micrometer 
screw adjustment sets filling levels with precision. 
(Circular 101). 


piston filling machines 

power driven or hand operated for jars and 
tubes up to 32 ozs. Up to 40 perfect fills a 
minute with high accuracy and trouble-free 
performance. 


tube closing machines 


semi and fully automatic, for tubes up to 2” 
diameter. Up to 40 tubes a minute without 
crimping or the use of clips. 


Used by many of the world’s f{ 





A Complete Line of Machines 
Bottle Filling 
Jor and Tube Filling and Closing 
Can Filling 
Ampoule Filling 


Write for Catalog D. 


PERL MACHINE MFG. CO. 
68 JAY STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Sole rae for Canada: Canners’ Machinery, Lid., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 





Order direct 


from factory ! 


Prompt shipment 
anywhere on 
complete line of 
high quality — 





‘‘Metalsmiths”’ 
Stainless Steel 
and Monel 
Utensils 











Get New Catalog! 


Order with confidence. 
Over 30 years’ supply- 
ing process industries. 
Highest quality ma- 
terials ~ workman- 
ship for durable, corro- 
sion-resistant service. 
Additional items — 
beakers, stock pots, 
batch cans, shovels. 
Get catalog — Send 
a trial order. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — PRICE LIST 


METALSMITHS 


Division of Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 
568 White Street Orange, N. J. 
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“UDAIPUR” 
INDIAN 
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CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL CO. INC 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7. 
PLANT-WAREHOUSE: JERSEY CITY 











eS —_ Eee __ O ee 
Midway teliceen the While House 
and the Capitol in 


WASHIN GT 


+885 
:'s 




















A 


FRalei gh 


SPECIAL COURTESIES JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., PRESIDENT 
TO HONEYMOONERS. JOEL E. BAUGH, MANAGER 
. ae 
* Headquarters for tourists and Garage 
Raleigh Room 500 Air-Cooled 


as Rooms from 
renowned for fine cuisine. $4 single 


Other Massaglia Hotels $9 double 


Hotel MIRAMAR Hotel SENATOR 
SANTA MONICA, California SACRAMENTO, Californie 
Hotel EL RANCHO 
GALLUP, New Mexico 


business people. 
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great deal of heat of extremely high 
temperatures—to aid the softening and 
effect the setting of the hair. The heat 
source was usually an expensive, bulky 
machine, both dangerous and inconven- 
ient to the patron, and permanent wav- 
ing of this period was confined to beauty 
parlors. By about 1932, however, the 
“machineless” method, in which heat is 
supplied by indiv idual exothermic chem- 
ical pads attached to the curls, came 
into general use. While the machineless 
method constituted a significant ad- 
vance, the art continued to feel its way 
toward a waving method which would 
dispense with the need of any heat 
whatsoever and could wave at room 
temperatures. 

The first cold waving solutions, which 
incidentally were sold for home use, ap- 
peared in 1934. These were alkaline, 
inorganic sulfite solutions and met with 
little commercial success because of the 
extremely long waving time required. 
Inorganic sulfites are reducing agents 
which are capable of splitting the di- 
sulfide linkages in keratin by direct 
reduction, i.e., by supplying a hydrogen 
atom to one of the sulfurs, and either a 
hydrogen atom or some other group to 
the other sulfur atom. The cold waving 
method dispenses with the heat source 
but utilizes a “neutralizing” solution 
containing an oxidizing agent which, 
when applied to the hair, reverses the 
reducing action of the waving agent by 
rebuilding the disulfide linkages, thus 
returning the hair to its normal hard 
state. 

Subsequently, ammonium hydrogen 
sulfide, also an inorganic reducing agent, 
was substituted for the sulfites and 
shortened the waving time considerably ; 
but sulfides proved unfeasible for home 
use because of the insurmountable odor 
problem created by the release of hydro- 
gen sulfide gas from the solution. By 
1940, ammonium hydrogen sulfide solu- 
tions were being used in beauty parlors 
on a nation-wide basis in a closed, cir- 
culating system, known as the Willat 
method after its inventor, Arnold F. 
Willat. This system, while capable of 
producing commercially acceptable 
Waves al room temperatures, required 
the use of a costly machine to circulate 
the lotion and also needed extensive 
Ventilating equipment to remove any 
hoxious odors which escaped. Neverthe- 
less, despite these disadvantages, the 


Willat system met with increasing com- 
mercial success until April, 1941, when 
the death of a beauty shop customer 
Was attributed to 


hydrogen sulfide 


polsoning incurred while receiving a 
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Willat cold wave. The Federal Food 
and Drug Administration confiscated 
all ammonium hydrogen sulfide solu- 
tions and precluded their further use. 
Also in 1940, a second cold wave 
method, known commercially as the 
“Turbanwav,” made its appearance in 
the beauty parlors. Turbanwav, like 
the earliest home waving methods, em- 
ployed alkaline sulfite solutions. How- 
ever, because of the slow waving action, 
the customer was required to make two 
trips to the beauty parlor on separate 
days and to wear a turban about her 
head in the interval. This apparently 
was too high a price to pay for beauty, 
and the Turbanwav made little progress. 
Such, in brief summary, were the 
methods and the waving agents em- 
ployed in the art prior to the commercial 
appearance of mercaptan cold waving 
solutions in about July, 1941. Mercap- 
tans essentially are derivatives of hydro- 
gen sulfide, one hydrogen atom being 
replaced by an organic group. Like the 
inorganic sulfites and sulfides, mercap- 
tans are effective as waving agents be- 
cause of their ability to reduce the di- 
sulfide linkages in the keratin structure 
of the hair. Initially, mercaptan lotions 
were used as a substitute for ammonium 
hydrogen sulfide in the Willat circulat- 
ing system. But it was not long before 
the circulating undoubtedly 
because of its high installation costs 
and the wartime shortage of materials— 
was almost entirely displaced by the 
direct application system in which the 
lotion is applied by means of a brush 
or swab directly to the hair. As soon as 
commercial acceptance of mercaptan 
waving lotions was established, the 
home permanent waving industry came 
into being. By 1944 one manufacturer 
alone (The Toni Company) claimed the 
sale of 67 million home permanent wav- 
ing kits and permanent waving lotions 
had become a mass market commodity. 
Today the industry has grown to a point 
where nearly 100 million permanent 
waves (using mercaptan waving lotions) 
are given each year in the homes and 
in the beauty shops of this country. Cer- 
tainly, the size of the industry accounts 
in no small measure for the shrillness 
of the present contest; the annual 
business volume of the industry is in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. 


system 


The McDonough Patent 
Because of space limitations here and 
the fact that the teachings of this patent 
were gone into extensively in a previous 
article (Jan., 1952) only claim 1 will be 


reproduced here. Also, in this connec- 
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tion, a copy of the entire patent can be 

obtained for 25 cents from the Com- 

missioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 
Claim 1 follows: 


A permanent waving composition 
comprising a mercaptan having a 
molecular weight less than 121 and 
having the general formula R-SH, 
where the organic group R contains 
a carbon atom attached to the sul- 
fur atom, said mercaptan having a 
substit- 
uent in the organic group R, in a 


vapor-pressure-depressing 


solution containing an alkaline ma- 
terial having a dissociation constant 
less than 5 x 10-3, said solution hav- 
ing a pH higher than pH 7 and not 
higher than pH 9.5, the concentra- 
tion of said mercaptan in terms of 
weight per volume ranging between 
about 1% and about 10%, the con- 
centration of mercaptan and the pH 
of the adjusted 
within said ranges to obtain a per- 


solution being 
manent change in the configuration 
of human hair during a given time 
of application without damage to 
the hair structure by having the 
concentration of mercaptan in the 
higher portion of said concentration 
range for a lower pH and having the 
concentration of mercaptan in the 
lower portion of said concentration 
range for a higher pH within the 
stated pH range. 


The Claimed Invention 

The main apparently was 
whether the conditions such as pH, 
molecular weight, concentration and 
kind of base were in fact critical and, 
if they were critical whether Mc- 
Donough disclosed in his application 
that any of these factors were critical. 


issue 


The report reviews the evidence on 
these points and concludes against the 
patent on all of these points. 


The Prior Art 

The report noted that the prior art 
references relied upon to attack the 
patent fall into four categories: (1) pat- 
ents and publications disclosing reduc- 
ing agents and mercaptans as permanent 
waving agents; (2) patents and publica- 
tions which disclose and describe the 
use of mercaptans as depilatories; (3) a 
single publication in the field of colori- 
metric analysis describing a mercapto- 
acetic acid—ammonium hydroxide com- 
position; and (4) prior public uses by 
contemporaneous workers in the per- 


(Continued on page 290) 
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choice 


@ First choice of leading pharmaceutical chemists 


@ First choice of prominent manufacturers of 


parenteral preparations 


@ First choice of leading makers of multivitamin 


tablets, capsules, drops, elixirs 


Vittamnimes 


e Vitamin A acetate and palmitate 

e Dry Vitamin A acetate 

e Ascorbic Acid ¢ Sodium Ascorbate 

e Riboflavin ¢ Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium 
e Biotin ¢@ Thiamine hydrochloride and mononitrate 

e Niacin e Niacinamide 

@ Pyridoxine hydrochloride 


° dl-alpha-Tocopherol acetate and unesterified 


Vitamin Division « _HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC, « Nutley 10, N. J. 


NUtley 2-5000 


Pacific Coast distributor: L. H. BUTCHER CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake City 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 286 St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, Quebec 
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The Markets 





Markets Appear More Normal; Pattison Reports 


on Glycerine, 


Renewed interest was displayed in the 
markets last month, following the in- 
ventory periods customary at this time. 
In the essential oil field, conditions are 
about back to normal, as reported in the 
January DGO News: “The essential oil 
market for the past year, while still 
reflecting to some extent the war 
situation, has pretty generally returned 
to a fairly normal footing, which means 
that price and supply are both indicative 
of either natural conditions or regular 
market activities.” 

There are still some irregularities in 
the essential oil market, as the report 
points out—such as the dire shortage of 
the Chinese oils of cassia and anise, and 
the firm price of Italian bergamot oil. 
Italian lemon oil is also on the firm side 
because of an unusually large purchas- 
ing program on the part of European 
countries which is greater than ever 
before. 

On the botanical side of the picture, 
there is also a sign of increased activity. 
A few items of extreme interest include 
agar agar, in which the domestic supply 
has been reduced to almost nothing: 
papain, which has been enjoying favor- 
able prices but may soon display an 
abrupt reversal; and Chinese rhubarb 
root, which is very difficult to obtain 
on the spot market. 

The general consensus in the trade at 
the present time is that these markets 
will become increasingly active as the 
year progresses and the new = crops 
appear. 


Report on Glycerine 

E. Scott Pattison, manager of the 
glycerine division of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers, 
reported during the Association’s annual 
convention last month that the present 
glycerine supply will probably be able 
to satisfy all demands in the United 
States during 1954. He stated that the 
1953 domestic output of crude and syn- 


thetic glycerine will probably amount to 
ee) 


Prices quoted in this section were current on the 
t of this month. 
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about 218,000,000 pounds, or about 
30,000,000 pounds above that in 1952, 
and emphasized the fact that this in- 
crease occurred even though soap pro- 
duction had fallen off. 

Mr. Pattison attributed this last. de- 
velopment to three factors 
better-grade fats in soap making and a 
proportionate increase in glycerine 
yields; greater production of glycerine 
as a co-product of fatty acids and fatty 
alcohols; and the increased production 
of synthetic glycerine. 


Aicohol Unchanged 

Industrial alcohol continued to be in 
heavy demand last month, with supplies 
more than enough to cover all needs. 
Owing to the recent increase in syn- 
thetic alcohol production, the entire 
alcohol picture is changing, and it ap- 
pears at the present time as though 
production will have little difficulty in 
keeping up with consumers’ demands 
under normal circumstances. 


Quicksilver Higher 

Demand for quicksilver was slow last 
month. Much of the domestic material 
was being taken up directly by consum- 
ers. European sources have been quot- 


the use of 


Reis Talks on Essential Oils 


ing the metal at $192 a flask, duty paid, 
but very little has been entering this 
country. 


Reis Discusses Essential Oils 

Waldo Reis, retiring president of the 
Essential Oil Association of the U.S. A., 
predicted a firmer price trend for this 
year in essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals in a talk before the organiza- 
tion’s 26th annual meeting in early 
January. He stated that prices for 
many important essential oils were quite 
stable during last year and that current 
prices are generally on the low side. He 
went on to say that during such a period 
of stability when prices are at such a 
level, demand for essential oils is much 


greater. 


Cocoa Butter Down 

Cocoa butter dropped 18 cents a 
pound in January and is now being 
quoted at $1.10. Reason for the decline 
was said to have been a parallel decline 
in cocoa bean quotations, added to a 
certain amount of consumer resistance 
to the higher figures. Whether or not 
this will prove to be a momentary de- 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Avoid unnecessary costs and 
quip t invest t. Charges 
below your own overhead made 
possible by specialization. 


SHAVE CREAMS e CASTILE SHAMPOO 
TOOTH PASTE e CREAM SHAMPOO 
DEODORANTS e@ PHARMACEUTICALS 
HAIR PREPARATIONS e BEAUTY CREAMS 
e@ ALCOHOLIC PREPARATIONS 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT HANDLING 
Bottles @ Jars @ Collapsible Tubes 






























Please notice: All equipment —including soap 
crutchers and freezing tanks — is stainless steel. 





~ OLD EMPIRE MFG. CHEMISTS, INC. 


Mt. Prospect & Verona Aves., Newark, N. J. 
HUmboldt 4-2121 








NEWS ABOUT 


CETYL ALCOHOL 
NF-TGA — 


Sodium Loury! Sulfate 
USP Extra 


A consistently ODOR-FREE 
grade of Cetyl Alcohol is now 
available to meet the most strin- 
gent purchase specifications. Io- 
dine numbers less than the maxi- 
mum allowed by the rigid TGA 
specs. are guaranteed on every 
shipment, thereby assuring an 
absolute minimum of rancid- 
producing impurities. Meets 
complete NF and Toilet Goods 
Association specifications with 
ease—and, at prices worth in- 
vestigating. 


Steary! Alcohol USP 
Myristy! Alcohol Pure 
Laury! Alcohol, 95-98% 
Oley! Alcohol NF 


Spermaceti USP 








ragra- 
scents 


FINER PERFUME BASES 


Modern * Exotic 
Floral - Bouquet 


Types 
Manufactured by: 
NEUMANN, BUSLEE 
& WOLFE, INC. 


5800 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY CHICAGO 31, ILL 













































NOW! You can _ get 
Cetyl Alcohol’s emollient 
and fixative properties 
without introducing for- 
eign odors. Write for 
samples and technical bul- 
letin 202. 


ACETO 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40-40 Lawrence Street 
Flushing 54, N. Y. 
INdependence 1-4100 
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GELLOID 
(Pure calcium Carragheen sulfate) 
GUMS 
ARABIC—TRAGACANTH—KARAYA 


(Whole, granular or powdered) 


HYDROSULFITE of SODA 


(Pharmaceutical grade) 


SULPHONATED OILS 


(Vegetable and mineral bases) 


VISCO GUM E 


(Specially prepared for wave-set solutions) 






Ask for “The Story of Water Soluble Gums” 
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Caffeine Reduced 15 cents; Chlorophyll, 


Papain, Lower; 


Synthetic Menthol Expected to Advance; Rhubarb Scarce 


Caffeine alkaloid went down 15 cents 
last month as the result of competition 
from lower-priced imported material. 
Hydrous caffeine was set at $2.65 a 
pound, and anhydrous material, at 
2.85. 


Chiorophy! Reduced 


The American Chlorophyll division of 


Strong, Cobb & Co. early this month 
announced a price reduction in water- 
soluble chlorophyll from $60 to $45 a 
pound. The grade affected is the 
W.C.M. sodium potassium copper chlor- 
ophyllin on a 100 per cent basis. The 
price drop was brought about, the com- 
pany said, because of new improvements 
in production methods. 


Papain Lower at the Moment 

While the price of papain dropped 
down to $4 a pound (from the previous 
figure of $5.50) last month, the general 
feeling in the trade is that such an 
attractive price level will be only 
momentary. A sharp reversal in this 
market is expected in the immediate 
future. 

In many cases, producers of papain 
have turned to other, more remunera- 
tive crops, which means that a shortage 
will probably be felt in this botanical as 


soon as supplies in the United States 
have been used up and replacements are 


sought. 


Glycerine on Quiet Side 

Refined glycerine is on the sluggish 
side at the present time, as is to be ex- 
pected during this time of the year; how- 
ever, crude glycerine continued to ad- 
vance in price, apparently as a result of 
a tight supply position. Concensus in 
the trade is that refined prices will stay 
as they are at 331% cents a pound. 


Menthol Unchanged 

Prices of Brazilian menthol were being 
quoted in the vicinity of $5 a pound last 
month, in some quarters. Authorities 
indicated a possibility of an increase, 
even though the current demand is 
sluggish. There were reports of higher 
quotations coming out of Brazil. At 
the same time, very little Japanese ma- 
terial was available, and this was being 
quoted from $8 up to $10 a pound. 


Vanilla Remains Firm 

The vanilla bean market continued 
to be very firm last month, with hardly 
any offerings from Mexico or Tahiti. 


Reports indicated that the primary 
markets were holding back on ship- 
ments to await higher market prices. 

Bourbon beans were selling in the 
range between $6.75 and $7.25, Mexican 
cuts, from $6.75 to $7, Mexican whole, 
from $7 to $7.50, and Tahiti beans, 
from $5.50 to $5.75 a pound. 


Synthetic Menthol Prospects 
There may be some upward revisions 
in the price of synthetic menthol in the 
near future, owing to the fact that 
manufacturers are said to be coming to 
the end of their stocks of lower-priced 
When they replace this 
essential oil with higher-priced ma- 
terial, it may be necessary for them to 


citronella oil. 


pass the price difference on to the syn- 
thetic menthol, which is now selling in 
the range between $5 and $5.25. 


Anethol Demand Continues 

Anethol prices remained at $1.25 a 
pound last month, as the demand con- 
tinued on a very active level. The short- 
age of anise oil, as previously reported, 
has contributed greatly to the expanding 
anethol market. 


Rhubarb Root Very Scarce 

As might be expected, Chinese rhu- 
barb root is just about impossible to 
obtain in the spot market at the present 


50 Raw Materials—Weighted Price Index. 1926 =100. 
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The price index of fifty commodities for January declined from 130.1 to 128.1. 
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JANUARY PRICE CHANGES probably be available in this country 6 
ur Sassafras Oil, Artificial Clove Oil $2.15 during March and April, at which time 
Agar Agar, No. 1 50c 20c Geranium Oil, African $2 the agar market is expected to level off, P 
Balsam Tolu 25c¢ Papain $1.50 At the present time, however, producers " 
ae 25¢ DOWN Pimento Berry Oil 20c at the origin are thinking in terms of ; 
Quicksilver $5 Caffeine, Alkaloid 15¢ Safivon Velencia $3 higher shipping prices. , 
Sarsaparilla Root, Cananga Oil, Rectified Sage Oil 90c 
Mexican 10c $325 Wormseed Oil 75 n 
Cocoa Butter Down n 
(Continued from page 267) » 
- 
time, owing to the absolute lack of re- time, according to dealers, and conse- cline in the cocoa bean market remains t 
placements from that country. The quently the 35-cent price which is being to be seen, since this time of the year is d 
price remained between 90 cents and $1 quoted is largely nominal. ordinarily a busy period for this com- a 
last month; however, as time goes on, modity. Renewed interest in cocoa 
the market is expected to become even Agar Very Firm butter could reverse the trend very c 
firmer and may reflect higher prices. ‘ quickly. 
Because spot stocks of agar agar have 
been reduced to almost nothing, prices 
Sarsaparilla Root Tight of this item went up to $3 last month, Quince Seed Firm : 
There is very little Mexican sarsa- with the upper end of the range extend- During the first week in this month , 
parilla root available at the present ing to $3.25. New-crop material will spot stocks of quince seed were at a ver I 
low level. Relief was expected in a short fi 
15 Medicinal Chemicals—Weighted Price Index. 1026=100. time, however from new shipments. It p 
is not known at this time how per- 
wl 200 ] manent this relief will be, for there are c 
many orders to be filled from the new 
crop material. 
180 d 
. . P 
160 Benzoin Gum Higher $ 
Owing to an increased demand for t 
140 Siam benzoin gum over the past few a 
months, the spot market has become V 
largely depleted. Where there were s 
r}!20 ample stocks to take care of consumers y 
needs previously, there are hardly any 
100 supplies left at all right now. Prices \ 
on the spot market have advanced to 
80 $3.25 a pound, and sources at the 
aie iti = a origin are said to have even firmer ideas t 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 5 ' 


The medicinal chemicals index went up slightly from 104.1 to 104.2. 
Quicksilver was higher. 


15 Botanicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926=100. 
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The botanicals index went up from 212.9 to 213.8. 


Agar agar, balsam tolu and quicksilver were higher. 
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in regard to replacements. 





Balsam Tolu Reversal 





Higher replacement costs, coupled 





with a much greater demand in this 





country, prices on balsam tolu went up 





in January to the range between $3.2 
and $3.50 a pound. Spokesmen in the 
industry are of the opinion that this 
item will continue to rise in price and 
look for a much firmer market in the 








very near future. 






Spearmint Oil Active 





Consumers have been buying sizable 
amounts of spearmint oil in  recetl 
months, but there has been no firming 





of the oil, principally because of the 
very favorable production during 1953. 
The price extends between $5.85 and 
$6.50 at the present time, and mos 
dealers believe it will remain close © 





that for some time to come. 
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Peppermint Oil Very Firm 


Demand for peppermint oil has be- 
come extremely active in the past few 
months producing quite a tight market. 
The main reason for the firm nature of 
the oil is that consumers have been de- 
manding large quantities of high-test 
material to be used for blending. There 
is a very limited supply of this high- 
grade oil. Prices of the natural oil ex- 
tend from $6 to $6.15, and of the re- 
distilled material, from $6.50 to $6.75 
a pound. 


Grapefruit Oil Continues Firm 

The range of prices in grapefruit oil, 
which extends from $3 to $3.50 a pound, 
is expected to remain unchanged until 
the new-crop oil arrives in May or June. 
If anything, the market will become 
firmer than it already is, until that ex- 
pected relief comes. 


Orange Oil Steady 

Orange oil prices remained the same 
during January, with the American cold 
pressed extending from 90 cents to 
$1.75; American distilled, from 80 cents 
to $1.25; West Indian, from $2.25 to $3; 
and Italian, from $3.25 to $6.50. There 
was more than enough material on the 
spot market to handle all requirements 
without difficulty. 


Lemon Oil Firm 

Lemon oil continued very much on 
the firm side last month, as demand for 
the item still far outstripped the produc- 


tion. Domestic lemon oil was selling 
at prices ranging from $7.25 to $7.65, 
while the Messina oil continued to be 
quoted from $6.50 to $10 a pound. 
There are no immediate prospects of 
any relief from the firmness which this 
market has felt for some time. 


Bergamot Oil Holds Firm 
There were no price changes in ber- 
gamot oil last month; however a def- 
inite firmness continued to be felt. Con- 
sumers have bought up considerable 
quantities of the oil in recent months, 
and replacements from Italy have been 
on the limited side. Spot stocks, there- 
fore, are less plentiful than previously. 


Geranium Oil Firm 


Bourbon geranium oil is reported to 
have become firmer, although no recent 
price increases have occurred. The 
firmness has developed, according to 
spokesmen, because the August cutting 
was less than had been anticipated. 
These sources also indicate that an 
additional harvest in January and dur- 
ing this month is expected to ease the 
entire geranium market. 

The African oil was quoted last month 
between $10 and $11, and the Bourbon, 
from $12 to $13.50. 


Firmness in Citronella Oil 


The spot market in citronella oil has 
become firmer during the past few 
months and, from all indications will 
continue in that direction for some time 


15 Essential Oils—Weighted Price Index. 1926 =100 
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The essential oils index declined from 146.3 to 140.9. 


Clove oil was lower. 
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to come. Replacement costs for the 
Formosan oil were said to be higher and 
will have a strengthening effect on the 
spot market where stocks are limited. 


Citronellal May Advance 


Various sources expect citronellal to 
advance in price in a short time as a 
result of recent increases in citronella 
oil. The same situation exists in ci- 
tronellol which at the present time is 
being quoted at $2 a pound. 


Citronella Oil Production 


The goal for production of citronella 
oil in Formosa in 1954, according to 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, is 1,100 
ton = 2204.6 


pounds). Those figures for 1953 are not 


metric tons (1 metric 
available, while the production in 1952, 
previously estimated at 1,200 tons, was 
given as 714 metric tons. 

An official U.S. report from Formosa 
gives the production of citronella oil 
since 1940 as follows: 


Year Tons Year Tons Year’ Tons 
1940...273 1944 35 1948. 213 
1941...174 1945 29 1949... 380 
1942...319 1946 12 1950... 762 
1943...201 1947 61 1951...1,274 


Lemongrass Oil Higher 

Owing to higher replacement costs 
from the origin, the spot price of lemon- 
grass oil advanced 25 cents last month 
to the range between $1.45 and $1.65. 

In some quarters it was said that the 
oil prices would very soon level off and 
perhaps even decline slightly. It re- 


mains to be seen. 


Eucalyptus Oil Active 

Interest in eucalyptus oil picked up 
in January, with the beginning of full- 
fledged buying season. Since there are 
ample stocks on spot at the present time, 
no price changes have occurred. Deal- 
ers indicate that this oil should remain 
quite stable pricewise during the next 
few months. 


Petitgrain Oil on Firm Side 


Shipments of petitgrain oil from the 
origin have been decreasing in recent 
months, with the result that the spot 
market has become firmer. In some 
quarters an increase in price is looked for 
in the near future. 





ULTRASONICS 
(Continued from page 193) 


sonic generator. It is felt that until such equipment is 
provided, many applications for ultrasonic energy 
must remain in the minds of the engineers. 

Nonetheless a great deal has been accomplished 
through the use of the tremendous forces that are de- 
veloped during the propagation of ultrasonic waves 
by the equipment now available. Ultrasonics has 
proved of value in a number of industrial processes 
such as extraction, homogenization and emulsification, 
precipitation of solids from liquids, gauging liquid levels, 
detecting flaws, measuring and controlling viscosity, 
catalyzing chemical reactions, cleaning metal parts, 
inspecting pipelines for internal corrosion, and collect- 
ing solids from fumes either to recover valuable ma- 
terials or to prevent air pollution. In addition, these 
waves are used in industrial chemistry to improve 
crystallization, coagulation, oxidation, polymerization 
and other reactions.?"" 

Ultrasonics has been especially valuable in the 
development of improved testing equipment and labo- 
ratory instruments. Among devices that might be men- 
tioned is a recently patented" ultrasonic thickness 
gauge, ultrasonic reflectoscopes that permit the use of 
new technics for making rapid, accurate and non- 
destructive tests," various instruments for checking 
flaws and bonds,®*"* and improved, highly sensitive 
ultrasonic photometers.”” 

Rather illustrative of the value of ultrasonics in 
instrumentation is the device developed by Roth and 
Rich'* for continuously and automatically measuring 
viscosity. Called the Ultra-Viscoson, this instrument 
not only offers instantaneous readings, but also provides 
a type of equipment that is basically simple and com- 
pact and has no moving or wearing parts. Adapted to 
the determination of blood viscosities, this instrument 
has also become a valuable tool in medical research.'* 

As noted in Weissler’s'® review on sonochemistry, 
among the reported chemical effects of intense ultra- 
sound are reactions of hydrolysis, addition, oxidation, 
polymerization, depolymerization, and molecular re- 
arrangement. As is now well known, ultrasonic energy 
is capable of initiating and accelerating oxidative proc- 
esses." As a depolymerizing agent, ultrasonic force 
can cause the breaking up of long-chain polymers such 
as starch, gelatin, gum arabic, polystyrene, polyviny! 
acetate, nitrocellulose, proteins and rubber. Ultrasonic 
depolymerization has made possible some interesting 
research with important theoretical implications con- 
cerning intermolecular and even intramolecular forces. 


Although the application of ultrasonics to chemistry 
is not yet fully developed, it is recognized® that many 
chemicals could be processed ultrasonically, even with 
present-day equipment if they could be converted from 
batch-type to continuous-flow treatment. Thus, with 
materials flowing through pipelines, it would be neces- 
sary to treat only a relatively small volume at any one 
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instant; such treatment being well within the range 
of equipment now available. 

In the pharmaceutical field, ultrasonic treatment 
helps in the separation and recovery of certain prod- 
ucts.2 An interesting example of such utility is pro- 
vided in Shropshire’s?® process for extracting fish oils, 
In his procedure, coarsely ground fish fragments are 
subjected to a high-power compressional wave vibration 
which produces cavitation within the mass and releases 
the oil that is recovered by the usual means. It is 
claimed that fish liver oils of high vitamin potency, as 
well as superior color, taste and stability are prepared 
by this method. It has also been shown?! that gelatin 
may be extracted from raw materials at an accelerated 
rate when the raw hides and bones are irradiated with 
ultrasound. 

People in the drug and cosmetic industries are par- 
ticularly interested in the potentialities of ultrasonics 
in emulsification, homogenization, and _ dispersion. 
Williams," for example, cites reports on the application 
of ultrasonic emulsification in the perfume industry. 
The resulting emulsions are said to avoid its use of 
organic solvents that may be harmful to the skin. 

Also indicative are the investigations made by 
Templeton’ to determine the value of ultrasonic vibra- 
tions in dermatology. In one experiment, he treated 
five per cent of precipitated sulfur in distilled water with 
800 kilocycle ultrasonic waves for five minutes. This 
yielded a clear solution which remained stable. In 
another experiment, five per cent of ammoniated mer- 
cury in distilled water was treated in the same way, 
with similar results. 

From these and other studies, Templeton concluded 
that the factor of frequency is an important considera- 
tion in making such preparations. This is in line with 
the observations of Audouin and Levavasseur?? during 
their experiments on the emulsification of vegetable 
oils by ultrasonic waves. They found that the fre- 
quency determines the direction of the emulsion, re- 
gardless of the emulsifying agent. Some frequencies, 
they reported, tend to break the emulsions. They also 
found that emulsification is favored by low tempera- 
ture and the presence of an emulsifying agent. 

Among the problems now being attacked with ultra- 
sonics is the important problem of fat emulsification 
for intravenous feeding." Ultrasonics also makes pos- 
sible the production of finer and more uniform colloidal 
suspensions, especially of the antibiotics.2 This, of 
course, makes such drugs more suitable for adminis- 
tration by injection. 

The practical application of ultrasonics to emulsifi- 
cation has been furthered by the recent introduction 
of an industrial ultrasonic homogenizer. In discussing 
this machine, which is known as the Rapisonic, Chilson® 
observes that the efficiency of the equipment depends 
on the development of high-energy concentrations 
through cavitation; local pressures of the order of 
30,000 pounds per square inch being built up. He notes 
that although there is some doubt as to what actually 
vauses the dispersion, it is certain that cavitation plays 
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the main role and that other effects are secondary. 

The manufacturers of this emulsifying equipment 
claim that particle sizes as small as one micron are 
possible. Hence the resulting emulsions tend to be 
highly stable, and in many cases less emulsifier is needed. 
The apparatus is easy to maintain and may be dis- 
mantled quickly for cleaning.** 

Other ultrasonic effects are also of interest to pharma- 
ceutical and cosmetic manufacturers. According to 
Williams,"' the vibratory effects of ultrasonics may be 
utilized to assist the passage of powders that tend to 
clog. By shocking the material out of its metastable 
condition, an ultrasonic wave imparts free-flowing 
properties to the powder. In crystallization processes, 
ultrasonic irradiation offers a means for inducing large 
crystal growth. By this means, the point of initiation 
of crystallization may be controlled as required, while 
the number of primary centers of crystallization may 
be increased. Since expulsion of dissolved gases in a 
liquid occurs with ultrasonics, its degassing action is 
also worthy of mention.' 

Much valuable data have been assembled on the 
cellular effects of ultrasonic energy. Thus, it has been 
found that yeast cells lose their reproductive ability 
when exposed to ultrasonic waves, and luminous bac- 
teria lose their luminosity. However, certain types of 
bacteria are not adversely affected but rather are stimu- 
lated to increased activity and virulence." 5 

In reviewing this phase of investigation, Ponzio?* 
stated that systematic studies of the biological action 
of ultrasonic waves have shown that the mechanism 
of action is manifold and varies according to the or- 
ganism. It is possible to cause direct changes in bac- 
teria and other unicellular organisms merely by a 
definite increase in the wave frequency. In this con- 
nection, Ponzio cited studies which complete de- 
struction of cultures of bacilli was obtained. He also 
called attention to microscopic observations which re- 
vealed that the infusoria may be reduced to fragments 
by crushing with ultrasonic waves, and that analogous 
destruction can be observed in blood cells suspended in 
plasma. 

Ponzio also reported that, following ultrasonic ir- 
radiation, effective vaccines were obtained from cul- 
tures of streptococcus and of typhus and pertusses or- 
ganisms in which the immunizing power appeared 
superior to those of vaccines obtained by the usual 
methods. Of interest in this connection is a new per- 
tusses vaccine, developed by Sharp and Dohme, which 
is prepared by subjecting the w hooping cough organisms 
to high-frequency sound waves. Clinical tests by 
Felton?” show the new material to be as effective as the 
standard type of vaccine but with fewer and less 
severe fever reactions. 

The use of ultrasonics for the improved preparation 
of antibodies, immune sera and vaccines has been in- 
vestigated by a number of workers. One pioneer has 
found that the separation of antibodies from patho- 
genic cells is hastened by ultrasonics. For instance, 
extracts from typhoid bacilli and hemolytic streptococci 
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can be made in this way. Other investigations haye 
shown that ultrasonic waves are a satisfactory means 
of disintegrating- bacteria or cells under completely 
aseptic conditions to release chemical substances such 
as endotoxins, enzymes, polysaccharides, and hemo- 
globin.*"5 Following a consideration of the action 
of ultrasonic vibrations on proteins, viruses, and bae- 
terial cells, Rouyer and his associates?* came to the 
conclusion that the use of these waves is the best 
method for obtaining extracts of bacterial cells, since 
it results in the least chemical alteration. 

Other workers! °° have studied the antibacterial 
effects of ultrasonics and some have looked into the 
potentialities of these waves as sterilizing agents. From 
such studies, it seems that whether or not the micro- 
organisms are destroyed depends mainly on the in- 
tensity or the radiation and the media in which the 
organisms occur." 

In a study of the several factors that influence the 
efficacy of ultrasonics, Hamre*! reported, among other 
findings, that a decrease in the amplitude of the waves 
resulted in a decrease in the mortality rate of Kleb- 
siella pneumoniae. She also found that the organism 
responsible for feline pneumonitis was inactivated by 
ultrasonic energy. This force also inactivated in- 
fluenza virus A. However, in none of Hamre’s ultra- 
sonic experiments was 100 per cent of the cells or virus 
destroyed. Similarly, in a recent discussion of cold 
sterilization technics, Guillot®? stated that ultrasonic 
radiation does not produce 100 per cent sterilization 
because spores are hardly affected. 

The work of Wood and Loomis® in 1927 led to the 
belief that ultrasonics might become a useful tool in 
physical therapy. However, it was not until 1939 that 
a suitable apparatus was devised to provide ultrasonic 
treatment. Since then ultrasonic therapy has found 
wide application in Europe, especially in Germany and 
Austria, but it is just beginning to find cautious ac- 
ceptance in the United States. Conceding the difficulty 
of determining the value of this form of treatment, some 
American workers*** are of the opinion that the ma- 
jority of the foreign reports lack evidence of truly 
critical or scientific evaluation of ultrasonic therapy. 

The attitude of American physiotherapists toward 
ultrasonic therapy has been well indicated in a report 
prepared by Krusen and his colleagues** for the Council 
on Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of the A.M.A. 
On the basis of extensive studies, these workers stated 
that, “If ultrasonic energy is employed properly by 
skilled physicians and not used indiscriminately as @ 
‘cure-all,’ it offers promise of becoming a valuable new 
therapeutic and diagnostic agent.” 

Ultrasonic vibrations for therapeutic purposes are 
usually produced by the quartz piezoelectric crystal 
method. In the treatment units or transducers, the 
piezoelectric crystal with its electrodes is housed in 4 
metal case with a diaphragm or transmission plate 1 
provide coupling to the crystal.%* Since air is such @ 
poor transmitter of ultrasonic energy, it is necessary 
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to use a coupling agent to avoid an air space between 
the energy source or sound head and the part being 
treated. Mineral oil, glycerine, special ointments and 
other air-free materials are satisfactory substances for 
avoiding dry spots.*” 

Water coupling, obtained by immersing both the 
body and the transducer or through the use of special 
water couplers, is also satisfactory. According to 
Dallons*? underwater “soundings,” as the ultrasonic 
treatments are called, are recommended where contact 
with the skin is not practical because the parts are too 
uneven, as in the case of small joints in the feet and 
hands, or in instances where the parts are very sensitive 
to pressure. 

Ultrasonic frequencies of 800,000 to 1,000,000 cycles 
per second (e.g. 800 to 1,000 kilocycles) are generally 
used for therapeutic purposes.****** However, treat- 
ment must be individualized and the success of ultra- 
sonic therapy depends on careful attention to details. 
According to Bauer,** effective technic depends upon 
the consideration of such factors as: (a) the choice of 
frequency, (b) the type of wave, (c) the intensity, 
(d) the type of sound head, (f) the duration, and (g) 
the number of treatments. 

Much work has been done to determine the effects 
of ultrasonics on tissues.*¢ However, the physiolologic 
effects of these vibrations are not well understood.’ 
Many investigators, especially American workers,**° 
are inclined to believe that the thermal effects are chiefly 
responsible for the therapeutic effects of ultrasonic 
radiation. Typical is the view expressed by Schwan and 
Carstensen.** “With our present knowledge,” say these 
authorities, “we are led to the conclusion the effect of 
ultrasonic energy on tissue is primarily thermal. The 
value of ultrasound as a new tool of physical medicine, 
therefore, lies in its ability to develop heat inside the 
human body.” 

In citing the advantages of such therapy, they note 
that absorption of ultrasonic energy in muscle is about 
twice that in fat. This is an important advantage of 
ultrasonic heating cver electromagnetic diathermy, 
where the maximal heat production occurs in fatty 
tissues. In addition, ultrasound also offers simultan- 
eously a high depth of penetration and good beaming. 

However, as remarked by Piersol,** there are some 
observers, both in this country and abroad, who insist 
that the clinical improvement seen after ultrasonic 
therapy cannot be explained solely on the basis of 
thermal effects. They maintain that mechanical, 
chemical and biological effects are equally important. 
Although, says Piersol, it is generally recognized that 
ultrasonic energy can produce these effects, it must be 
admitted that at present they are poorly understood, 
especially as to their influence on the human organism. 

To a certain extent, therefore, ultrasonic therapy is 
still in the investigative stage. This is an important 
consideration with respect to the limitations of ultra- 


sonics In treatment and to the dangers of this form of 


therapy. It is well known, for example, that high dos- 
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ages and excessive exposure may cause considerable 
tissue damage.**>" In urging caution in the use of 
ultrasound, Newman and Murphy* warn that severe 
injury to tissue, bone, peripheral nerves, generative 
tissue, hair follicles and growing bone and tissue may 
occur with the application of high intensities. 

However, as observed by Krusen and his cowork- 
ers,***> from the therapeutic viewpoint it must be re- 
membered that many potent therapeutic agents are 
dangerous in overdoses. They point out that, when no 
anesthesia is employed, pain will serve as a danger 
signal and prevent overheating of tissues. In proper 
doses, it is concluded, ultrasonic diathermy may well 
produce valuable selective heating effects not pre- 
viously obtainable. 

In capable hands and with modern equipment with 
well-controlled energy output it is possible to provide 
safe ultrasonic therapy. Friedland and his colleagues,* 
for example, gave 1,477 ultrasonic applications to 161 
vases during one year with no significant detrimental 
effects. To further facilitate ultrasonic therapy and 
heighten its safety, standards are being developed for 
the units by the American Standards Association.** 

In addition, the contraindications to ultrasonic ther- 
apy are quite well recognized. In general, the contra- 
indications are for tissues rather than diseases.** Ac- 
cording to Summer,*® ultrasonics is strictly contra- 
indicated in the treatment of parenchymatous organs 
such as the brain, heart, liver, spleen, kidneys and the 
like; of the pregnant uterus because of the danger of 
abortion; of malignant tumors; and of the great ganglia 
of the neck in cases of cardiac disease. Soundings of 
the gonads and growing bone are likewise contra- 
indicated.** 

The indications are still being developed. The Euro- 
pean literature suggests that ultrasonic therapy is ap- 
plicable to quite a long list of conditions. American 
workers, however, are more conservative. Thus, 
Piersol** states that the chief indications for its use 
are the arthritides and allied rheumatoid conditions, 
including myositis and fibrositis, and disorders of the 
peripheral nerves such as neuritis, especially that in- 
volving the sciatic nerve, neuralgia, causalgia, coccy- 
godynia, and pain in phantom limbs. 

In the experience of de Preux,*’ ultrasonic therapy 
is of little value in rheumatic disease of the inflam- 
matory type, but it is of definite value in rheumatic 
disease of the degenerative type, notably osteoarthritis. 
Pertinent in this connection is the observation by 
Thewlis** that ultrasonic treatment is especially effec- 
tive for osteoarthritis of the knees, hips and spine in 
the elderly. 

Similarly, ultrasonic therapy rates high for the 
treatment of bursitis.***°5° [In some cases, this form 
of therapy has also been found to be of benefit in certain 
neurologic disorders; a recent report*' citing its “‘almost 
specific action” on painful neuromas. Ultrasonic 
therapy likewise finds employment in treating various 
peripheral circulatory disorders*® and may have place 
in the management of Buerger’s disease.5? In addition 
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to its major indications, there is evidence that ultra. 
sonic irradiation may be useful in the treatment of 
certain skin disorders,’ ** various ear conditions,®%% ang 
perhaps in the therapy of the eye.*>** 

Using an echo technic and a selective transmission 
method, ultrasound has also shown considerable prom. 
ise as a diagnostic aid.**'557 For example, Ludwig 
and Struthers** have developed a method for locating 
gallstones and foreign bodies in tissue by ultrasonics, 
Wild and Neal***° have deviced a procedure for de- 
tecting tissue changes by ultrasonic pulses. — This 
group* has also used such a procedure for the detection 
of tumors in the brain. Other investigators* haye 
similarly put these waves to diagnostic use. 

Ultrasonics is becoming a valuable tool not only in 
the research laboratory and industrial plant, but is also 
proving its worth in therapy and diagnosis. Of course, 
there is much to be learned concerning these high fre- 
quency sound vibrations, but their potentialities are 
well appreciated. 
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PSYCHOMETRIC EVALUATION 
OF LIPSTICKS 


Continued from page 199) 


we obtained valuable data relating to subject differ- 
ences and were also able to maintain a permanent record 
of our findings. 

Incidentally, we have applied these same techniques 
to a variety of food and cosmetic problems with the 
same sensitive and reliable findings. 

Having applied psychometric techniques to one peak 
of the lipstick cycle, namely indelibility, we then turned 
to the other, “high fashion,” or purchase based on the 
hedonic properties of the product. 


Determination of Consumer Motivation 

At the outset, we recognized that a variety of psycho- 
logical variables influence the consumer in her choice 
of a lipstick. Advertising, or artificial educational 
statements about perceptual properties, packaging, use 
by others, special promotions and price, all contribute 
to the sale of a lipstick or other consumer product. Lip- 
sticks, while peculiar in some respects, do follow a 
marketing course which is similar to that of a number 
of other cosmetics and foods. All of these contributing 
parameters, when combined, can best be described in 
terms of the current vogue— motivation research. 
While we acknowledge the importance of motivation 
in consumer behavior, and the necessity for motiva- 
tional research in marketing activities, we are loathe 
to apply the loose thinking of our more clinically 
oriented colleagues. Therefore, rather than ascribe lip- 
stick-color-choice to an oral fixation, or to some other 
emotional manifestation, we prefer to look for con- 
tributing variables which can be more easily charac- 
terized and controlled. 

The study to be reported is in the nature of a pre- 
liminary research designed to isolate just one or two of 
the factors which may influence choice of lipstick color. 

Next to “high fashion,” ie., the influence of adver- 
tising, etc., we would predict that the most important 
influence in choice of lipstick shade would be the com- 
plexion type of the purchaser herself. This factor is 
apparently considered important by the lipstick man- 
ufacturers, at least, in view of the many lipstick pro- 
motions based on complexion type. In ads, lipstick 
colors are often grouped according to complexion type. 
These promotions of course rest on the assumption that 
complexion type is an important variable in determining 
lipstick color choice. It is this hypothesis which our 
present ex-permanent was designed to test. We shall 
use the expression, complexion type, by the way, as a 
general term to refer to a complex of factors including 
hair color, eye color, and skin type, of which hair color 
is probably the most important. 


Color Preference 


In order to study consumer preferences in lipstick 
color, we necded sample lipsticks which differed only 











QOMMON 
k CENTS. 


Now that the self-styled experts have compiled the 
outstanding events of the past year, the average man 
will make his own list. After all, the difference between 
an expert and a non-expert is so often in the skill of the 
press agent rather than the client. 


To nearly everyone, the end of hostilities in Korea will 
be the major item of interest. There have been times 
when many of us thought the only productive element 
in the fight about the 38th Parallel was the weird popu- 
lar music of the same name. 


In the competitive sports, highlights were shed by the 
Yankees Baseball team and Heavyweight Champion 
Rocky Marciano. Both proved that anybody could 
lick them except the fellers who really had to. 


The show world had mixed emotions about the fabulous 
Gabor sisters, planning a joint night club appearance 
in Las Vegas. Those who like Eva, Zsa Zsa and Magda 
were delighted to find them in one place at the same 
time. Conversely, those who don't, were delighted at 
the opportunity to miss all three of them by avoiding 
only one night club. 
J 


Politically, President Eisenhower captured the spot- 
light in a pitch for world pooling of Atomic Energy in- 
formation for civilian uses. Unfortunately, nearly all 
Russian civilians are not fashionably attired unless 
they're in military dress. 

s 


The automobile field, always bragging about its tech- 
nologic advances, demonstrated another innovation. 
They sold brand new 1953 models below list price in 
order to make way for 1954, with toasters, vacuum 
cleaners and cash discounts as standard equipment. 


This, of course, is a much more appropriate time for 
The Cosmetic Industry to review the last year. After 
all, a guy needs some comedy relief while itemizing 
other things for the March 15th deadline set by the 
toughest of all contemporary historians: The Director 


of Internal Revenue. 
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in color, keeping other variables constant. We therefore 
selected four lipsticks of the same brand, in colors chosen 
to represent the range of popular shades. 


Or N=50 
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activity while holding desirable mois- ‘ 
ture to the skin. The surface active ie) R P Vv 
Amerchols function at the interface in LIPSTICK COLOR PREFERENCES FOR 3 MODELS 
oil-in-water emulsions to bring about & oi 
these unique effects. : ae ; a 

s = Vi 


The Amerchols are ideal ointment FIGURE | 
bases since they are stable, induce 
rapid drug release, and promote 
optimum healing rates. 


“Orange” was chosen to represent the bright orange- 
red end of the scale. 

“Red” is a medium-bright, true red. 

WE KNOW OF NO CASE OF AN “Pink” is typical of the light bright pinks, and 
ALLERGY DUE TO AN AMERCHOL. “Violet” represents the dark blue-red end of the scale. 

The first part of the experiment was designed to in- 
vestigate relative preferences for lipstick colors when 
seen on others. 

Three young women were used as models; they were 
chosen to represent as wide a range of differences 
complexion as possible. 

The first was a blonde, with blue eyes and medium 
fair skin. 

The second was a so-called “brownette” with 
AMERICAN CHOLESTEROL PRODUCTS medium-brown hair, hazel eyes and medium com- 

Re Ger ORATED plexion. 
MILLTOWN ° NEW JERSEY The third was a brunette, with dark brown hair and 
eyes and olive skin. 

The general design of this phase of the experiment 
was that each model, wearing each of the four colors 
in turn, was observed and rated by 50 observers whose 
task was to decide which of the lipstick colors looked 
best on the model. 


Write on your business letterhead for 
technical literature and suggested formulas. 
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To allow for rapid comparisons between the four 
colors, we constructed a special device consisting of an 
upright adjustable support, with four radiating arms 
of clear Lucite. The arms could revolve freely, wind- 
mill-fashion. Near the end of each Lucite arm was 
fixed a piece of white paper in the shape of a pair of 
lips, and colored with one of the four lipsticks. The 
model, dressed in white, stood behind the apparatus 
and the arms were revolved so that each of the differ- 
ently colored lips in turn appeared in place of the 
model's own lips. The 50 observers one at a time sat 
before the apparatus and were asked “Which of the 
four lipsticks looks best on the model?” 


Results 

Figure I shows the number of observers who chose 
each color for each model. Here some interesting trends 
develop. In the first place, there is a definite preference 
for the red and pink lipsticks over the orange and violet. 

When the preferences are broken down according to 
the complexion-type of the model, we see a definite 
relationship between the model's coloring and the lip- 
stick chosen for her. 

For the blonde, pink lipstick is highly preferred over 
red; for the brownette, the true red pulls ahead; and for 
the brunette, the preference for true red over pink is 
still greater. 

In other words—as complexion type changes from 
light to dark, there is a consistent shift in preferred 
lipstick color from pink to red. The difference between 
the color choices for the three models is statistically 
highly significant. Therefore we can safely conclude 
that the choice of lipstick color for other women depends 
on the model’s coloring, rather than on the observer's 
individual color preferences alone. Otherwise we should 
expect the same distribution of preferences for all three 
models, since the same 50 observers were used in each 
case. 

So it seems evident that preferences for lipstick colors 
on somebody else are dependent on that somebody else's 
complexion-type. This fact is certainly of some interest, 
but it does not strike at the roots of the problem which 
is of greatest interest to most of us—namely, what 
makes a woman actually buy a certain lipstick for 
herself? The second phase of our experiment was de- 
signed to investigate this vital question. Specifically, 
we wanted to know to what extent a woman's com- 
plexion type influences her selection of a lipstick color 
for her own use. 

This problem was attacked in two ways. Our first 
approach was an attempt to simulate the essential 
features of the situation which exist when a woman 
purchases a lipstick for herself. 


Self Selection 


The four lipsticks were displayed, opened, standing 
ma row ona white background. Fifty-two women were 
used as subjects. They were called in individually and 
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Modulan is extremely hydrophobic — 
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asked, “Which one of these lipsticks would you pur- 
chase?” As in a store, the women were allowed to pick 
up and examine the lipsticks at close range, but not to 
apply them to anything, and no mirror was available. 
so that judgments had to be made on the basis of stick 
color alone. 

Our second attack on this problem, done at a later 
time, was an attempt to make the factor of complexion. 
type play a greater part. In this part of the study we 
used the lipstick wheel which I described earlier. Each 
of the 52 women, dressed in white, stood before a mirror 
while the four lipstick colors were placed over her lips, 
and she was asked which of the four colors looked best 
on her. 





LIPSTICK COLOR 





HAIR 
COLOR 


Blonde O 


Orange} Red Pink /|Violet 








Medium 6 





Dark 





Red 





Gray 





Total 29 


TABLE |! 























Results 

Table I shows relative color preferences as expressed 
by stick-choice; that is, in that part of the study in 
which the women chose lipsticks by stick color alone. 
The subjects are divided into complexion groups as ilt- 
dicated by hair color, and each figure shows the number 
of women in a given complexion group who chose 4 
certain lipstick color. An examination of this table 
reveals no obvious relationship between hair color and 
lipstick choice, and as a matter of fact no possible analy- 
sis of these data could uncover such a_ relationship. 
Furthermore, when we analyze the data obtained from 
the second part of the self-selection study—the phase 
in which women looked in a mirror and chose the color 
which looked best on them—we find that only 9 out of 
52 women changed their original selection. 

In other words, in this study at least we were nol 
able to demonstrate any significant relationship be 


tween a woman’s complexion and her choice of a lip- 
stick color for herself. It is certainly possible that @ 
further extension of this study, using a much larget 
number of women in each complexion group, might 
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uncover such a relationship, but at any rate it is not the 
all-important factor it is sometimes supposed to be. 


Age Groups 

Very well then—if complexion type is not important 
in lipstick choice, what is? Before seizing upon oral 
fixation as a last resort, let’s consider another possible 
variable, namely—age. It seems reasonable that a 
woman’s age might influence the lipstick color she 
chooses for herself, and with this in mind we divided 
our 52 women into two groups—those younger than 30 
and those older than 30. When the results are analyzed 
according to this breakdown, we get the pattern that 
you see in figure IT. 

The upper graph shows the lipstick choices of the 
younger women, and the bottom graph the choices of 
the older women. Here we see a definite difference in 
the two patterns. For the younger woman, the choices 
distribute themselves among the four colors, whereas 
the older women display a marked preference for the 
medium-red lipstick—in other words, the women over 
30 are more consistent in their choice of lipstick color. 
Because of the relatively small group used, this differ- 
ence is not statistically significant, but based on the 
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LIPSTICK COLOR CHOICE ACCORDING TO AGE 


O= Orange P= Pink 
R= Red V= Violet 


FIGURE 11 


strength of the trends obtained it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that an enlargement of our panel to 100 women 
would certainly demonstrate the reliability of this 
pattern. 
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Can “Colloids Out of the Sea” 
Help Make Your Product Better? 


Grandma knew the secret when she used Irish Moss 
in her homemade face creams and emulsions. 
Bretton fishermen knew the secret when their hands 
stayed baby-soft through the bitterest moss-gathering 
weather. Pharmacists from ancient times knew the 
secret when they used Irish Moss to put the “soothe” 
in their cough syrup and lotion preparations. 


Now — through the magic of chemistry — the 
special colloidal, emollient and demulcent proper- 
ties of Irish Moss have been given new commercial 
~ Significance. Thanks to Seaplant Chemical’s modern 
processing methods, Irish Moss Extractives are now 
available refined to the high standards of purity 
and selectivity-of-function today’s manufacturers of 
drugs, cosmetics and pharmaceuticals require. 


Selected Types Perform 


Wide Range of Functions 


The long-known emollient and demulcent properties 
of Irish Moss are important plus values of SeaKem 
Stabilizers that offer intriguing merchandising ad- 
vantages.* But it is for their performance of both 
common and special colloidal functions that these 
stabilizing agents are best known and most fre- 
quently used. 


Dentifrices, lotions, pharmaceutical emulsions and 
a variety of similar products are made better and 
more sales appealing because SeaKem Stabilizers 
are used in their formulations to accomplish vis- 
cosity control, bodying, foam stabilization, suspen- 
sion or emulsification. 


Available in a wide selection of types, each one re- 
fined to definite standards of strength and uniform- 
ity, SeaKem Stabilizers are easy and efficient to use 
— powder in form, colorless to light buff in shade, 
highly odor-free, readily miscible, compatible with 
most other additives and modifiers. 


~ Stabilizers to Work 2 


Can the unique emollient and demulcent properties 
of “Colloids Out of the Sea” give your product new 
or added appeal? Are they the key to a more effec- 
tive solution of your stabilizing problems? Send 
today for laboratory working samples. If possible, 
include in your letter some information about the 
problem — in complete confidence, of course — so 
that you may receive the type SeaKem Stabilizer best 
suited to your needs. Write today. SEAPLANT 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 63 DAVID 
STREET, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


sk Recent radio-activity tests conducted by independent 

@ research laboratory demonstrate conclusively that Sea- 
Kem Stabilizers remain on skin after repeated scrubbing 
and rinsing. 
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Summary 

The results of this preliminary search indicate that 
factors other than advertising or complexion influence 
the choice of lipstick color for one’s own use. Age is 
one such other factor, and there may be others, but 
in any case, when a systematic analysis is applied, it is 
possible to isolate and characterize such variables. 

You may say that such data is available from other 
sources, sales curves, market research, etc., but from 
these sources it is often possible only to infer informa- 
tion of this nature. 

With the approach presented above, we have estab- 
lished under laboratory conditions, facts about lipstick 
purchase which heretofore fell into the category of 
‘good business” or “market feel.” 

These psychometric techniques, while not absolute 
in any sense, are the beginnings of a standardization 
and tightening of analytic techniques in the cosmetic 
industry. 


SILICONES IN COSMETICS 
(Continued from page 191) 


FORMULA No. 4 
O/W Cold Cream 
30.0 per cent 
12.0 per cent 
3.5 per cent 
1.5 per cent 


(Mineral oil 
Beeswax 
{Atlas G-1704 
\ Atlas G-1725 
General Electric Silicone Fluid 
SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 


(Water 


10.0 per cent 
42.0 per cent 
\ Borax 1.0 per cent 
{Preservative q.s. 


C Perfume q.s. 


Preparation: Heat (A) and (B) to 70° C. Add (B) 
to (A) slowly with thorough agitation. Perfume at 
50° C. Pour. 

This formula produces a stable, glossy cream which 
can be modified for other uses such as emollient cream 
or all purpose cream by addition of ingredients such as 
lanolin, hydrogenated vegetable oil or stearic acid. 

Formulas No. 5 and No. 6 illustrate the use of silicone 
fluid in lotion type mineral oil emulsions. Formula No. 5 
is an O/W lotion type hair dressing using a combination 
of non-ionic emulsifiers and soap. Formula No. 6, an 
O/W baby lotion, contains only non-ionic emulsifiers. 


FORMULA No. 5 
O/W Hair Dressing 
6.0 per cent 
37.5 per cent 
3.0 per cent 
8.0 per cent 
3.0 per cent 
1.0 per cent 
2.0 per cent 


| Petrolatum 
| Mineral oil 
| Lanolin 
Beeswax 
‘ Arlacel @ 83 
Arlacel ® 20 
| Tween ® 20 
|General Electric Silicone Fluid 
| SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 
{Borax 


B {Water 38.0 per cent 
lWonaneveiive q-s. 
Cc Perfume q.s. 


1.0 per cent 
0.5 per cent 
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Preparation: Heat (A) to 70° C., and (B) to 75° ¢. 
Add (B) to (A) slowly with agitation. Perfume at 45° 
C. and stir until the emulsion reaches room temperature, 


FORMULA No. 6 
O/S Baby Lotion 
35.0 per cent 
1.0 per cent 
1.0 per cent 
2.1 per cent 
4.9 per cent 


{ Mineral oil 
| Lanolin 
| Cetyl alcohol 
Span @ 80 
Tween @ 80 
General Electric Silicone Fluid 
| SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 


{Water 51.0 per cent 
| Preservative q.s. 


5.0 per cent 


C Perfume q.s. 


Preparation: Heat (A) to 60° C., (B) to 62° C. Add 
(B) to (A) slowly with agitation. Perfume at 50° C. 
Continue agitation at room temperature. 

Both formulas are stable lotions which are readily 
pourable. Formula No. 5 is more viscous than For- 
mula 6. 

The silicone fluids may also be incorporated in W/0 
emulsions, such as Formula No. 7, a lip pomade. 


FORMULA No. 7 
W/O Lip Pomade 

25.0 per cent 

7.0 per cent 

24.0 per cent 

7.0 per cent 

3.5 per cent 

0.5 per cent 


Mineral oil 

Petrolatum 

Ceresin Wax 

A_ | Beeswax 

\Atlas G-2859 

|Tween @ 60 

General Electric Silicone Fluid 

SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 5.0 per cent 


B Water 28.0 per cent 
Preservative qs. 
C Perfume q.s. 


Preparation: Heat (A) to 65° C. Add (B) at 70°C. 
to (A) while agitating. Stir while cooling to 50° C. 
Add perfume-flavor compound and cast into heated 
molds. The silicone fluid included in this formula im- 
proves its application properties and promotes water 
repellency of the product. - 


FORMULA No. 8 
Lotion Containing Sunscreen 


Dypnone or suitable sunscreen 
A General Electric Silicone Fluid 
SF-90 (300 centistokes) 


lsopropy! Palmitate 


1.0 per cent 


10.0 per cent 
89.0 per cent 


Formula No. 8, a non-emulsified product, illustrates 
the use of a silicone fluid in a lotion containing a prod- 
uct reputed to have sunscreening properties. Isopropyl 
palmitate is used as the vehicle and Dypnone, oc-methyl 
sryryl phenyl ketone, a product of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company, is the active ingredient. The 
silicone oil improves the water repellency of the product, 
which is a clear oily liquid. 
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0 75°C. Preparation: Mix (A). Add (B) with stirring. with ethyl alcohol and isopropanol. This is an example 
of how an industry such as yours can lead to the adapta- 

















ec or FORMULA No. 9 soul 
perature, Lipstick Base tion of a class of materials to fit your particular 
, applications. 
Castor oil or bromo acid solvent 30.0 per cent z= 
ineral oil 15.0 per cent 
ser [anu ene RIBOFLAVIN PHOSPHATE 

) per cent Paraffin 10.0 per cent (Continued from page 197) 

. 

, ~~ Carnauba _— 10.0 per cont mate riboflavin content of each concentration. They 
per cent Ceresin wax 10.0 per cent . , a id f ribo 
per cent General Electric Silicone Fluid emphasize the case with which a wide range of ribo- 

Per cent SF-96 (1000 centistokes) 10.0 per cent flavin phosphate levels and the corresponding vitamin 

Perfume-flavor compound q.s. B, potency can be achieved. 
per cent = ae 
per eal Formula No. 9 shows the use of the silicone fluid in a Figure 5 
qs. lipstick base. The silicone oil decreases the water solu- Stability of Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium in 
qs. bility of the base, thereby providing a possibility for B-Complex Parenteral Solutions containing Vitamin C 
; increasing the life of a lipstick film on the lips. 

C. Add The formulas described above illustrate the possible 
50° C use of silicone fluid in some typical pharmaceuticals and z 

cosmetics. The property contributed by the silicones Ey 

 vealie which would probably be most important for these : 
on Ten applications is water repellency. Although some of the - 

formulas appear to possess this property as the result . 4 
. oye “ ° ° 6 WEEKS 12 MONTHS 
in W/0 of inclusion of the silicones, further study, including we abe RT. 
ite actual use tests, by the pharmaceutical and cosmetic The data plotted on Figure 5 clearly show that the 
industry is necessary before their applicability can be B, phosphate is stable in multivitamin solutions con- 
adequately demonstrated. taining vitamin C. The majority of these data, which 
Recognizing the need that the Toilet Goods Industry are obtained from laboratory lots, fall within plus or 
has for materials that are soluble in alcohols, silicone minus three per cent of the initial values found in the 
al yo fluids have recently been developed that are miscible samples. 

per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 

qs. 
qs. 

70°C. 
50° C. 
heated 
ula im- f : 

3 water i ae oe You don’t have to be a Sherlock 


to find the right scent for 
your soap, cream, toilet prepa ration, 
cosmetic, etc. 


Der cent we 


>er cent Let the imagination and skill of Perry Brothers’ master perfumers formulate 
the particular fragrance that will enhance your product and make it sell. 


Over 25 years of know-how and experience in the creative art of perfuming. 
strates Let us send you samples best 
‘ suited for your specific needs. 


PERRY PERFUMES PERFECT YOUR PRODUCTS! 


PERRY BROS... UNG. scicciescnns: commensal 


6923 McAlpin Avenue Brookfield 4347 McPherson 
Chicago 30, Ill. Connecticut St. Louis 8, Mo. 


>er cent 
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Here are additional data in Figure 6 that are essen- 
tially replicate of those shown in the previous figure. 
These values represent B, phosphate levels from 4.5 mg. 
to 15 mg. per cc. These data and those in the previous 


Figure 6 
Stability of Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium in 
B-Complex Parenteral Solutions Without Vitamin C 


% RETENTION 
esc: 





6 WEEKS 
STORAGF ee 


table demonstrate the stability of the phosphate ester 
in multivitamin parenterals with and without vitamin C 
over a wide potency range. No losses have been ob- 
served in straight B, phosphate solutions with concen- 
trations as high as 30 mg. per cc. 


Table 2 
Riboflavin Equivalent in Parenteral Solution Actually 
Prepared with Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate Sodium 


EQUIVALENT 
CONCENTRATION RIBOFLAVIN 
OF Bz PHOSPHATE CONCENTRATION 
TYPE MGS. PER CC MGS. PER CC 
Straight B, 13.0 9.0 
Straight B. 30.5 21.9 
B Complex 3.0 2.1 
B Complex with C 4.5 3.1 


The data in Table 2 show the riboflavin equivalents 
in parenteral solutions that have been successfully pre- 
pared. The riboflavin values are based on the minimum 
content of riboflavin in riboflavin-5’-phosphate sodium. 
By actual assays in practice the riboflavin values are 
found to be about one to two per cent higher. There 
are indications that riboflavin-5’'-phosphate sodium may 
be employed to prepare certain parenteral solution 
formulae with yet higher concentrations of vitamin Bs. 

Esterification of riboflavin does not affect fluorescence 
in the maximum range. Thus the curves for riboflavin 


Figure 7 
Fluorescence Curve of Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate and 
Riboflavin 


ee RIBOFLAVIN 


o--O RIBOFLAVIN 6'- PHOSPHATE 
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and riboflavin-5’-phosphate on a riboflavin equivalent 
basis are almost superimposable (Figure 7). This may 
be of particular interest to those in analytical work. 
It was observed that the phosphate ester in the very 
dilute solution employed for assay work is more sensi- 
tive than riboflavin to light. Consequently, appropriate 
precautions must be taken to avoid exposure to light 
during analytical procedures. Such special precautions 
are essential only at the very low concentrations jp- 
volved in the analysis and not at usual pharmaceutical 
levels, which are at least two thousand-fold higher, 
While mentioning precautions there is another re. 
garding riboflavin-5’-phosphate. The material will 
react with calcium and the heavy metals. The presence 
of such cations will result in precipitation of the insol- 
uble salt of the phosphate ester. Calcium pantothenate, 
therefore, should not be included in solutions with B, 
phosphate. Panthenol, the alcohol analog of panto- 
thenic acid can be used without incompatability. 


Table 3 
Advantages of Using Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate 
in Parenteral Solutions 


Higher concentrations in all products—read y-made 
and lyophilized 
No chloroflavin formation 
Elimination of solubilizers which themselves: 
a. May contribute toxicity 
b. Increase pain at site of injection 
c. Tend to “crowd” solutions and increase hyper- 
tonicity 
d. Create labeling problems 
. Introduce reducing properties which enhance 
chloroflavin formation 


In our studies no instance of chloroflavin formation 
has been observed in any parenteral solution containing 
rivoflavin-5'-phosphate sodium. 

Any advantages found in the use of an ingredient 
or a process for parenteral preparations should essen- 
tially also apply in oral solutions. This is true with 
riboflavin-5’-phosphate sodium. Using the new B; 
phosphate much higher levels of vitamin B., than are 
obtainable with riboflavin U.S.P., may be easily in- 
corporated in oral liquid products. 

A series comprising two multivitamin elixirs and 4 
syrup were prepared to cover a range of 16 to 64 mg. 
of riboflavin content per cc. The oral solutions in this 
series were adjusted to pH 4.0 and included samples 
both with and without ascorbic acid. Assay checks 
after fourteen months’ storage at room temperature 
showed stability of the riboflavin phosphate quite 
similar to those reported for the parenteral solutions 
shown in Figures 5 and 6. Physical appearance is still 
excellent after more than fourteen months’ shelf life at 
room temperature. 

In a series of polyvitamin drop preparations contail- 
ing riboflavin-5’-phosphate sodium quantitative recov 
eries of the initial B. content have been obtained after 
storage for 1000 hours at 45° C. 
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Table 4 
Advantages of Using Riboflavin-5’-Phosphate 
in Oral Solutions 


Riboflavin Range B, Phosphate Range 
Type of Mgs. Per Mgs. Per 
Product Teaspoon Dose Teaspoon Dose 
1. Syrups 0.2-1.0 | 
2. Elixirs 0.1-1.0 | ee 
(Solubilizers) 

. Polyvitamin 

Drop 

Preparations 1 Mg./cc. 3.0 


Table 4 shows the approximate range that is obtained 
with riboflavin and what may conservatively be ac- 
complished with riboflavin-5’-phosphate sodium in oral 
solutions. 

It may be interesting to note that the B. phosphate 
can be effectively used in rapidly soluble tablets and 
soft elastic capsules for aqueous solutions or dispersions. 
Likewise, for dual vial preparations, dry mixes with 
substantial B, content can be prepared without recourse 
to lyophilization methods. Combining the dry mix and 
the menstruum effects solution readily, just as with 
lyophilized products. 

While these last mentioned types of preparations are 
not categorically solutions, they are sufficiently close 
to be included in this discussion. Such developmental 
approaches merit consideration and indeed are being 
evaluated in certain investigational programs. 


THE STORY BEHIND COUMARIN 
(Continued from page 187) 


purchasers would therefore be buying such foods at 
their own risk. 

In the Hazleton experiments, the laboratories found 
that when they fed the animals coumarin at concentra- 
tions of 250 parts per million, no significant changes 
were noted. But when they fed them coumarin at 
2,500 parts per million, the concentration was strong 
enough to damage the animals’ livers severely. 

The critics of the Hazleton findings retort that al- 
most any food or flavor ingredient would be toxic in 
such high concentration, and therefore the experiments 
prove very little. 

Compare these coumarin feedings with the former 
coumarin content in some of the foods in the average 
human diet. Based on the facts that (a) 1/8 ounce of 
coumarin was used in each gallon of artificial vanilla 
extract, (b) 2 ounces of artificial vanilla extract were 
used in 100 pounds of cream centers for candy, and 
(c) 4ounces of extract were used in 60 pounds of batter 
~~ baking, the following proportions can be calculated: 

0000195 ounce of coumarin is used in one pound of 
cream centers for candy. 

9.0000652 ounce of coumarin is used in one pound of 
batter for bakin g- 


In other words, the concentration of coumarin in 
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cream centers was 1.21 parts per million, and in baked 
goods, 4.08 parts per million. Or, saying this another 
way, if a man had eaten 100,000 pounds of cream 
centers (which he could not do in several lifetimes) he 
would have consumed 1.95 ounces of coumarin. By the 
same token, if he had eaten 100,000 pounds of baked 
goods, he would have consumed 6.52 ounces of 
coumarin. 

A ludicrous comparison alongside the 250 and 2,500 
parts per million used in the animal experiments? No, 
perhaps not, because General Foods realized that a 
few new foods were being made with coumarin con- 
centrations as high as 200 parts per million. This 
company reasoned, and the four producers agreed, that 
an element of danger might exist, since the coumarin 
used in foods might conceivably be increased to a level 
where humans could be injured. Not only that, it is 
entirely possible that individuals would eat unbalanced 
meals heavy in the high-coumarin-content foods. 

While there is no proof or evidence that coumarin 
toxicity is cumulative—that is, that small amounts of 
coumarin remain in the body from day to day and 
gradually build up to an injurious level—the experi- 
ments on the rats and dogs did show that it was possible 
to bring about a chronic coumarin toxicity at a high 
level of feeding. 

There is a concentration, therefore, somewhere be- 
tween 250 ppm and 2,500 ppm at which level the 
chronic toxicity begins to show itself in the animals, 
and there is probably a similar level, say the chemical 
men, at which it begins in humans. This level has not 
been determined yet, and so the companies feel it is 
unwise to subject human beings to a possible risk. 

Although there are some who believe the F.D.A. and 
private industry picked on coumarin unfairly, this 
point of view is highly questionable, for each of the 
coumarin-producing companies lost considerable sums 
of money by refusing to sell the chemical for food 
flavoring. Monsanto Chemical Company, alone, sus- 
tained a heavy sales loss, running into six figures. A 
spokesman for that firm recently stated, ““You may well 
ask whether we don’t have some misgivings about the 
very strong position we took last summer. I have just 
checked with the people who made that decision at 
that time and find the answer is an emphatic no.” 

Each of the four coumarin-producing companies 
further confirmed this viewpoint last year when they 
sent letters to their customers explaining their reasons 
for withdrawing the coumarin from the market. The 
Dow Chemical Company’s letter, which is representa- 
tive of the group, put it this way: 

“Recently there came to our attention some data on 
the toxicity of coumarin that casts some doubt on the 
safety of its widespread use in foods. These data are 
not yet published but we expect they will be placed on 
file with the Food and Drug Administration. 

“As you know, coumarin has been used in foods for 
approximately 75 years. We know of no harm that has 
resulted from this use, nor can we say positively that 
its continued use would result in harm. We do feel, 
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however, that the increasing use of coumarin woul 
approach too closely the limit of safety and we do not 
want to gamble where health is concerned. For this 
reason, we are withdrawing coumarin from the food 
field. These data pertain only to the food industry 
and we see no reason why its use in other fields cannot 
be continued. 

“We can appreciate that this development will cause 
you some difficulty. We have no immediate answer 
in that we do not have a single substitute product that 
would be suitable in all applications. We do haye 
facilities for creating flavors for a specific job and we 
are most anxious to work with you on your problems.” 

The non-food uses for coumarin referred to in the 
letter include metal plating (the coumarin helps 
brighten the finish), soap and tobacco. The individual 
producers were selling from 20 to 50 per cent of their 
coumarin for these purposes, and from 50 to 80 per 
cent for flavoring, before they withdrew it from the 
food market. 

Coumarin is a chemical additive; that is, a chemical 
ingredient which is added to foods to produce a pleasant 
background taste, a bouquet. It is not a necessary, o 
an indispensable, ingredient, for combinations of other 
chemicals and flavors can be substituted to produce 
the same, or very similar, results. It has been used 
largely in conjunction with vanilla flavor, and also in 
many other flavors, such as cherry, loganberry, peach, 
pear, grape, maraschino, blackberry, violet, strawberry 
and honey. 

Under the meaning of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, no food that is adulterated can be shipped in 
interstate commerce. Defining this particular word, 
Section 402 of the law states that a food is adulleraled, 
“If it bears or contains any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render it injurious to health.” 
However, if that poisonous or deleterious substance ’ 
not an added substance, but is a naturally occurring 
ingredient already in the food, then that food is no 
adulterated, provided the substance is present in such 
a small quantity that it “does not ordinarily render it 
injurious to health.” 

In dealing with chemical additives (such as cov 
marin), Section 402 states. that a food is adulterated, 
“if it bears or contains any added poisonous or added 
deleterious substance . . . except where such sub 
stance is required in the production thereof, or cannot 
be avoided by good manufacturing practice.” 

In other words, if a particular chemical additive 5 
poisonous or deleterious, and if it is not required in the 
manufacture of the food under question, then thal 
additive cannot be used in any food in any concent 
tion, because the resulting food would be adulterated 
This is true even though the concentration used ® 
perfectly safe. 

Under the meaning of the law, therefore, if the F.D.A. 
makes a final ruling to the effect that coumarin ® 
poisonous and deleterious, the chemical cannot be 
used in foods. 

Is it proper to bar such a commonly used ingrediest 
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as coumarin from all foods because it is toxic in large 
concentrations? What about the proverbial common 
table salt? Pepper? Nutmeg? As a matter of fact, 
just about any food is poisonous and deleterious in 
excessive amounts, an idea which the Germans have 
expressed most capably in a single word, Uebermass, 
meaning, “Excess, eating too much.”” It also means, 
“Poison.” 

Of course, there are many additives which, by their 
very nature cannot possibly be taken in excess. Pepper 
is one. Before an individual could even swallow enough 
pepper to do him harm, his mouth would burn so ter- 
ribly he would stop there. A flavor like coumarin is 
different. 

A large amount of coumarin, by itself, would taste 
so bitter that it could not be eaten either. But it is 
possible, however, to incorporate higher-than-usual 
amounts in foods, because accompanying flavors tend 
to mask the strong coumarin taste, making it more 
subtle. This factor, say the coumarin producers, con- 
tributes to the risk of using such a flavor. 

Under the strict sense of the law, many of the spices 
and flavors—some of which have been used for decades, 
even centuries—should conceivably be removed from 
U.S. foods, for they, too, are poisonous and deleterious 
in large amounts, as illustrated by the experience of a 
former New Jersey hotel owner. 

She was checking stock in the hotel storeroom one 
morning a number of years ago and came across some 
nutmegs, each about the size of an olive. Liking their 
taste, she put one in her pocket to nibble on during the 
day. The nutmeg was so hard, she had to scrape her 
teeth against its surface, and in so doing, was able to 
eat less than a quarter of it all day long. 

After dinner that evening a doctor was summoned 
because her eyes were dilated. She acted drunk and 
could not remember what she was reading from one 
word to the next. The doctor pulled her out of the 
chair, kept her walking for the rest of the night, fre- 
quently lighting matches in front of her eyes, and in- 
ducing her to drink black coffee. Had she lain down 
and gone to sleep, he said, she would have died of 
myristicol poisoning. 

If a chemical additive that is poisonous and deleter- 
ious is required in the manufacture of a food or cannot 
be avoided by good manufacturing practice, Section 406 
of the Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act continues, “The 
Administrator shall promulgate regulations limiting 
the quantity therein or thereon to such extent as he 
finds necessary for the protection of public health, 
and any quantity exceeding the limits so fixed shall 
also be deemed to be unsafe . . .” 

Under the meaning of the law, then, if a poisonous 
and deleterious substance is necessary in a food, the 
P.D.A. must determine a tolerance for that substance, 
describing just how much can be used. 

This is an important point, and a very difficult one 
to pin down. If a manufacturer of a food product 
wants to add a poisonous and deleterious substance to 
a food, he must first prove the substance is a necessary 
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ingredient. What determines necessity? The fact that 
a product cannot be made without the specific sub- 
stance, or that it would be too burdensome to manu- 
facture the product without it? Just where does the 
hardship begin? 

Some additives might be required in one case, not 
in another—like arsenic and lead which are used as 
insecticides in spraying fruit. The F.D.A. has set up 
tolerances on both these chemicals to prevent injury 
to any individual who might eat some sprayed fruit 
without washing it thoroughly. 

The Food and Drug Administration is instructed by 
law to establish tolerances for required poisonous and 
deleterious additives. Perhaps the law should also 
permit the F.D.A. to set up tolerances for those addi- 
tives, like coumarin, which are not required, and, which 
after having been used for many years with no apparent 
toxicity, may now be ruled poisonous and deleterious 
under the law. 

This does not pertain to new “poisonous and delete- 
rious” additives, but only to those which have been 
used for many years and have demonstrated their 
safety in normal usage. Charles W. Crawford, speaking 
at the Symposium sponsored by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association in New York in January, 1952, 
said, “Reading the statute impresses one with the clear 
intent of Congress to go further than merely insuring 
that no single food will itself carry enough poison to 
jeopardize the health of the consumer. The purpose 
was to safeguard the nation’s food supply so that the 
over-all quantity of toxic substances, in all the items 
that make up the varied diet characteristic of American 
people, will be held at safe levels.” 

The F.D.A. would first have to know the toxicity 
of each chemical additive; that is, at what concentra- 
tion the chemical would produce injury. The tolerance 
for that chemical could then be set at a concentration 
safely below that level so that it would not produce a 
hazard. The word, hazard, here means the chance that 
an injury will result from the use of a substance in the 
quantity prescribed in a given recipe. 

The Food Protection Committee of the Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research Council, reporting 
on chemical additives in 1951, stated, ““There need be 
no hazards involved in the use of chemical additives 
in foods, provided adequate scientific research programs 
are carried out prior to the use of an additive. The 
fact that a chemical is toxic does not mean per se that 
its proper use as an additive will entail a hazard to man. 

“Practical and effective, though not perfect, scientific 
techniques,” the report continues, “have been worked 
out to determine the toxicity of chemicals to laboratory 
animals. Taking into consideration the toxicity of the 
chemical, the amount proposed for addition to foods 
and the variety and types of food to which it is pro- 
posed to be added, it is possible to reach an expert 
judgment of the hazard involved. With this informa- 
tion available, no reputable manufacturer would add 
any chemical to food when a hazard to the public is 
involved.” 
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Perhaps this idea is already taking hold. In January, 
1953, before the coumarin data were obtained, the 
F.D.A. began conducting its own tests on 15 flavoring 
agents which are among the most widely used today, 
They include allyl caproate, anethole, anisaldehyde, 
benzaldehyde, benzyl cinnamate, carvone, dimethy| 
benzyl carbinol, ethyl methyl phenyl glycidate, ethy| 
pelargonate, ethyl sebacate, eugenol, isoeugenol, pip- 
eronal, thymol and vanillin. Well over half of these 
chemicals have been used for many, many years, but 
this time-element is no longer a guarantee that their 
use is legal. 

Early last month, in January, 1954, the F.D.A. asked 
the Flavoring Extract Association to submit data on 50 
aromatic chemicals, including the original 15. The ad- 
ministration wants to know what foods the chemicals 
are used in, the percentage in which they occur in each 
food, and other pertinent facts. 

The flavoring people are cooperating with the F.D.A. 
in this matter, but they still feel it is unnecessary. 
Their point of view is that many of these flavors haye 
been used for a long time, with no evidence of harm, 
toxicity, or poison having ever been inflicted on any 
human being. They see no reason for spending so much 
time and money testing these flavors when, through 
the years, they have proven harmless in the quantities 
in which they have appeared in various foods. 

The Food and Drug Administration has been assigned 
the task of protecting the health of the people by mak- 
ing sure no food ingredients are hazardous. Setting up 
tolerances of these ingredients is one of the ways this 
can be accomplished. Another way is by establishing 
standards of identity for food products. This has al- 
ready been done in many instances, such as for jams 
and jellies, bread, and chocolate products. These 
standards are actually government recipes which 
specifically list all the ingredients that must go into 
the particular foods, as well as the optional ingredients 
which may be added, if the manufacturer wishes. No 
other ingredients may be used. 

There are many foods for which the federal agency 
has not set up standards of identity. In these not 
standardized foods, manufacturers are free to put aly 
ingredient they see fit. Obviously, the food processors 
and manufacturers take on a heavy responsibility whet 
they add a new, or unusual, chemical to such a food, 
and they should be prepared to face that responsibility. 

On many occasions in the past, the F.D.A. has caused 
products to be withdrawn from the national market 
because it considered them hazardous to the public 
In doing this, the Food and Drug Administration 
assumes a great responsibility and is always opel to 
sharp criticism from those companies whose products 
are affected. It is not an easy decision to make. — 

On the other hand, if the chemical and flavoring 
industries were left to their own devices, with no F.D.A- 
looking over their shoulders, there might be great dat 
ger. While the industries are honorable, there § ™ 
doubt that some firms would attempt short cuts ™ 
order to enlarge profits or save expenses, all to 
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In today’s modern chemical age, every reliable chem- 
ical organization dealing with food maintains its own 
toxicological laboratory, or calls on the services of a 
private laboratory. Each company makes exhaustive 
toxicity tests on every new food product, and, when 
satisfied with the results, generally confers with the 
F.D.A. before marketing that food. 

The companies do this, not only for the safety of the 
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consumer, but also for the safety of their own em- 
ployees who handle the chemicals. This is not altruism. 
It is good business. No company can survive long in 
this competitive field if it has a reputation for manu- 
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a natural product from the tonka bean. If coumarin is 
declared poisonous and deleterious, the law, as it 
stands, will not permit the chemical from either source 
to be added to foods, for, as far as the toxicity is con- 
cerned, it matters little whether a food ingredient is a 
natural or synthetic product. 

The food, flavoring and chemical industries, along 
with the various government agencies, through their 
efforts to examine all food ingredients for toxicity, have 
made America’s food the safest in the world. Moreover, 
the chemical and flavoring industries have helped the 
United States to become one of the best-fed countries. 
They are constantly seeking, developing and testing 
new chemical additives (like antioxidants, to prevent 
spoilage of fats; flavors, to enhance the taste, and vita- 
mins), thereby greatly increasing the nutritional value, 
variety and wholesomeness of the American diet. 

The coumarin incident shows how this toxicological 
work is constantly going on. It also shows that a more 
careful scrutiny of those well-established food ingred- 
ients—for many years assumed to be perfectly safe—is 
necessary, in order to assure that this nation continues 
to rank among the most well fed in the world. 


PATENT THOUGHTS AND TRENDS 


(Continued from page 265) 


manent waving art anticipating McDonough’s claimed 
compositions. 
Inasmuch as information on the first three points 


has already been disseminated (albeit with different 
conclusions having been drawn) we shall here single 
out what the report has to say on the contemporary 
development of cold wave lotions. 


A. Contemporary Development 
of Cold Wave Lotions 


The record disclosed that commencing in the latter 
part of 1940 others than McDonough were engaged in 
the development of cold waving lotions using mercap- 
tans—particularly thioglycolic acid—as the waving 
agent. The commercial success of Willat’s circulating 
system was no doubt in part responsible for this activ- 
ity; Willat having shown that cold waving was a prac- 
tical reality, it could be expected that a search would be 
made for a “satisfactory substitute” which would not 
present the odor and toxicity problems present with 
ammonium hydrosulfide, the waving agent used by 
Willat. 

By March, 1941, demonstrations were being given in 
New York City and elsewhere with thioglycolic acid 
cold waving lotions by an inventor named Harry Mar- 
tin, as well as by National Minerals Company, prede- 
cessor of Helene Curtis, one of the plaintiffs in this 
action. Others, such as Willat, himself, and Raymond 
Laboratories, Inc. soon followed suit. While not all of 
the developments were independently achieved, never- 
theless one by one, McDonough’s co-workers arrived at 
approximately the same answer. 

Among the first to hit upon mercaptan cold waving 
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was Harry Martin. Martin was not a chemist; his 
previous experience was in the cleaning and dyeing 
business where over a period of years he had experi- 
mented in the treatment of wool fabrics with chemicals, 
His first work in the permanent waving field took place 
in 1936 or 1937, and as early as 1939 he had prepared a 
mercaptan lotion for hot waving which was sold com- 
mercially under the name of “Kurene.” Kurene con- 
sisted of sodium thioglycolate and ammonia, along with 
other materials to mask the odor, and was used as a 
waving aid and hair conditioner to be applied before 
the actual waving process got under way. Martin 
testified that in 1938 he started work on cold permanent 
waving lotions, having noted Speakman’s disclosure of 
cysteine hydrochloride. He was looking for sulfur- 
containing compounds and hit upon the mercaptans, 
although he didn’t know what they were at the time. 
He produced records showing purchases of sodium 
thioglycolate and thioglycolic acid from chemical con- 
cerns in November, 1940 and January, 1940. He testi- 
fied that by the end of 194i, his preferred formula con- 
sisted of sodium thioglycolate, ammonia and witch 
hazel dissolved in water, the solution having a pH of 
from 9.5 to 9.6. This is amply supported in the record 
by a letter from his counsel, dated December 16, 1940, 
confirming its disclosure. 

Defendant claims that Martin in fact had no satisfae- 
tory waving lotion until after Martin had contacted 
Willat and Willat had advised him how to alter his 
lotion based upon Willat’s testing of lotion supplied to 
him by McDonough. This theory is not borne out by 
the record. While it is true that Martin’s methods were 
crude and his knowledge scanty, there can be no doubt 
that he had developed a successful thioglycolate waving 
lotion prior to any contact he had with McDonough 
through Willat or otherwise. Indeed, on March 10, 
1941, Martin gave a demonstration of his waving lotion 
at defendant's laboratory which was attended by Evans, 
and various Sales Affiliates’ employees including Me- 
McGoldrick. McGoldrick, who gave an on-the-head 
wave with Martin’s lotion, reported that the results 
were satisfactory. Likewise, almost every contempo 
raneous record of Martin’s thioglycolate lotion—records 
made by others than Martin himself—corroborates the 
fact that Martin’s lotion was useful and had commercial 
signifiance. Indeed, Ashford, an associate of Willat, 
testified that when he and Willat tested McDonough’s 
and Martin’s lotions side by side in late May or early 
June of 1941, Martin’s lotion was far superior and that 
twice the amount of McDonough’s lotion had to be 
used to obtain a wave equal to that of Martin’s. 

In the summer of 1940, Samuel Grant, then President 
of the Acme Cosmetic Company, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of National Mineral Company, observed 4 
demonstration of the Willat circulating system and 
embarked upon a research program to find a substitute 
for Willat’s ammonium hydrosulfide. His first step W@ 
to conduct a literature search (the work of Jass, which 
has been referred to earlier) and as a result of this 
search, decided that mercaptans might be a satisfactory 
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substitute because of their known depilating properties. 
He testified that his very first test, using a 10 per cent 
thioglycolic acid solution at a pH of 10 with mono- 
ethanolamine (a weak base), proved successful. On the 
following day, he or his assistants prepared thioglycolic 
acid solutions using ammonium hydroxide as the al- 
kaline agent. Again, his results were successful and he 
immediately reported his findings to his superiors at 
the National Mineral Company. After further experi- 
mentation, he prepared a patent application on Jan- 
uary 2, 1941, covering the broad class of mercaptans in 
an alkaline solution. In his specification, Grant dis- 
closed the pH range from seven to 12 and expressed a 
preference for thioglycolic acid. 

Grant’s work presents still another instance of an 
antecedent reduction to practice of at least one, and 
probably several, species of McDonough’s generic in- 
vention. Indeed, in Grant’s case, which defendant ac- 
knowledges to be special, the evidence is convincing 
that Grant arrived at the generic invention itself 
alkaline solutions of substituted mercaptans—substan- 
tially prior to McDonough. Defendant would have us 
substitute for uncontroverted evidence in the record, 
speculation that Grant might have derived some in- 
formation from the Evans-Sales Affiliates organization 
which led him to the use of mercaptans. If speculation 
were to be indulged in, a reverse inference might well be 
drawn. For the record is clear that Grant demon- 
strated his cold wave lotions, using a circulating 
method, in New York as early as March, 1941, and that 
these demonstrations were a matter of public knowledge 
in the industry. It is just as plausible to infer that Mc- 
Donough’s intensive wo k on mercaptans commencing 
i April, 1941 was motivated by these and Martin’s 
demonstrations. 

In 1940 Raymond Laboratories, Inc., was also a 
manufacturer and supplier of waving lotions and 
beauty parlor supplies. It too was aware of the cold 
wave developments, and some time prior to November, 
1910 made contact with Harry Martin. In November, 
1940, it entered into an agreement with Martin for the 
development and commercialization of his cold wave 
lotion. Apparently there was much dissatisfaction on 
both sides of this agreement, and it was terminated in 
January of 1941. At about that time Raymond Lee, 
president of Raymond Laboratories, engaged a chemist 
named Reed to conduct research on the development 
of a cold wave lotion. Reed testified that he had been 
impressed by a talk given by Milton Harris, another 
chemist, in January, 1941, concerning the significance 
of di-sulfide linkages in keratin for permanent waving. 
\ccording to Reed, one of his first moves after going to 
work for Raymond Laboratories was to engage Harris 
on a consulting basis. Reed claimed in his testimony 
that it was Harris who first urged him to focus on 
thioglycolates as the answer to the cold waving problem, 
and there is corroborative evidence in the form of 
ee from Harris to Reed which support this. 
oe egan is also uncontrovertible evidence that 
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waving lotions to Raymond Laboratories by this time. 
Moreover, Reed, as early as May 9, 1941, had a sample 
of Grant’s cold wave lotion, which consisted of am- 
monium thioglycolate. Reed conducted his first test 
with ammonium thioglycolate on June 23, 1941, and by 
July 11, 1941, was giving successful commercial waves 
at a beauty salon in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

It is obvious that Reed’s work is of no value in show- 
ing either a reduction to practice before McDonough’s 
filing date or an independent arrival at mercaptan cold 
waving. Nevertheless, Reed’s work is significant in 
that he was able, within a few days of experimentation, 
to determine the optimum pH and concentration for 
permanent waving with ammonium thiog.ycolate, and 
he also noted that with lower mercaptan concentrations, 
higher pHs were necessary for effective waving. This, 
in substance, is the same principle which McDonough 
inserted in his specification and claims shortly before 
the patent issued. 

Willat is the last of the contemporaneous workers 
relied on by plaintiffs to show prior use. Willat, whose 
main base of operations was on the west coast, came 
east in May of 1941 desperately searching for something 
which he could substitute for ammonium hydrosulfide 
in his circulating system. He testified that shortly after 
his arrival in New York, he was in contact with an at- 
torney by the name of Hower who suggested the use of 
thioglycolic acid as a substitute by showing him a tube 
of Imra, a depilatory product, which listed thioglycolic 
acid as one of its constituents. Ashford, who worked 
with Willat after the latter’s arrival in New York, sup- 
ported his testimony in this respect. Willat testified 
that on the following day, he and Ashford purchased 
thioglycolic acid and ammonium hydroxide and began 
to make up waving solutions in the basement of Ash- 
ford’s home. Willat testified that within a week he had 
developed a lotion with which he gave a successful 
on-the-head wave. 

Despite Willat’s denial that he had derived his lotion 
from either Martin or McDonough, the fact remains 
that at this very time, Willat had samples of and 
access to both Martin’s and McDonough’s lotions. 
While it is possible that neither McDonough nor Martin 
informed Willat directly as to what they were using 
as waving agents, nevertheless it would not have been 
difficult for Willat to ascertain that both were using 
mercaptans, or that Martin at least was using a thio- 
glycolate lotion. Accordingly, Willat, like Reed, cannot 
be given any status as an independent discoverer of 
mercaptan waving. 


Other Issues 

There were several other legal issues in the suits, such 
as inoperativeness, indefiniteness, new matter, etc., but 
these are not believed to be of general interest. 


Infringement 
The patent owners did succeed in convincing the 
Special Master that most of the alleged infringing prep- 
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arations did in fact infringe. At this stage of the pro. 
ceedings that is a pyrrhic victory, for no redress at all 
can be obtained so long as the claims stand invalid 
However, should the claims be held valid, either by 
Judge Kaufman or the court on appeal, then of course 
the story would be different. 





RECENT PATENTS 


2,659,689Van Dyk & Co.—Benzoic Esters. 
2,659,090—-E. H. Slaybaugh—Effervescent Barium 
Sulfate-Pectin X-Ray Contrast Composition, 
2,659,700—R. M. Carson & R. R. Saeks—Composi- 
tion for Testing for Glucose in Biological Fluids, 
2,659,722—Lovens kemiske Fabrik (Denmark)— 
Penicillin Salts of Aminoalkylhydroxybenzoates, 
2,659,723—E. A. H. Friedheim—Triazine Organo- 
metallic Compounds. 

2,659,725—G. D. Searle & Co.—Quarternary Am- 
monium Salts of Heterocyclylalkanol Esters of 
Xanthene-9-Carboxylic Acid. 

2,659,728-—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Bis- 
Hydroxytetrahydroisoquinolyl-Alkanes. 
2,659,729—Mathiesen — Alkylene - bridged 5,6: 
Dihydroxyquinolines. 

2,659,730—Schenley Industries—2’-(4'-Lower Al- 
kanoylaminobenzal) - 6 - Acetylamino - Hydra- 
zinobenzothiazole-2. 

2,659,732—G. D. Searle & Co.—Quat. Ammonium 
Salts of Dialkyl Aminoalkyl Xanthene-9-Carboxy- 
lates. 

2,659,733——Merck— Producing Butyrolactones. 
2,659,741-—Upjohn—11-Keto-17  Alpha-Progester- 
one. 

2,659,742—Syntex S. A. (Mexico)—Delta'?-Allo- 
pregnenes. 

2,659,743,4—Upjohn—11 Alpha, 17 Alpha, 21-Tri- 
hydroxyallopregnanes. 

2,659,757-—Ciba — Alpha - Aroyl - beta - Trichlor- 
methyl-Ethylenes. 

2,660,582—-Cilag Limited (Swiss)—-Quat. Nicotinic 
Acid Amides. 

2,660,584—Wiseonsin Alumni Research Found.— 
Prepn. of 17-Carbalkoxy Steroids. 

2,660,585 Upjohn — 17 - Alpha - Hydroxy - 4- 
Pregnene-3,6,20-Trione. 

2,660,586—Upjohn—11 Alpha-Hydroxy-17 Alpha- 
Methyl-Testosterones. 

2,660,587—Upjohn—8 - Hydroxy -4 - Androstene- 
3,17-Dione. 

2,660,607—-Eaton Labs.—Prepn. of 2 - Hydroxy 
ethyl-Hydrazine. 

2,660,608—Hoffmann-La Roche—Branched Chain 
Octadecenone. 

2,661,315—Mathieson Chem. Corp. Prolonged 
Effectiveness Injectable Penicillin Preparation. 
2,661,316—H. S. Martini—Cosmetic Compositio® 
Containing Lanolin in High Concentration. — 
2,661,350—Schenley—Isothiuronium Salt of Pent 
cillin. 
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2,661,351—G. D. Searle & Co.- -N-Alkyl-9-Xan- 
thene-Carboxamides. 
9.661,352—Nepera Chem. Co. 
Dialkyl Xanthines. 
2.661,353—G. D. Searle & Co. 
9-Xanthene-carboxamides. 
9661,356—Armour & Co. 
Acids. 
2. 661,357—G. D. Searle & Co. 
Keto-17-Hydroxy Steroids. 
9 661,368—Hoffmann-La Roche 
stituted Propargyl Acetoacetates and Decarboxy- 
lation of Same. 
2,661,370-—May & Baker Ltd. Hexamethylene - 
1:6-Bis-Trimethylammonium Bitartrate. 
2.661,371—Int. Minerals & Chem. Corp.—Purifica- 
tion of Tyrosine. 
2.661,372—Troponwerke Dinklage & Co.—Phar- 
macologically Valuable Stereoisomers of Certain 
Amino Alcohols. 
2,661,373—-Fritz Kulz et al 
Ketones. 
2,662,046 
tion. 
2,662,047—Miranda Bros. Trading Corp.—Prepn. 
of Therapeutic Compositions from Spleen Tissue. 
2,662,048—-W. A. Winsten—Stable Vitamin B,.- 
Containing Composition. 
2,662,076—G. D. 
itors. 
2,662,077, 8—G. D. Searle 
and Nitrates. 
2,662,079—-E. A. H. Friedheim 
Therapeutic Compounds. 
2,662,081—Upjohn 
Folie Acid. 
2,662,082—Boots Pure Drug (England) 
thridines Trypanocides. 
2,662,088—Soc. Chem. et Atomistique 
Dehydrocholic Acid. 
2,662,089—Upjohn 
stenedrones. 
2,662,092—G. D. Searle Cycloalkyl Esters of Basi- 
cally Substituted Isocyclylearbamic Acids. For 
combatting hypertension and neuro-muscular 
spasms. 
2,662,096 —Ciba 
Thioureas. 
2,663,666—Organon Ine. Prepn. of Crystalline 
Insulin from Acid Alcoholic Extracts of Pancreas 
Glands. 
2,663,709—Smith, Kline & French Labs. 1 - 
Alkyl ~ 6,7 ~ Dihydroxy - 1,2,3,4 - Tetrahydroiso- 
quinolines. 
2,663,710—Eaton Labs.—5 - Nitro - 2 - Furyl - 2 - 
Dialkylaminoalky! Ketone Semicarbazones. 
2,663,714—Bli Lilly 
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2,663,716—-Wisconsin Alumni Research Found— = eee i trees I 
Short Total Synthesis of Estrone. a ee ee eee S L 
2,663,727—-Parke, Davis—Diastereoisomeric Pro- Cetyl Alcohol tte e eee eee eee eens 5 
pane Derivatives. Castor Oil si 3 
2,663,728;—G. D. Searle—Hydroxy and Methoxy Lactic Acid. ........-...-.0+++055. ee l I 
Cy clohexyl-Benzoylpropionic Acids. Water... 0.26.0. cece eee errr eens 3 78.5 . 
The following formulations illustrate the use of : 
ACID CREAMS cholesterol in hair dyeing creams, the first being ay C 
(Continued from page 195) alkaline cream and the other two acid creams: 
members of what is considered a less irritating group. COMPONENTS BY WEIGHT l 2 3 o 
The best method now in general use for determina- : 
tion of the irritational factors is by testing the substance Diglycol stearate hpi tall 10.0 10.0 ¥ 
against the eye of albino rabbits according to the pro- Sodium lauryl sulfate. veeeee 10 hi 
posed method advanced by the Food and Drug Ad- Nitrated picramic acid. ..... 0.2 - 
ministration. If they pass this test, further develop- Rhodamine chieti th aK helial di 1.0 
ment of the final product may be entered into since the Cholesterol elt ied lah ala 0.1 0.1 0.1 o 
indications are that the final form will also be innocu- Lecithin. lle ee 0.1 0.1 T 
ous. A final check however should be run on the product Acetic acid . a igbshit sis taciateaial " 0.1 d 
as it is to be marketed both against the rabbit's eye Ammonia (20 percent)...... 5.0 T 
and the generally accepted use tests and patch tests. Ammonium acetate. ........ i 0.2 ol 
Further work in the future seems to be indicated to Water... ....-....-.0-.005. (9.3 83.3 83.9 
determine whether or not some of the highly theoretical Glyceryl monostearate. ..... 10.0 b 
claims made by proponents of acid pH vehicles could Sapamine Base.......... dad 2.0 » 
be proven. There are some projects already set up with Wetting Agent (Nekal BX). . 1.0 p 
this end in view. The results should prove extremely Lawsone . A tack Ap Sota lh 2.0 4 te 
interesting. Sulfonated Lauric acid... ... 0.5 i 
b 
The preparations following are reported suitable for ey 
CHOLESTEROL the removal of hair dyes from human hair: ti 
(Continued from page 201) at 
Hair conditioning creams are typified by the fol- COMPONENTS BY WEIGHT I - 
lowing examples: Nitric Acid 40° BE............... 3 10 V 
Hydrochloric acid............ I 
ae SS Was (1) (2) RES Sa ne re | ti 
Glyceryl Monostearate............. 12 — Ethyl Acetate.................+.. I tl 
(| SS EES rls eee 1.5 0.4 EERE are rate . 0.02 2.0 te 
EE o enle ds bennine aeinewes 1.0 Diethylene Glycol. ............... 3 2 ti 
Ee Penne oe 1.5 2 Sodium Formaldehyde Sulfoxylate.. 10 0} 
Ee eS eee ae 9 (Continued on page 295) pi 
A Selection of Hair Tonic Formulations is set out in the following Table / 
COMPONENTS l 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 ) 10 hi 
Liquid Paraffin grams L.5 - -- cl 
Cholesterol grams 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.2 0.4 0.2 1.0 1.0 0.25 0.3 s¢ 
Oxyquinoline sulfate grams - - ~ 0.5 
Sodium Choleate grams 0.5 - b 
Salycylic acid grams 0.2 
Glycerin mls. 5.0 1.0 3.5 2.0 3.4 ~ 5 2.65 : ti 
Boraz grams 0.5 : it 
Water mls. 89 1.5 20 20 1.0 20.0 12 13 13.6 p 
Alcohol 95 per cent grams 91 70 90 70 275 75 75 80 
Isopropyl! Alcohol grams 76.0 5.9 10 5.5 3 
Carbon tetrachloride grams 1.0 5 3 3 T 
Lecithin grams 0.1 0.2 0.3 1.0 0.1 0.1 
Castor Oil mls. 1.0 . 
F 
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Cholesterol, with other fatty alcohols, has been 
specified as a material suitable for inclusion in composi- 
tions for bleaching hair, prepared by admixture with 
an oxygen-liberating substance such as hydrogen 
peroxide, the agents preferably being used in the pres- 
ence of polysaccharides or albuminous materials. 
Cholesterol is specially suitable for treating porous hair. 


Hormones 

Cholesterol is known to possess a chemical structure 
very similar to that of important hormones of the 
human body and it is now thought that steroid hor- 
mones are derived in the body from cholesterol.%* 

Cholesterol is in fact the starting point for the man- 
ufacture of some of the more important sex hormones. 
The male sex hormones, androsterone, testosterone and 
dehydroandrosterone have all been synthesized from it. 
The female sex hormone, progesterone, has also been 
obtained.'** 

Starting materials for preparing progesterone result 
by oxidation of cholesterol with oxidizing chromium 
compounds in the presence of sulfuric acid."*| Another 
process consists essentially of the oxidation of choles- 
terol in sulfuric acid of 50 to not greater than 83 per 
cent strength, with chromic acid." Androsterone has 
been obtained by first hydrogenating cholesterol to 
epidi-hydrocholesterol, using nickel, followed by oxida- 
tion of the acetate of this latter sterol with chromic 
acid. 


Vitamins 

Ordinary cholesterol, purified simply by crystalliza- 
tion, may be anti-rachitically activated by exposure to 
the action of the cathode ray and cholesterol, or choles- 
terol containing substances can also be rendered effec- 
live as pro-vitamins by oxidation with non-gaseous 
oxidizing agents of the hydrogen peroxide, benzoyl 
peroxide, eosin and chromic anhydride type. 

In another example cholesterol is enriched in pro- 
vitamin D; by heating the sterol with solid benzoyl 
peroxide between 120° and 250°. Anti-rachitic material 
has also been obtained without irridation by treating 
cholesterol in acetic anhydride with sulfuric acid ab- 
sorbing the active product on anionic synthetic resin.'* 

A weak anti-rachitic activation can be accomplished 
by treating cholesterol with floridin bleaching earth. 
_ Nicotinic acid, a vitamin essential for the preven- 
tion of pellagra, may be converted into a_ water- 
insoluble form by esterification with cholesterol to 
produce cholesteryl nicotinate.'*° 


Tablets 
Cholesterol may be used to the order of one per cent 
as ¢ , ps ° . > 
San emulsifying agent in pills and tablets as part of 
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an enteric coating which will resist gastric juices for 
at least six hours, but which disintegrates within a 
very short time on passing into the intestinal tract, 
and a satisfactory coating for pills, capsules and tab- 
lets has also been formulated on the basis of the fol- 
lowing materials.*°-10%-189 


MATERIAL PER CENT WEIGHT 
PE cde h nine dandcaNade anes 0.5-2 per cent 
Myristic acid. .................... 44-88 per cent 
Hydrogenated castor oil........... 5-45 per cent 
Pe eT TTT = 
Sodium Taurocholate............. 3-5 per cent 


These ingredients are claimed to give a product re- 
sistance to gastric juices for more than ten hours. 

Cholesterol is used as an emulsifying agent in the 
preparation of suppositories or other shaped medica- 
ments, prepared with a plastic base consisting of an 
emulsion of a fat melting at body temperature with a 
glycerine-containing aqueous solution of gelatin, or a 
vegetable mucilage capable of setting to a jelly on 
cooling. 


Cholesterol Derivatives 


In reviewing some present and potential uses of 
cholesterol attention may first be concentrated on 
miscellaneous derivatives of the sterol compounds 
starting with organometalics. 

In making alcoholates it has been found that the 
higher secondary alcohols react but slowly with some 
metals, e.g. sodium, and as a result, do not yield these 
derivatives readily, but a potassium-in-benzene “‘emul- 
sion” has been employed successfully to this end in the 
case of cholesterol. Potassium cholesteroxide has also 
been prepared with the aid of potassium amyloxide. 
Related derivatives such as chloromercuric cholesterol 
have also been synthesized.'*-* 

Cholesterol carboxylic acid may be manufactured 
for further synthesis, by treating cholesterol chloride 
with diethyl carbonate and sodium in absolute alcohol, 
the product being saponified and the saponification 
product decomposed to give the acid.‘ 

The sterolphosphoric acids, mono-cholesterylphos- 
phoric acid m.p. 193° C., and di-cholesteryl-phosphoric 
acid, m.p. 204° C. have been described and also a 
p-cholesterylcarboxyphenylphosphoric acid.'72"7 

Interaction of phosphoryl chloride with cholesterol 
gives cholesteryl phosphate from which the barium, 
lead, silver, copper and sodium phosphates may be 
prepared. The same reagent has been used for the 
preparation of mono-cholesteryl phosphate dichloride 
and cholesteryl phosphate.?% 

Some cholesteryl pyridinium salts have been pre- 
pared via cholesteryl p-toluene-sulfonate and might 
prove of value as surface active materials. The prop- 
erties of one or two of these preparations are as 
follows :'°* 
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Sat M.P. (a) 
"<<. D 


Cholesteryl pyridinium 


p-toluene-sulfonate 231 (a) 26/D -6.1(CHCI,) 
Cholesteryl pyridinium iodide 260 (a)27/D-74 «“" 
Cholestery! isothiuronium 

p-toluene-sulfonate 233 (a) 24/D - 27.1(C,H,N) 


The dehydration products of cholesterol include 24 
cholestadiene, cholesterilene, dichloesteryl ether, a- 
cholesterylene and c-cholesterylene.*° —Cholestery| 
formal melting at 139° C. has been prepared by adding 
sulfuric acid to an ether solution of cholesteryl in 
formaldehyde.'** 

Condensation products of cholesterol with aromatic 
amines have been obtained and the following properties 
are recorded Cholesterylamine has been prepared 
and melts at 98° C.15s 


DERIVATIVE MELTING POINT °C, 
Cholesterylaniline................. 189 
Cholesteryl-o-toluidine............. 147 
Cholesteryl-m-toluidine............ 147 
Cholesteryl-p-toluidine............. 171 
Cholesteryl-m-xylidine............. 153 
Cholesterynapthylamine............ 141 






The natural bile acid lithocholic acid has also been 
synthesized from cholesterol." 


Esters 

Many useful esters of cholesterol have been prepared 
successfully and brief details are given for many of 
these in the list following. Some of these esters are of 
therapeutic value." They form anisotropic liquids on 
melting, many having three stable liquid phases. 

A general method of preparing the esters is described 
as follows: A mixture composed of 0.02 mole of the 
acid, 0.02 mole of the alcohol, 0.0015 mole of p-toluene- 
sulfonic acid and 150 cc. of anhydrous benzene, is 
placed in an apparatus with a suitable water trapping 
arrangement and refluxed for three hours in an oil bath, 
the temperature, maintained between 130-140° C. 

The reaction mixture is allowed to cool, filtered, and 
the solvent then removed by heating under reduced 
pressure on the steam bath. The residue is washed 
with two or three 20-cc. portions of acetone, the latter 
removed by suction, and the crude ester recrystallized 
from a suitable solvent until the melting point is con- 
stant. Two recrystallizations are usually sufficient.” 

The commercial production of the various cholesterol 
esters and derivatives include iodo-compounds intended 
for use in pharmacy as therapeutic agents and also as 
intermediates. These are produced in one process, by 
treating the hydroxy-compounds in the form of aryl 
or alkyl sulfonates, such as methanesulfonates 
p-toluenesulfonate with sodium iodide. 

Esters of good bactericidal action for use particularly 
in the treatment of lepra have been prepared by reacting 
cholesterol and chaulmoogric acid or similar acids, such 
esters being readily soluble in acetic acid esters and 
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ethyl ether. They are insoluble in water, but moder- 
ately soluble in alcohol and fatty oils. Esters of a similar 
nature have been prepared from phenylpropiolic acid 
chloride; crotonic acid chloride and benzylidene pro- 
pionic acid chloride." Betaine esters, dicholestery! 
phosphates and cholesterol sodium sulfoacetates have 
all been used as anti-spattering agents in margarine. 

Cholesterol forms loose compounds with fatty acids 
apart from the true stable esters. 

Extensive details concerning the value of cholestery! 
esters as supplementary emulsifying agents have ap- 
peared, and cholesteryl phosphate for example has 
been employed in ointment bases.'*4 

Cholestery! palmitate increases the absorption of the 
phenolsulfonphthalien dye from polyglycol ointment in 
a five per cent concentration. 

The low melting point mixture (20° C.) of ethyl 
oleate and cholesteryl oleate, has been suggested for 
therapeutical purposes.** Oxygen absorption studies of 
solutions of cholesteryl oleate in peanut oil have been 
made. 

Normal human serum contains enzymes which slowly 
esterify cholesterol in vitro.** Pancreatic juices and in- 
testinal secretions can split cholesterol esters. 

At a temperature of 37° C., cholesteryl stearate is 
soluble in olive oil to the extent of 3.35 per cent in 
castor oil to the extent of 0.26 per cent; in oleic acid 4.11 
per cent, and in ricinoleic acid 0.33 per cent by weight. 
Apart from the acetate, cholesterol esters are only 
slightly soluble in alcohol. 

Cholesteryl linoleate /linolenate mixtures have re- 
cently been indicated as particularly suitable additives 
for cosmetic preparations designed to act as emollients 
or the skin.” 

Cholesteryl-B-bromoisovalerate described as having 
no taste and being insoluble in water, is hydrolyzed by 
aqueous alkalies and because of this is claimed to be 
of possible therapeutic value.2% 

The properties and preparation of various cholesteryl! 
sulfates has been investigated and might be usefully 
mentioned at this point. Some of these are listed below 
with melting points. 


MELTING POINT 

Pyridinium cholesteryl sulfate 179° C. 
Potassium cholesteryl sulfate... . 210° C. 
Sodium cholesteryl sulfate by 

Calcium cholesteryl sulfate 136° C. 
Barium cholesteryl sulfate 124° C, 
Magnesium cholesteryl! sulfate 152°C, 
Silver cholesteryl! sulfate 124° C. 
Lead cholesteryl sulfate. . aa <.. 
Mercuric cholesteryl sulfate... . 152° C, 
Copper cholesteryl sulfate 150° C. 


Pyridium cholesteryl sulfate is a white solid which 
melts with decomposition at 179° C. Its specific rota- 
tion is (a) 20/D = —23.8° (CHCI,;). It is soluble in 
benzene, toluene, ether and fairly soluble in chloroform, 
Pyridine, methanol, ethanol and acetone. It dissolves 
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in water to form a 10-15 per cent solution which may 
have valuable surface active properties and is colloidal 
in nature. 






The material is stable to acids and alkalies at room 
temperature and to strong alkalies even at refluxing 
temperature. Salts of other metals may be easily pre- 
pared from the pyridium salt. Cholesteryl sulfite is 
stable to aqueous acid and alkaline solutions, but not 
to alcoholic potassium hydroxide solutions.'** 









Cholesteryl (diethylamino) acetate salts of penicillin 
G, melting at 104—7° have been prepared and 

aimed to maintain the therapeutic levels of penicillin 
in the blood for long periods of time, being used in wax- 
vegetable oil mediums for injection, or in tablet form 
for oral administration.'*? Cholesterol adipic acid ester 
isocyanate are claimed to be effective water-proofing 
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Ester M.P. C. Rotation Reference 
\rachidate 76 (a) 20/D—22.2 —. Zt. 19, 24, 18, 
77 
Acetylsalicylate 105 Bull. ‘ion Chem. 1931, 
49, 185 
Acetyl-glucoside 159 (a) 18/D—23.1 242, 210. 
Abietate 122 é. (m. Chem. Soc. 
1927, 49, 2898. 
Acetate 114 (a) 14/D—42.7 Z. Physik. Chem. 1906, 
56, 750. 
Acetolactate 120 Biochem. Zt. 1930, 
220, 204. 
Acetyricinoleate 30 Biochem. Zt. 1930, 
220, 204. 
Physik. Zt. 1906, 
578. 
Acetate-ozonide He “iv. Chim. Acta. 
1946, 29, 258. 
Monatsch Chem. 4%, 
141. 
Adipate 195 (a) 20/D—30.6 Biochem. Zt. 1930, 
220, 304. 
p- Aminobenzoate 237) (a) 20/D—3.6 J. Biol. Chem. 1928, 
80, 1- 
Allophanate 277 «—(a) 20/D—33.9 J. Biol. Chem. 1928, 
80, 1 
Bromide 103 (a) 20/D—28.67  Minikai 1941, 3, 334. 
Monatsch Chem. 1912, 
33, 447. 
Benzenesulfonate 138 (a) 19/D—39.6 Minikai 1941, /3, 334, 
Bromo-acetate 117 — Bull. Soc. Chim. 1933. 
53, 370. 
Butanetetracarboxy late 240 Zt. Physiol. Chem. 
1932, 21, 19. 
-benzoate 150 (a) 21/D—6.0 Svensk. Farm Tid. 
1930, 34, 457. 
M-benzoate 141 (a) 21/D—11.9 Svensk. Farm _ Tid. 
1930, 34, 457. 
p-benzoate 189 (a) 21/D—6.3 Svensk. Farm Tid. 
1930, 34, 457. 
a-bromo-isovalerate 134 -—— Z. Physiol Chem. 
10, 64, 69. 
G. P. 214157 
a-bromo-isohexoate - Z. Physiol Chem. 
1910, 645, 69. 
G. P. 214157. 
Butyrate 104 (a) 20/D—36.3 Z. Physiol. Chem. 
1910, 65, 68 
G. P. 214157 
Arch. Biochem. 1950, 
26, 331. 
Betaine hydrochloride 230 - U.S.P. 2429171. 
B.P. 366909. 
Benzoate dichloride 250 (a) 25/D+13.4 J. Biol. 





Chem. 1946, 
683 





162, 






















Caproate 108 (a) 20/D—34.0 Biochem. Zt. 1930, 
220, 304. 
Caprate 82 (a) 20/D—29.8 Biochem. Zt. 1930, 
220, 304. 
Caprylate 107 —— Proc. K. Akad Wetesch 
1906, 9, 78. 
Chaulmoograte 68 ~ B.P. 408475. 
Chloride dichloride = (a) 20 D —34.7 Gazz 1932, 62, 63-80. 
Chloride (a) 20 »/D—- —27.4 Minikai 1941, 13, 334. 
Camphorate 133 - Bull. Soc. Chim. 1928, 
43, 1403. 
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Cerotate 


Crotonate 
Chloro-acetate 


Decoate 


Disulfide 
Dichloride 


Dibromide 


Diethylamino-acetate 
penicillin 


Dithiophosphate 
Elsidate 


Luricate 


Fluoracetate 
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Isovalerate 
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Myristate 
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Nitrate 

Oleate 
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Oxalate (mono) 


Oxalate (di) 


Palmitate 


Hydrogen Phthalate 
Phthalate 


Propionate 


Phenylurethane 


Phosphate 
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Pyridylacetate 
Phosphite 


D-quinovoside 


Ricinoleate 
Suberate 


Stearate 


Succinate 


Salicylate 


Sulfate 


Sulfo-acetate 


Sulfite 


Toluene-sulfona te 


retracetylglucoside 


Tartarate 


Tetrolate 
p-Toluene-sulphonate 
dichloride 
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of some of the ethers of cholesterol 


are tabulated in the next table: 
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ANIMAL HEALTH 


(VETERINARY) PHARMACEUTICALS 


Many firms have recognized the tremen- 
dous dollar volume existing in the sale of 
these products and the vast potential for sales 
development and growth in selling products 
for the care, prevention and treatment of 
livestock diseases. 


PEERLESS specializes in the manufacture, 
packaging and labeling of a complete line 
of ANIMAL HEALTH (VETERINARY) 
PHARMACEUTICALS under private “Per- 
sonalized” labels. 


PARENTERAL SOLUTIONS — LIQUIDS 
BOLUSES —- TABLETS —- OINTMENTS 
POWDERS 


PEERLESS is engaged EXCLUSIVELY in 
the manufacture of ANIMAL HEALTH 
(VETERINARY) PHARMACEUTICALS. 
The personnel of Peerless, including Veter- 
inarians, Pharmacists, Chemists, Chemical 
Engineers and Technicians are specialists in 
this field and their years of experience are 
at your disposal. 


VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION 
PEERLESS SERUM COMPANY 


1334-36 Truman Roap, Kansas Crry 6, Mo. 











COLTON 


FINEST QUALITY 


STAINLESS 
STEEL TANKS 


ALL TYPES—STORAGE—PROCESS 


AGITATORS 


ALL TYPES—PORTABLE—BUILT-IN 
Write for Literature 


ARTHUR 


COLTON 


COMPANY 


Established 1887 


Div. Snyder Tool & Engineering Company 


3400 E. LAFAYETTE « DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 299) 
p-Methylbenzyl 129 (a) 20/D—26.32 Zt. Ry Chem. 
1932. 207, F 
m-Methylbenzy! 93 (a) 20/D—31.76 Zt. Physiol. Chem. 
1932, 207, 147. 


Nicotinate 152 (a) 20/D—16.2 U.S.P. 2586438. 


Sec-Octyl 90 (a) 20/D—24.8 J. Biol. Chem. 1926, 

n-Octyl : —_ B.P. 614194. 

Phenyl 157.5 (a) 20/D—34.89 J. Pr. Chem. 1911, 84, 
460. 


60. 
n-Propyl 99.5 (a) 20/D—31.0 Ber. 1911, 44, 2847. 
p-Tolyl 154.5 (a) 21/D—32.95 J. Pr. Chem. 1911, 84, 
460. 


U.S.P. 2286636. 


Trityl 137. 2 
Bull. (IV) 47, 93-95. 


Tetrahydrofurfury] 142 (a) 20/D—33 


There is considerable reference in the literature on 
wool wax alcohols which are rich in cholesterol, to a 
product designated “oxycholesterol,”’ and reported to 
be an especially effective water-in-oil emulsifying 
agent.!”! 

This material appears actually to consist of one or 
more of the hydroxy-cholesterols which are possible, 
and although the earlier material was always prepared 
from wool wax alcohols, a synthetic product appeared 
later produced by the benzoyl peroxide oxidation of 
cholesterol. 

The material may be prepared by dissolving two parts 
of cholesterol in 100 volumes of chloroform and mixing 
into this two parts of benzoyl peroxide, followed by boil- 
ing under reflux for eight to 10 hours, when the solvent 
may be removed by distillation and the residue refined 
by saponification and extraction with methanol.'7° 

Oxidation of cholesterol with hydrogen peroxide 
gives cholestametriol, M.P. 239° C.1»s 

Such a product is claimed as an efficient base for 
many cosmetic preparations, a basic formulation for 
which is as follows: 


7 parts weight 
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COSMETIC CREAM CREAM 
Oxidized cholesterol 0.5 2 
Lecithin 0.5 
Stearyl Alcohol 5.0 l 
Lanolin 6.0 
Protective Agent 
Lard 16.0 
Vegetable Oil 18.0 
Petroleum Jelly 28.0 
Water 30 50 
Liquid Paraffin 17 
Albumol 2 


Stearic acid 
Triethanolamine 
Glycerol 

Alcohol 

Zinx Oxide 
Titanium dioxide 


Glyceryl mono-stearate 
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-while other typical formulations are given in the 
table at the bottom of this page. 

It is claimed that a large variety of materials may 
be incorporated in oxidized cholesterol creams without 
loss of stability, including tannic acids and heavy metal 
salts, glycerol, etc., and that these creams have been 
found particularly suitable as the basic materials for 
creams of an acid nature such as astringent creams and 
some cleansing and bleaching creams. It is not usually 
possible to incorporate into ordinary cosmetic emul- 
sions materials such as acid natural fruit juices, but this 
can be done with oxidized cholesterol emulsions, as 
follows: 

Five parts of oxidized cholesterol and ninety-five 
parts of soft paraffin are mixed. Twenty parts of soft 
paraffin and three parts beeswax are melted together. 
Thirty parts of the first mixture are added with thor- 
ough stirring, followed by fifty parts of natural lemon 
juice while still hot and the whole stirred until cold. 

In the capacity of a “skin penetrant” oxidized choles- 
terol has very recently been utilized in the preparation 
of a liquid cosmetic make-up foundation intended to be 
applied to the skin prior to application of powder or 
rouge, e.g. on the fifth formula in table below. 

A nasal medicament has been described which con- 
sists of w/o emulsion of water and oxidized cholesterol, 
having a water soluble medicament dissolved therein. 
One hundred cc. of distilled water containing one ce. 
hydrochloric acid—(claimed to act as a deflocculating 
agent towards the sterol and, as a result of this, as a 
stabilizer for the emulsion)—are used to dissolve 2.5 
grams phenol, 3.5 grams of a butyl oxycinchoninic acid 
diethylenethyleneanide hydrochloric—2 grams of oxy- 
quinoline sulfate are then stirred with the solution. 

When these chemicals are dissolved, 150 grams of 
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glycerine and 250 grams of ethylene glycol are added 
and the solution heated to 125° F. The oxidized sterol 
is melted and to this is added with stirring 15 grams 
menthol, 30 grams chlorbutanol and 10 grams hexyl- 
resorcinol. 

The mixing is then done in a glass lined mixing device, 
preferably of a vacuum type, the aqueous solution 
being added slowly while the mixing is in operation. 
The result is a thick creamy substance. 

This description has been given in detail partly to 
demonstrate the type of additions these cholesterol 
emulsions are able to accommodate. These sterol emul- 
sions are stated to be compatible with and able to 
spread over the mucous membrane forming an emulsion 
with the mucus. 


Pyrolysis Products 

Cholesterol undergoes certain changes if heated to 
high temperature, giving various derivatives such as 
cholesterone, dihydrochlesterol and epi-allo-cholesterol, 
all obtained by heating the cholesterol for 30 minutes 
at 310° Ca" 

Heating with dehydrating agents gives rise to di- 
cholesteryl ether and 2,4- and 3,5- cholestadiene, the 
latter being also obtained by heating cholesterol phos- 
phate. Methyl isohexyl ketone and hydrocarbon 
C,sH,, are obtained if the sterol is heated to 430° C. 

By passing cholesterol vapor over heated platinum 
wire at 250° C. and at 11 mm., a mixture containing 
hydrocarbons C,oH,.—-C,sH,, is obtained.”* Choles- 
teryl oleate distillation gives above 50 per cent choles- 
terylene. 

Some of the pyrolysis derivatives may be carcinogenic. 


Sulfur Derivatives 

There is an interest in certain sulfur-containing 
derivatives of cholesterol other than the sulfuric acid 
esters. In hair treatment a sulfur-cholesterol compound 
has been utilized as illustrated earlier, and it is of value 
to note that similar preparations have been utilized for 
the production of oils and ointments absorbing ultra- 
violet light as sunburn protectives.'”® 

Thiocholesterol has attracted attention as an inter- 
mediate and as a substance having metabolic properties 
and being capable of absorption by the skin. One 
product with the ascribed formulation C.;H,;SH, M.P. 
191, (a) 20/D = -39° C. has been prepared by treat- 
ment of cholesterol by refluxing it together with phos- 
phorous pentasulfide in carbon disulfide, alternatively 
the sulfur and cholesterol may be heated directly to- 
gether. 
Cholesterol-S-pseudo-hydrobromides have proven of 
interest as intermediates in the making of therapeuti- 
cally active preparations and have been produced by 
reaction of cholesteryl bromide with thiourea in iso- 
propanol.” Such a product which is somewhat soluble 
in warm isopropanol but insoluble in water, ether, ben- 
zene, etc., melts at 250-252° C. (To be concluded) 
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LIPSTICK - 
STYPTIC 


COLOGNE - DEODORANT 
PENCILS - MASCARA 


SUPPOSITORIES 





PROGRESSIVE 


LABELING MACHINE, Inc. 


137 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 





ROUGE COMPACT POWDER 
PUNCHES FOR TABLETS 
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FOOT & POWER PRESSES FURNISHED 
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THE OXYCHOLESTERIN 
ABSORPTION BASE 


tr 4 44 


sted Formulae on Request 


Pfaltz @ Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 








VANILLIN 


ZIMCO°LIGNIN VANILLIN U.S. P. 





A Natural Source Vanillin Originated 





A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 





Consult your flavor supplier 
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Professional 
Service 





Classified Advertising 








EVANS RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Chemical research—processes— 


products 
Special facilities for cosmetics 
SEND FOR BOOKLET “D” 
250 E. 43rd St., N. ¥.17. N.Y. MU. 3-007! 











RONALD CLARKSON 
Consultant 
A complete Advisory Service on New Tablet 
Producte-New Tablet Applications—Special 
Problems—Formula Doreemne-See- 


Coating 
duction Methods-Plant Layout. Pharmaceuti- 
cal-C hemi mie a l-Industrial- Food-Confections 


1905 GRANT A PHILADELPHIA 15,PA. 
Omcherd S08 











*ARLINCO RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 


Research, Formulation and 
r/Application to the Industry. 
cal Pharmaceuticals, Drugs, 
“Gas and Perfumery. 
333 W. 52nd St., New York 18. N.Y. 
Plaza 7-386) 


*A-R-L-Ince means’ Applied Research Laboratory Incorp. 














LEBERCO LABORATORIES 
Hormone Assays * Drug Assay 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Research 
Sterility Tests * Toxicity Studies 


Send tor information concerning our services 
125 HAWTHORNE ST.. ROSELLE PARK N 3}. 











SS 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


POSTER D. SNELL e.-#0.9, 


29WEST 1S*ST.NEW YORK II, WY. —WA 4-880 
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Machinery and Equipment For Sale 


Machinery Wanted 








Rebuilt 
Machiners 


Established 1912 \o7-~;/ 


LATE-TYPE REBUILT 
PROCESSING-EQUIPMENT 


Reduced For Quick Sale 


F. J. Stokes size D Tablet Machine. 
Resina Model LC automatic Capper. 


WANTED: To round our production; Automatic 
Viller & Closer for collapsible tubes, Fitzpatrick 
S/S Comminutor, Tablet Counter, and high speed 
an ng Line. ‘Give full details and ori Box 
RUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY, 


INTERESTED IN OBTAINING DAT A relative 
to new high speed hard gelatine capsule filling mg- 
chine, as well as soft gelatine making and filling 
mac hine. Will consider organization willing to ep- 
gineer, design and build such equipment. Re eply 
Box F-4, DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 








Situations Wanted 





COSMETIC MAN now in charge of production 
and shipping over a million a month of cosmetics 
wishes to change location. Prefer South, Southwest 
or West. I have had experience in all phases of 
this business and money is not the reason for want- 
ing a change. Box F-1, DRUG & COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY. 








Copper Coating Pans, 24” to 40” diamet 

B.P. 50 gal. heavy-duty double-arm Mixer. 

Elgin 24-Head Rotary Vacuum Filler. 

Kyler and Burt Wraparound Labelers. 

Day and Robinson Dry Powder Mixers, 100 
to 10,000 Ibs. cap. 

Great Western A3, B6, Jumbo Sifters. 

Colton 15 gal. Pony Mixer. 

Mikro Bantam 1SH, 3W, 3TH, 4TH Pulverizers. 

Hobart, Read, Glenn 30-120 qt. Mixers. 

B. P. Jumbo-Type 3500 gal. Steam Jacketed, 
Double Arm Sigma Mixer. 

S. & S. Gl, G2, G6, HG88 Auger Powder 
Fillers. 

Triangle G2C, A6CA Fillers. 

F. J. Stokes Eureka Table Machine. 

Colton late Model 3RP Rotary Tablet Ma- 
chines. 


Stokes Shelf Drying Oven, 
Steam. 


Hayssen, Scandia Package Wrappers. 
H-S Campbell Automatic Wrapper. 
Package Machy. FA, FA4 Wrappers. 


Electric and 


Tell Us your Production Requirements 
Complete Details and Quotations 
Available Upon Request 

















' 
WILLIAMS TOXICOLOGY LABORATORIES, Inc. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC. 
Analytical, Consulting, Research Chemists 
Established 1921 

Specialists in analysis of Drugs, Cosmetics 
Essential Oi! 
Ask for Estimates-Quotations-No Obligation 
Lab’s: 16 East 34th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Telephone Murray Hill 3-6368 








TRUES DAIL 


LABORATORIES, INC 


PRODUCT & PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
TOXICOLOGY — STERILITY TESTS 


CHEMISTS - BACTERIOLOGISTS ENGINEERS 





Toxicological Tests of Industrial Materials 
and Consumer Goods 
Consulting Services in Industrial Hygiene 
SUITE 1518 
1420 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 

Telephone: ssa ker 5-5516-17 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO 
318-322 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y 





FOR SALE: 1-Baker Perkins S8.S. jacketed Mixer 
35 gal.; 1-Day S.S. Mixer 50 gal.; 9-Stokes DDS2, 
DD2, BB2, D4, D3 and B2 Rotary Tablet Ma- 
chines: 1-Mikro No. 2 TH S.S. Pulverizer; 6-Rotex 
Sifters 40’’x120”, 40’’x84”, 40x56”, 20’’x48” single 
and double deck; 1-Robinson 4000 Ibs. heavy duty 
Powder Mixer; 1-Day 2000 Ibs. Powder Mixer; 
2-Shriver 30” and 24” aluminum P&F Filter 
Presses; 3-Groen 150 and 125 gal. S.S. agitated 
Kettles; 4-Devine or Shelf Drvers 4, 6, 10 
and 17 shelves. Partial Listing. Send for “News 
Flash”, BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 2402 
Third Avenue, New York 51, New York. 





r- SALE: Stainless Steel tanks and kettles, new 

used. Mixers, filters, tablet presses, etc. 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1427 N. 6th 
Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE: At our new location in Hoboken, N. J. 
Send us your inquiries for 8.8. Kettles and Tanks, 
Filter 
Mills, Portable Agitators, Filling Machines. We 
are interested in buying your idle or surplus ma- 
chinery; single items to complete plants. CON- 
SOLIDATED PRODUCTS NC. Observer 
wd ae Bloomfield St. "Hoboken, N. J. 
HO 3-442: . Y. Tel. BA 7-0600. 





FOR SALE: Stainless Steel Tanks & Kettles. 
Tablet Machines. Portable Elec. Agitators. Mixers, 
eg oe Pebble Mills, Filter Presses, Dryers, Fill- 


achines, etc. ‘Send for listing. STEIN 
BOUIPMENT CO., 107-8th St., Brooklyn 15, 
N. Y. STerling 8-1944. 


Drug and Cosmetic Industry 


Presses, Mixers, Filters, Grinders, Pebble 


Help Wanted 


WANTED: PARENTERALS PRODUCTION 

MAN. To produce and supervise production of 
injectable pharmaceuticals in medium-sized, ex- 
panding West Coast laboratory. Actual production 
experience in formulating, tablet making and coat- 
ing is essential. TABLET PRODUCTION MAN. 
To produce and supervise production of tablets in 
same firm. Actual experience in formulating, tablet 
making and coating is essential. Please reply im- 
mediately to Box F-2, DRUG & COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY giving all pertinent details, experience 
and references. 








LEADING ESSENTIAL OIL HOUSE has opening 
for salesman with experience and knowledge of 
Essential Oils, Floral Products, etc. Send details 
regarding experience, personal data and salary 
expected. Replies confidential. Write Box F-5, 
DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY, 101 West 
3ist St., New York 1, N. Y. 





Business Opportunities 





WANTED TO BUY: Toiletries, Cosmetics or 
Packaged Drugs Business. One of our clients wishes 
to purchase outright or buy the controlling stock 
of an established company manufacturing and dix 
tributing toiletries, cosmetics or packaged drugs. 
The company may be small, medium or large. Its 
operation may be profitable, or if unprofitable it 
should have business potential that can be revived 
and improved by energetic merchandising. Write 
to Mr. Straus giving a brief description of your 
products and the present operation of your com- 
pany. All negotiations will be handled in stnet 
confidence. OVESEY, BERLOW & STRAUS, 
INC., 57 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PARTNER OF LEADING GERMAN FAC- 

TORY of patent medicines wants relations to im 
portant American firm of the same line for coopera 
tion on the USA and German markets. Offers 
wanted. Box F-3, DRUG & COSMETIC IN- 
DUSTRY. 








| PRICED FOR QUICK SALE! 


1,400 Ibs. Ceresin 12 bb. 
900" Glyceryl Monostearate 25” 
900 " Glyceryl Monolaurate P 
730" Isopropy! Myristate Al” 

3,600 * Alcolan 42” 

6,500 Bismuth Subnitrate 2.00 " 
650 "  Caff.-Soda Benzoate 1.90 " 
160 "  Caff. Soda Salicylate 1.90" 
100" Calcium Salicylate 60” 

"800 " Cerelan 1” 
809 " etal (Cety! Alcohol) 40" 
409 " Cholesterol 4.25" 
large (Cinchonine Alk. & Sulf.) Special 

quantities  (Cinchonidine Alk. & Sulf.) Low Prices | 

1,600 Ibs. Lanamine 2% te 
440 "  Theobromine Soda Benzoate 2.00" 

2 million Capsules, Yellow No.1 &No.2 .65. 

4,500 Ibs. Methyl! Salicylate M3 


OTHER ITEMS — INQUIRIES INVITED 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. | 


90-02 BEAVER ST. NEW YORK 5, WY. 


—— 
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Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Isopropy! Quinoline > Isobuty! Quinoline 
Ethy! Anthranilate e@ tsobuty!l Anthranilate 
Diacety! * Acetyl Propiony! + Acetoin 


EAIRMOUN} 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


600 FERRY STREET ° NEWARK 5, N. J. 














Use LABELS wo SEALS.. 
JOHN HORN 


835-839 TENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


for greater sales appeal 


METAL + EMBOSSED * ENGRAVED 
DIE STAMPING FOR BOXMAKERS 
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eLIPSTICKS 
MASCARD 
5S SUPPOSITORIES bon 
STYPTIC PENCILS fe; 
fs ae ’ “COMPACT POWDER| 
a ioe Waits fo Catalog > OR Sa oon Oe tte st 
A.CAVALLA, inc. 163 Wesr [Brn Sracny, naw YORK. A. MY. 
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BOOKS: 


A a convenience to our subscribers we offer the books of 
ull publishers — technical and non-technical—at the regu- 
lar published price—postage paid anywhere. 


Consult our BOOK DEPARTMENT -- direct your 
inquiries to 


Book Department 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-3177 
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If you are thinking of having 


your TABLETS , made in 


ARTHUR H. COX & CO LTD 
BRIGHTON 7, SUSSEX, ENGLAND 


One of the largest sugar coating plants in the world 

















—| SPECIAL REPORT 


A Special Biological Report on 


NY SCARS “ieee ovina 


Capsules) 
has been prepared giving test data on 
blood levels. 





* 


A Copy Will be Sent on Request 


NYSCO Laboratories, Inc., 22-20 40th Ave., L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 


TEL: RAvenswoad 9-696)-1 CABLE: NYSCOLAB New York 














@PURE WHITE 
@ EXTRA QUALITY 
@ ABSOLUTELY PURE 
@ ABOVE U.S.P. 
STANDARDS 
( ) © crrequect—al no sbligation 
Serving the Trade for 102 Year> 


THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., INC. 


HALEDON, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributor: A.C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water St., Chicago, 11, 1! 



















































































HIGH GRADE 
COSMETIC POWDERS 


@ Powdered Talc ® Infusorial Earth 
@ English Kaolin ® Clay and Silica 






































@ Precipitated Chalk 


Write us about your special needs. 
Send for prices and samples. 





TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. RM-11, 228 N. Lo Solle St., Chicago | 
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WITCO Cosmetic-Grade STEARATES 


Buty! 


Calcium 
Lithium 


Manufactured in Witco’s own modern 


plants under strict controls. Very fine 
particle size assures efficient, econom- 


ical, uniform performance. Write 


today for Stearates Bulletin 53-1. 


Zinc 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Los Angeles * Boston + Chicago + Houston 


Cleveland 


Akron + San Francisco * London and Manchester, England 


Magnesium 
Sodium 





ADVERTISING INDEX 


Aceto Chemical Co., Inc 

American Cholesterol Products, Inc 

American Cyanamid Co., Fine Chemicals Divi- 
sion 

Ansbacher-Siegle Corp 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Art Tube C my Inc 

Atlas Powder Co 162- 

Avon Products, Inc 


278- 


Baker & Adamson Products, Genera. Chemical 
Div.. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 

Baker Chemical Co I 

Beauty Fashion 

Brown Bag Filling Machine Co., Inc 

Bush & Co J 


alumet Manufacturing Co., Inc 

arr-Lowrey Glass Co 

avalla, Inc., A 

tharabot & Co., Inc 

‘hrystal Co., Inc., Chas. B 

olumbia-Southern Chemical Corp 

Xolton Company, Arthur 

ommercial Solvents Corp 

continental Can Co 

ontinental Filling Corp 2 
tox & Co., Ltd., Arthur H 03 
‘ross Paper Products Corp Insert facing 204 

-rown Cork & Seal Comnany 221 

crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Crown Can Divi- 
sion 


Day Co., The J. H 

Devoid Oil Co., Peder 

Distillation Products Industries 

Dodge & Olcott, Inc 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Section 

Durlin & Co 

Duveen Soap Corp 


Cel-O-Seal’ 
2¢ 
Insert facing 15 
14 
Eastman Chemical Products 274 
Elgin Manufacturing Co 226 
Ertel Engineering Corp 220 
Fairmount Chemical Co., Inc 303 


Felton Chemical Co., Inc 171 
Firmenich Incorporated Cover 4 


304 


Fleetwood Products Co 
Florasynth Labs., Inc 
French, Inc., Benj 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc Insert bet. 260 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc 

nsert bet. 180-181 and Facing Pg 
Glycerine Producers Assn 
Goldschmidt Chem. Corp 
Gottscho we Adolph 
Gross, A. & ¢ 


Haring Equipment Corp 
laskins, R. G., Company 

Heyden Chemical C orp 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 

Hormann & Co., F. R 

Horn, John 

Hotel Raleigh 

Huisking & Co., Inc., Chas. I 

Kelton Cosmetics Co 

Kessler Chemical Co 

Kimble Glass 

Kohnstamm & Co., H 

Kolmar Laboratories 


Insert facing 
Insert facing 


Leonhard Wax Co., Theodore 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard. Inc 
Mallinckrodt Chemical V 


Maschmeijer, A., Jr — 
Merck & Co., Inc 


Insert facing 


Metalsmith Division of Orange Roller Bearing 
" 


A) 


Neumann, Buslee & Wolfe, Inc 

New Jersey Zinc Co 

New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc 
Niagara Blower C ompany 

Norda Essentia. Oil & Chemical Co 
Nysco Laboratories 


Old Empire Mfg. Chemists, Inc 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co Insert facing 


Parsons-Plymouth, Inc., M. W 
Peerless Serum Company 

Penick & Co., S 

Pennsylvania Glass Pr« ducts Co., Inc 
Perl Machine Mfg. Co 

Perry Brothers 

Pfaltz & Bauer Co., Inc 


Drug and Cosmetic Industry 


261 


2290 
155 
loo 
293 
176 
248 
275 
246 
266 
297 
303 


181 
262 
173 


£6 


268 
280 
159 
220 


Cover 2 


303 


268 
228 


256 
299 
156 
224 
264 


. 283 


301 


Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas 
Pittsburgh Lect rodryer Corp 
Plastic Assembled Products Co 
Plax Corporation 

Polak’s Frutal Works 

Polak & Schwarz, Inc 

Poly Perm Printing, Inc 
Popper & Sons, Inc 

Potdevin Machine Co 
Progressive Labelling Machine. Inc 


Insert facing 18 
4 


Reheis Co. Inc 

Richford Corporation 
ichlyn Laboratories 

Rosenthal-Bercow Co., Inc 

Roure-Dupont Inc 


Santonin Company of America, Inc 
Savoy Drug & Chemical Company 
Scandia Manufacturing Co 
Schimmel & Co., Inc 

Seaplant Chemical Corp 

Shulton, Ine 

Sindar Corporation 

Standard Oil Company 

Standard Pharmacal Company 
Sterwin Chemical. Inc 

Stokes Machine Co., F. J 

Stokes & Smith Company 

Sunkist Growers 

Sun Tube Corp 

Synfleur Scientific Labs . Inc 
Syntomatic Corp 


Tablet Coating Book 

Tamms Industries. Inc 
Thurston & Braidich 
Tombarel Products Corp 
T'rade-Mark Record Book 
Ungerer & Co.. Inc Cover! 
. S. Bottlers Machinery Co 


). S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Insert bet 176-177 


167 
sert bet. 156-15 
Inse 172.1 
1” 


van-Ameringen-Haebler, Inc 
Insert bet 


Verley & Company, Albert 
Verona Chemical Company 


Welch, Holme & Clarke. Inc 
Will & Baumer Candle Co 
Windsor Chemical Laboratories 
Witco Chemical Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
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BERGAMENE Extra U&co 


The best perfumers have tested the 
new BERGAMENE Extra and have 
found it to be the nearest to the 


NATURAL OIL BERGAMOT. 


rt facing 180 
4 


. 156-197 
“ 172-173 
I 
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shed list of Firmenich reproductions is now added Ylang Synthetic CNC 
onstruction of its natural counterpart 





To the distingt t 
the t of Firmenich research and re 
Se CRETE ts reproduction and its controlled and improved solubility, Ylang 
ynthetic CNC ts especially interesting for cologne and toret water 
ompounds. It may be used in whole, or in part, in replacement of the natural iJ | 4 M b N | = H 
product. A sample will be supplied on request 2 WEST 18TH STREE 
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